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AT A REDUCED PRICE. 
Little Noise. 


No burning grains 
of powder from 
the rifle’s muzzle. 


Comparatively 
Cheap. 


Your Dealer has it or can get it for you. 
Send for Illustrated Felder Describing the New .22 Short. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
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APOLLO BEST BLOOM 
GALVANIZED IRON 


Won't dealers in galvan- 
ized iron please keep on 
saying their brands are as 
good as Apollo! We ask 
no better advertisement, 


American Sheet Stee! Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 
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. Jenkins ’96 Packing. 


Pronounced by steam users throughout the world 
the best joint packing manufactured. Expensive? 
Not at all, as it weighs 30¢ less than many other 
packings, consequently is much cheaper. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Phitadelphia, _Chicage- 


Brass Price High, So Use Bright “Swedoh” Stamp- see 186 
ing Steel. Easily Brass Plated and Save Money, pat 
MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 











London, Chicago, Montreal, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, San Francisco, Philadeiphia. 


_ MAGNOLIA METAL GD., 266 ana 267 West St., 
Sole slanufacturers, 


NEW YORK. 
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p” COPPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 


Ingot Copper. 
Tobin Bronze 











Weiatbury ase Co. 


Established 1845. 


Sheet, Roll and Platers’ Brass, 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) German Silver, Co per, Brass and Ger- 
mets man Silver Wire, Brass and 
Condenser, Plates,Pump Linings, Round, Copper Tubing. 


Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURS. 


TAPE MEASURES, 
META LLic EYELETS, 
Brass Kettles, Brass Tags, Powder Flasks, 
Shot Pouches, &c., 
AND SMALL BRASS WARES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cartridge Metal in Sheets or Shells 
a Specialty. 
DEPOTS: 


60 Centre St., New York. 126 Eddy St., Provi- 
dence, R. [. 38 Mechanic St., Newark, N. J. 
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Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 


BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 


SEAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 
New York Office, 258 Broadway, Postal Tel- 


egraph Bldg., Room 202 


Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bld 
Boston Office, Cor. Oliver and Purchase Sts. 





MILLS AT WATERBURY, CONN. 


Deoxidized Bronze 


Best Acid-Resisting Metal 
in the United States. . . 








Send for Price. 
Bridgeport Deoxidized 
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Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
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AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 
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‘THE IRON AGE 


Tuurspay, June 6, 1901. 


The Automatic [Machine Company’s Combined 
lilling and Boring Machine. 


The Automatic Machine Company of Greenfield, 
Mass., have recently installed in their works a com- 
bined milling and boring machine, designed with spe- 
cial reference to the work which they do. The engrav- 
ings show it set up for milling and boring speed lathes. 
The lathe beds are first placed upon a jig, as represented 
in Fig. 2, the machine having a capacity for three 
11-inch by 5-foot beds at the same time. These beds are 
milled on the bottom and on one side, all three at one 
cut. They are next placed upon another jig, and the 
ways are milled. The mills are raised and the lathe 








position is practically finished before its removal. The 
worm driving shafts may be driven either way. The 
main shaft is driven by a 4-step cone, which admits of a 
wide range of speed to the tools. The feed is driven by 
a train of differential gearing consisting of the well 
known sun and planet train inside a cone case upon 
which there are three steps. This permits of three 
changes of feed, either fast or slow. 


cauicencadiaaininaesie 
The Lowry Compress for Baling Scrap Tin and 
Steel Turnings. 


The Planters’ Compress Company of Boston, Mass., 
who have been introducing the Lowry system of baling 
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THE AUTOMATIC MACHINE 








heads are milled for the caps. They are drilled and 
tapped by a radial drill not shown in the engraving. 
The boring jig, Fig. 1, is next placed in position, and the 
heads are bored for the boxes. In this manner there 
must be absolute certainty of each lathe being exactly 
like every other lathe, and consequently all parts will in- 
terchange. This method of doing this work is a step in 
advance of those formerly used. It enables the manu- 
facturers to turn out the work in large quantities, thus 
reducing the cost, and not only that, but it guarantees 
the machines to be as near perfect as possible. 

The machine is supplied with fast and slow speed in 
the proportion of 21 to 1, so that the platen may be 
returned quickly. This fast and slow speed will answer 
equally well for feeding in either direction. The hous- 
ings are so constructed as to permit of their being 
moved in and out, to and from the work, with ease and 
rapidity. The spindles can be raised or lowered by 
graduations which read to thousandths of an inch. An 
electric stop is used on the machine. 

In the manufacture of automatic screw machine 
frames the company use jigs to hold the frame, and the 
various boring bars, so that the frame once placed in 


Boring Bar in Use. 





COMPANY’S 


COMBINED MILLING AND BORING MACHINE. 


cotton, have made some interesting and encouraging ex- 
periments in baling scrap tin and steel turnings, of which 
the following is a record: 

Scrap tin, as received loose in crates, weighs some- 
thing under 10 pounds to the cubic foot. In carrying on 
the experiments the tin was fed to the press by means 
of a pitchfork, and the capacity of the machine was 
found to be about 1% tons an hour, and the diameter of 
the bales is 18 inches. The length may be made as de- 
sired, anywhere from 6 inches to 3 feet. On a run of 
about 17,000 pounds, from which 79 bales were made, 
the average length was 11% inches per bale, and the av- 
erage weight about 200 pounds, showing approximately 
110 pounds density; but it is perfectly feasible to ob- 
tain a density of 150 pounds to the cubic foot, if that is 
desired. This and other lots of the same class of ma- 
terial have been distributed among consumers, who have 
spoken in most favorable terms of the results from their 
point of view, principally on account of the advantage in 
handling the material at the furnaces, and the saving 
from loss of material by combustion owing to its being 
baled so compactly. While most of the material re- 
ceived was jn small pieces, it was found during the ex- 





























































periments that flat sheets 12 inches wide and as long as 
36 inches could be taken without any trouble. There 
was also in the lot a number of scrap dishpans 18 inches 
in diameter and 5 inches deep, which went into the press 
without difficulty. Some further experiments with the 
Lowry press are to be made, those carried out to date 
having been made at an experimental plant where the 
eonditions are not quite as favorable as they would be 
at a plant where the press and appurtenances were per- 
manently set up for this purpose. 

With reference to the baling of steel turnings, ex- 
haustive tests have also been made, as a result of which 
it has been found, first, that these loose turnings, as re- 
eeived, weigh about 14 pounds to the cubic foot. The 
average density of this same material, after it has been 
subjected to the Lowry process, is about 156 pounds to 
the cubic foot. The material can best be fed to the press 
on some form of carrier, which will deliver to the head 
of the press a constant supply, the capacity of the ma- 
ehine on this material being a little under 1 ton an hour. 

It should be borne in mind, however, in this connec- 
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material caa be put into the furnace with a much less 
loss of heat and time than would be required in handling 
loose turnings. Of course there would also be a saving 
in the number of charging boxes required for the purpose 
of handling it. 


—————— 


The Brown-Corliss Engine Company. 


The contracts for the building of the main buildings 
for the Brown-Corliss Engine Company, at the newly 
laid out manufacturing town of Corliss, Wis., have been 
let to the American Bridge Company, who agree to have 
the work completed within four months. These build- 
ings will consist of a machine shop 120 x 500 feet, a 
foundry 350 x 115 feet, and buildings for boiler rooms, 
engine room, forge shop, pattern storage, pattern shop 
and a completely equipped electric plant. Some of these 
smaller buildings are not included in the contracts, but 
will be contracted for later. The buildings are to be 
furnished with the Jatest facilities for handling the large 
Corliss engines that are to be manufactured, and elec- 




















Fig. 2.—Milling Machine Beds. 


THE AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY'S COMBINED MILLING AND BORING MACHINE. 


tion that here again the experiments were carried on in 
the experimental plant, and the convenience therefore 
for handling the material did not probably give as good 
results in capacity as would be the case if the plant 
were set up for permanent operation. The bales made 
were approximately 16 inches in length and 18 inches in 
diameter, but, as in the case of the tin bales, the length 
ean be varied anywhere from 6 inches to 3 feet, accord- 
ing to the weight desired in a bale, the diameter being a 
constant of 18 inches. It was also found that from each 4 
tons of the loose turnings there was extracted about 1 
ton of oil, water, &c. Therefore, that the capacity above 
referred to is 25 per cent. higher, if figuring on the turn- 
ings as received. 

Among the advantages which are found from having 
steel turnings packed in Lowry bales are, first, the possi- 
bility of stowing a much larger quantity in a given space 
than is possible with the loose turnings. They can also 
be much more easily handled in this compact form, while 
the exclusion of such a large percentage of water and 
oil saves the heat which would be required for the 
evaporating process. In addition to the above, oxida- 
tion of the material, after it is baled, is practically im- 
possible, and. on account of the increased amount which 
can be stored in a given space, a given quantity of the 


tric cranes will be placed between the two main shops 
and along the entire length of the buildings. The total 
cost of the plant is estimated at $350,000, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be ready for operation early in 
September. 

The company, who are incorporated for $1,000,000, 
have 1200 acres of cultivated land at Western Union 
Junction, with a gradual incline to the water frontage. 
Already many manufacturers are recognizing the ad- 
vantages of this town, and it is assured that at least 
half a dozen concerns will be located there inside of six 
months. The Brown-Corliss Engine Company have 
platted the property and will erect commodious dwell- 
ing houses for their employees, as well as lighting the 
town by electric light. Offices have been opened in Mil- 
waukee in the Matthews Building. 

The officers are: President, Julius Wechselberg of Mil- 
waukee; vice-president and treasurer, Walter S. Whit- 
ing, a son of S. B. Whiting, general manager of the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Company, and now in charge 
of the Oak Iron Works, Chesterfield, England; second 
vice-president and general manager, Walter F. Brown, 
who has been connected with the engine business for 
25 years, and secretary, Kdward L. Keane. 

The subscribers to the capital stock include some 
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well-known and influential business men of London, 
England; Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, 
the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania and the iron 
and copper regions of Michigan, and the city of Mil- 
waukee. 


tin. 


Trade in Scotland. 


The Iron Trade. 


GLascow, May 24, 1901.—The situation as regards iron 
and steel has developed no new feature. The incident 
of Victoria Day and the Whitsuntide holidays have kept 
the markets in a quiet condition, although they do not 
affect production. It is in July that the working classes 
of Scotland take their play week—or fortnight, as the 
case may be. A few more blast furnaces have been 
lighted, but there are still some half dozen fewer in 
blast than at this time last year. The foreign orders for 
pigs show no tendency to increase—rather the reverse— 
but that is not surprising, considering how much relative- 
ly cheaper Cleveland iron is than Scotch just now. Con- 
sumers are only buying for present needs, not seeing in 
prices of either crude or finished material and induce- 
ment to buy ahead. Steel is dull all around. As a few 
more contracts for ships have been placed of late, there 
has been a little more buying of ship plates, but at a 
good deal under £6. The price in the North of England 
is £5 15s., less 24 per cent., which does not allow of a 
margin to bring to Scotland, but which prevents Scotch 
makers from quoting higher, even in the absence of 
American competition. The trade here has not been 
favorably improved by recent American advices, which 
seem to indicate that the turn of the tide on your side 
may soon be expected. The trouble with the machinists 
in the United States is being watched with the ut- 
most interest here, because some of the points at issue 
are so closely analagous to those in our great engineer- 
ing fight of 1897-98. On that occasion the Federated 
Engineering Employers held firm to a man and won the 
day, to the lasting benefit of the whole trade. 


A Turbine Passenger Boat. 


Great interest attaches to a turbine passenger steam- 
er which is to commence service on the Clyde next 
month. She has been built by Messrs. Wm. Denny & 
Brothers, Dumbarton (the builders, by the way, of 
“ Shamrock II”), and is engined by the Parsons Marine 
Steam Turbine Company, with one high pressure and 
two low pressure turbines. The boat has five propellers, 
with which she is expected to make a speed of 20 knots, 
and she is the first merchant or passenger steamer to be 
propelled by turbines. Whether she is to be the first of 
a new and numerous race we shall presently see, but it 
is interesting to note that it is exactly 100 years since 
the first vessel propelled by steam was put into the 
water at Glasgow. In the shipbuilding section at the 
International Exhibition here the grades of transition 
during these hundred years are very strikingly exhib- 
ited. Among examples of the latest developments of 
the century are the twin screw sisters, “ Zeeland” and 
“ Vaterland,” built by John Brown & Co., Limited, last 
year for the International Navigation Company, for 
whom the same firm have this year launched the “ Hav- 
erford” and are building the “ Merion,” characteristic 
examples of the latest type of Atlantic carriers. 


Boller Feeding Appliances. 

The Water Tube Boiler Committee have been recent- 
ly in Glasgow, for the purpose of witnessing some ex- 
periments by James Weir on the subject of corrosion or 
pitting owing to the presence of air in solution in the 
feed water, which has been particularly harmful in the 
case of the Belleville boiler. In evidence before the 
committee Mr. Weir contended that in merchant practice 
the use of the feed water heater had the effect of lib- 
erating and removing the dissolved oxygen before the 
passage of the feed water into the boiler. The object of 
the experiments has to demonstrate this. 

This incident lends special interest to the various spe- 
cialties and novelties in auxiliary machinery displayed 
by G. and J. Weir, Limited, in the Machinery Hall at 
the Exhibition here. This particular exhibit will appeal 





direct to Americans because it illustrates one of the 
most striking examples we have in this country of the 
modern tendency in engineering toward specialization. 
Mr. Weir and his firm have devoted all their attention 
for years past to matters relative to boiler feeding, and 
by industry, ingenuity and incessant experiment they 
have developed a perfection of gear that even Ameri- 
cans may admire, especially as their organization and 
system are based on the best American methods, and 
their machine tools are of the latest American type. 

A novelty here displayed is a compound feed pump 
which is in two styles—twin compound, being two 
pumps with high pressure and low pressure cylinders, 
and tandem compound, with one pump with high pres- 
sure and one with low pressure cylinders. The Weir 
feed pump for stationary requirements is a development 
of their well-known marine feed pump. It meets the 
demand for a better class of pump than has been hith- 
erto on the market—a demand which has resulted from 
the greater attention now paid to the auxiliaries in the 
engine and boiler room, and from the experience that it 
is false economy to have fast running cheaply got up 
feed pumps. In this pump the valve gear is positive— 
the steam valve can never be in such a position that the 
pump will not start immediately that steam is turned 
on. The only possible way in which the main valve can 
rest is at full travel either for an up or down stroke of 
the piston, and the valve arangement insures constant 
length of stroke and certainty of action. The steam 
valve is simple enough—merely a D slide valve with a 
small auxiliary valve working on the back. As these 
are the only two moving parts proper in the steam chest 
there is little opportunity for wear, and there are no 
delicate adjustments to get out of order. The steam 
is used expansively, and the cut-off can be regulated 
from the outside while the pump is working. It is 
claimed that this is the most economical pump in steam 
consumption in the market. 

Another novelty introduced by this firm is the Weir 
patent evaporator, called for by the necessity now recog- 
nized of having absolutely pure water for the feed make 
up, especially where water tube boilers are employed. 
The Admiralty type of the new and improved vertical 
evaporator embodies the result of Mr. Weir’s long ex- 
perience. It combines with high evaporative efficiency 
the simplest and most convenient arrangement for clean- 
ing and overhauling. The shell of the Admiralty evap- 
orator is constructed entirely of gun metal, which in- 
sures complete immunity from corrosion, which is such 
a source of trouble in evaporators with steel shells. 
Messrs. Weir also manufacture a special type of distrib- 
uting condenser for naval purposes, the feature of 
which is that the condensing and cooling surfaces are 
made uniformly efficient, so that only a comparatively 
small condenser is necessary. The requisite pumps are 
separate or combined according to the size and require- 
ments of the plant, and are of the direct acting type. 

This exhibit is mentioned here because while it is one 
of the most striking features in the Machinery Hall (be- 
ing grouped behind a picturesque cascade of water), it 
has a special interest in connection with the great boiler 
question which is now occupying so much attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic. » 


— eae — 


The Taylor Tin Plate Plant.—The new tin plate 
plant at Cumberland, Md., of the N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, which has been in course of con- 
struction for the past four months, has been started 
with a full force in all its departments. The building 
is constructed wholly of iron and steel, and covered 
with iron sheeting, making it entirely fire proof. The 
new plant consists at present of two stands of hot mills 
and two cold roll mills complete, pickling plant and all 
necessary machinery, and with all possible improve- 
ments up to date. There are two doubling and two 
heating furnaces, and two double annealing furnaces 
of modern construction. When in full operation 200 
men will be employed. Arrangements have been made 
in the new plant for the establishment at any time of 
two more hot mills and one more cold roll mill. 
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The Edison Storage Battery.* 
BY DR. A. E. KENNELLY. 


It is well known that the hiscory of the storage cell 
is essentially that of the lead cell discovered by Planté 
in 1860, in which lead peroxide is the depolarizing sub- 
stance. An enormous amount of labor has, in the ag- 
gregate, been expended upon the improvement of this 
cell in the hands of experimentalists. As a result of 
that labor, the storage battery has at last become a 
recognized adjunct to direct current central stations, 
but it has limitations that seem to withstand further at- 
tempts toward improvement. Of recent years, hardly 
any success has been met with in the direction of reduc- 
ing its weight for a given energy storage capacity, with- 
out detriment to endurance, and this weight is the great 
drawback of the storage battery in electric storage trac- 
tion, and las been the principal obstacle to its advance 
in this Girection for the past 20 years. 

In practice, the storage energy per unit mass of the 
modern lead battery is from 4 to 6 watt-hours per pound 
of battery (8.8 to 13.23 watt-hours per kilogram). 
Expressed in another way, a battery weighs from 124.5 
to 186.5 pounds per horse-power-hour at its terminals 
(75.5 to 113.4 kg. per kilowatt-hour); or, if its stored 
energy available at terminals were all expended in grav- 
itational work, a battery could raise its own weight 








Type of Metallic Cell Used with the Battery. 
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potassium hydroxide, the freezing temperature of which 
is 20 degrees below zero F., or 30 degrees C. 
Capacity. 

The initial voltage of discharge after recent charge 
is 1.5 volts. The mean voltage of full discharge is ap- 
proximately 1.1 volts. The normal discharging current 
rate per unit of active element (positive or nega- 


: ' illiamperes 7" amperes 
tive) is 60 mille I . or 8.64 P or 
square inch. square foot 
amperes 


; «ae storage capacity of the cell 
0.93 square decimeter The st & P 


per unit of total mass of the cell is 14 watt-hours per 
pounds of 30.85 watt-hours per kg. Expressing the 
same statement in another way, the weight of battery 
per unit of electric energy at terminals is 53.3 pounds per 
electrical horse-power-hour or 32.4 kg. per kilowatt-hour. 
Or the battery gives energy at its terminals sufficient to 
lift its own weight through a vertical distance of ap- 
proximately 7 miles, or 11.26 km. The mean normal dis- 
charging power rate per unit mass of total cell is 4 
watts per pound, or 8.82 watts per k¢., corresponding 
to a normal discharge period of 3% hours. The cell 
may, however, be discharged at a relatively high rate, 
in approximately one hour, corresponding to & dis- 





Type of Plate. 


THE EDISON STORAGE BATTERY. 


through a vertical distance of from 2 to 8 miles (3.2 to 
4.8 km.). 

While it is possible to increase the energy per unit 
mass by making the electrodes very light, yet this is al- 
ways found to be followed by a very heavy deteriora- 
tion. 

Objects Sought, 


Mr. Edison set himself the task of finding a cell 
which should possess the following advantages: 

1, Absence of deterioration by work. 

2. Large storage capacity per unit of mass. 

3. Capability of being rapidly charged and discharged. 

4. Capability of withstanding careless treatment. 

5. Inexpensiveness. 

He believes that the cell here shown may claim 
these advantages in a very satisfactory degree. 

Elements of Battery. 


The negative pole or positive element, corresponding 
to the zinc of a primary cell or the spongy lead of a sec- 
ondary cell, is iron. The positive pole or negative ele- 
ment, corresponding to the carbon of a primary cell or 
lead peroxide of a secondary cell, is a superoxide of 
nickel believed to have the formula NiO,. The cell is 
therefore a nickel-iron cell, a name which suggests the 
structural material nickel steel. The electrolyte is 
potash—viz., an aqueous solution containing from 10 to 
40 per cent. by weight, but preferably 20 per cent., of 


* Abstract of paper read at the annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers 


charging power rate per unit of total cell mass of 12 
watts per pound or 26.46 watts per kg. Charging and 
discharging rates are alike. That is to say, the cell may 
be charged at the normal rate in 3% hours, or it may 
be charged at a relatively high rate in 1 hour, with 
no apparent detriment beyond a somewhat lowered 
electrical charge efficiency. In other words, the cell 
does not appear to be injured by overcharging or dis- 
charging, and only suffers in electrical efficiency under 
such treatment. 
Constraction of Plates. 


The positive and negative plates are mechanically 
alike, and can scarcely be distinguished by the eye. 
They differ only in the chemical contents of their pock- 
ets. Each plate is formed of a comparatively thin sheet 
of steel, 0.024 inch (0.61 mm.) in thickness, out of which 
rectangular holes are stamped, so as to leave a grid or 
frame somewhat resembling a window frame. In the 
plate here shown there are three rows of eight such 
rectangular holes or recesses, or 24 recesses in all. 

Each opening or recess is filled with a pocket or shal- 
low box containing the active material. These boxes 
correspond to the panes of glass in the window frame 
analogy. The panes, instead of being thinner than the 
frame, as in an actual window, are thicker than the 
frame. or project slightly beyond the surface of the steel 
grid. They are perforated with numerous small holes to 
admit the electrolyte, but entirely conceal the contained 
active material from view. All that meets the eye, there- 
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fore, in any of the plates is the steel frame and its im- 
bedded “‘ windows ” of perforated steel. 

The avtive material is made in the form of rectangular 
cakes or briquettes, and one such briquette is lodged in 
each pocket or “ window pane” of the plate. Each of 
the plates shown, therefore, supports, or contains, 2 
briquettes of active material, all in rigid contact with 
its own substance. 

Each briqueite is placed in a shallow, closely fitting 
nickel plated box of thin perforated crucible steel, cut 
from a long strip of that material 0.003 inch (0.075 mm.) 
thick. A cover or lid of the same material is then laid 
over it, so that the briquette is closely enveloped by the 
sides and walls of its perforated steel box. The boxes 
are theu placed in the openings or holes in the nickel 
plated steel grid, and closely tit the same. The assem- 
bled plate is then placed in a hydraulic press and sub- 
jected to a total pressure of about 100 tons. This pres- 
sure not only tightly closes the boxes, but it also forces 
their metal sides over the adjacent sides of the recesses 
In the steel grid, thus clamping the whole mass into a 
single solid and rigid steel plate with the hollow “ win- 
dow panes” full of active material. The nickel plating 
of beth grids and boxes aids in securing good permanent 
electric connections between them. The finished plate 
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was, however, much ditticulty from the action of tue 
potash on the soldered seams of the steel containing 
vessel. After many trials, however, Mr. Edison found 
a solder which seems to be entirely unaffected by the 
alkali. 

Chemical Action, 

In charging the current Is, of course, sent into the 
positive pole and its attached negative nickel plate 
through the electrolyte, and into the positive plate of the 
iron compound which carries the negative pole. This 
current deoxidizes or reduces the compound to a spongy 
metallic iron and carries the oxygen through the film of 
electrolyte to the nickel compound, oxidizing it to the 
hyperoxide of nickel, NiO,, a higher oxide than the per- 
oxide. In other words, the charging current simply 
carries oxygen in the opposite direction against the forces 
of chemical affinity, from the iron to the nickel, and 
stores the energy in the reduced iron, which is, of course, 
unaffected and passive in the presence of the potash 
solution. On discharge the current passes from the posi- 
tive pole through the external circuit to the negative 
pole, and its attached iron or positive plate, and then 
through the solution to the negative or superoxide plate. 
In so doing the oxygen moves back against the current 
and partially reduces the nickel superoxide NiO, while 





Briquettes and Plates Used in Battery. 


THE EDISON STORAGE BATTERY. 


has a grid thickness of 0.024 inch (0.56 mm.) and a win- 
dow or pocket thickness of 0.1 inch (2.5 mm.). This is 
the maximum thickness of the plate at any point, but 
being of steel the plate has ample rigidity. 

The positive briquettes (zincs of a primary cell) are 
made by mixing a finely divided compound of iron ob- 
tained by a special chemical process with a nearly equal 
volume of thin flakes of graphite. The graphite does not 
enter into any of the chemical actions, but assists the 
conductivity of the briquettes. The graphite is divided 
into very thin laminze by a chemical process, and these 
are passed through sieves or screens so as to leave a 
size or area of flake that is much larger than the area 
of the perforation in ihe steel windows. The mixture is 
then pressed into briquettes in a mold, under a hydraulic 
pressure of about 2 tons per square inch. The briquettes 
have a surface area of nearly 3 inches by % inch on each 
face. 

The negative briquette (carbon of a primary cell) is 
made by similarly mixing a finely divided compound of 
nickel, obtained by special chemical means, with a nearly 
equal bulk of fine flakes of graphite and solidifying the 
mixture in a mold into briquettes of the same size as 
above. 

A suitable number of positive and negative plates are 
assembled together, being separated from one another 
only by a thin sheet of perforated hard rubber. 

The assembled plates are placed in a vessel or ex- 
ternal containing cell of sheet steel containing the potash 
eolution, which, of course, does not attack steel. There 


oxidizing the spongy iron. The energy of burning of the 
iron and oxygen which would be developed as heat in the 
ordinary chemical process is now liberated in the circuit 
as electrical energy. 

The cell is an oxygen lift. Charging pulls the oxygen 
away from the iron and delivers it temporarily to the 
nickel, The condition is then stable until the circuit of 
the cell is completed. Discharge then allows the oxygen 
to fail back from the nickel to the iron with the natural 
affinity of iron and oxygen. 

In the new Edison cell the theoretical action of the 
potash solution is merely to provide the proper channel 
through which the oxygen ions may travel in one direc- 
tion or the other—positive plate to negative plate in 
charge, and negative plate to positive plate in dis- 
charge. Consequently the amount of solution needs 
only to be sufficient to fulfill mechanical requirements. 
It is believed that the weight of solution will in prac- 
tice be only about 20 per cent. of the plate weight, or 
about 14 per cent. of the cell weight. In fact, the cell 
may be worked in the same manner as the so-called 
primary “dry cells.” Moreover, if the solution should 
escape, or be carried away, by gasing in charging, the 
only detriment seems to be the loss of active surface 
thereby occasioned, and it will only be necessary to fill 
up the cells to the proper level with water from time 
to time as evaporation or gasing may lower the level. 
For the same reason the specific gravity of the elec- 
trolyte does not appreciably vary during charge and 
discharge. 
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The briquettes of active material slightly expand on 
receiving oxygen, and slightly contract on delivering 
it—that is to say, the iron briquettes contract and the 
nickel briquettes expand during charge, while on dis- 
charge the iron briquettes expand and the nickel bri- 
quettes contract. The level of the solution is in this 
way scarcely affected. The expansions and contrac- 
tions of the briquettes appear to be well within the 
elastic limits of the spring steel containing boxes, and 
consequently the electric contact is always secure. The 
covers or sides of the window pockets merely approach 
to or recede from each other slightly during charge and 
discharge. Fortunately, steel is a metal which pos- 
sesses this mechanical elasticity in a marked degree. 

The action of the charging and discharging current 
upon the briquettes seems to be transferred from their 
external surfaces inward in a manner similar to the 
transfer of carbon and oxygen in the process of making 
malleable cast iron in the furnace on the principle of 
cementation. No active material has been found to be 
ejected from the briquettes through the window per- 
forations, even under deliberate overcharging and dis- 
charging. Such gas as is thereby produced makes its 
appearance on the external surface of the windows. 


Advantages. 


The new cell does not seem to be appreciably in- 
fluenced by changes of temperature, and should stand 
a very low temperature without detriment. The elec- 
trolyte—potash—does not attack any of the ingredients 
of the cell, nor are any of the ingredients soluble there- 
in. No local action occurs in the cell so far as has yet 
been observed, since the electromotive force is below 
that necessary to decompose water. 

The cell may be fully discharged to the practical 
zero point of electromotive force without detriment. 
In fact, a cell has not only been completely discharged, 
but recharged in the reverse or wrong direction, and 
after bringing it back to its originally charged state 
by proper restoration of the direction of charging cur- 
rent, the storage capacity remained unaffected. It 
would seem, therefore, that the cell should be capable 
of withstanding much abuse. 

Mr. Edison states that “the negative plate (nickel), 
eitber charged or discharged, can be removed from a 
working cell and dried in the air for a week without 
appreciably injuring it, and when the plate is finally 
replaced in the cell its charge is practically undimin- 
ished.” 

The positive (iron) plate, if similarly removed from 
the cell, will be likewise uninjured, but it soon loses 
its charge by the oxidization of the spongy iron with 
accompanying liberation of heat and appreciable rise 
of temperature extending over a period of several hours. 
On replacing the electrode, however, in the cell the stor- 
age capacity is unaffected on recharge. 

As regards cost, Mr. Edison believes that after fac- 
tory facilities now in course of preparation have been 
completed he will be able to furnish the cells at a price 
per kilowatt-hour not greater than the prevailing price 
of lead cells. 
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J. W. Walker, formerly general manager of the Pitts- 
burgh district for the American Bridge Company, with 
Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Connolly, Mr. Mitchell, and Henry 
W. Werneberg, a contractor, has formed the Pittsburgh 
Construction Company, with $100,000 capital, the inten- 
tion being to do a general construction and contracting 
business. The company will buy material from the 
American Bridge Company, and simply do the erecting. 
They will take all kinds of contracts. They have already 
contracted to build 13 miles of an extension for the West 
Side Belt Line at a cost of $400,000. This contract is to 
be completed by next January. About 500,000 yards of 
material will have to be moved, a great: number of 
small masonry and trestle bridges will be constructed, 
and one cut of 65 feet will be made. The line will open 
new coal fields, and will connect the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 
Curry Station. 
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Conference on Welfare of Employees. 


F. N. Savage, president of the Steel Works Club of 
Joliet, Il., who has called a national conference of firms 
and corporations to discuss the welfare of employees, has 
issued the following statement explanatory of the move- 
ment: 

There are a number of firms and corporations that 
have institutions and activities through which they are 
struggling to improve the economic, moral and social con- 
ditions of their employees, and there are a good many 
persons interested in the work. The object of the con- 
ference, which has been called to meet at Buffalo on June 
24, is, I think, to bring together these people, exchange 
ideas, effect a permanent organization and ascertain, as 
far as possible, what can and should be done toward the 
end in view—viz., the betterment of the wage earner. I 
assume that the conference will not take up the question 
of wages, nor do I think it should discuss the labor 
unions. I also think that should we attempt to interfere 
with either question our usefulness would be impaired. 

There have been a number of efforts made toward the 
general uplift, in the way of encouraging men to own 
their homes and beautify them and the establishment of 
clubs, containing libraries, reading rooms, gymnasiums, 
billiard rooms and with educational opportunities and 
facilities for recreation. The consideration of such work 
and, if feasible, its further extension and efforts along 
that line will probably be the first consideration of the 
conference. Institutions and activities for the better- 
ment of employees, when supported by employers, carry 
with them an increased degree of responsibility. 
Whether you will or not, the impress of authority and in- 
dorsement attaches itself to whatever is done by each, 
and one being recognized as the representative of a cor- 
poration or one’s immediate connection with it prevents 
cur humoring people by indulging in experiments with 
untried theories which are calculated to disorganize in- 
dustry and create discontent among employees. It has 
been and is yet a question how far the manager of a large 
lirm or corporation can interest hiniself in the personal 
affairs and general welfare of employees, consistent with 
sound business principles. The creation of a spirit of de- 
pendence and the development of fraternalism would 
not only be demoralizing but destructive. We cannot be 
guided by efforts made in Europe in behalf of the wage 
earner, as the fraternal idea has generally prevailed 
there. Any way, the heads of large business enterprises 
have not the time to give personal attention to the gen- 
eral welfare of the great body of employees, even if their 
doing so were not calculated to create complications; 
therefore, efforts in their bebalf, I think, must necessarily 
be delegated to others. 


——— ag 


A New Use for Pneumatic Tools.—One of the latest 
uses to which pneumatic tools have been applied is 
chiseling and gouging by means of properly formed 
tools, used in connection with the pneumatic hammer. 
The hammer strikes a series of very rapid blows upon 
the end of the chisel inserted in the hammer, and the 
chisel is thereby driven rapidly into the block or timber 
designed to be mortised or otherwise treated. The work 
is done much more rapidly and with greater ease to the 
operator than by hand, when using a mallet and hand 
chisel. The Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, are finding a growing trade in 
their chiseling hammers designed for this purpose. 
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The Pittsburgh Steamship Company, under whose or- 
ganization all the fleets belonging to the United States 
Steel Corporation are assembljed, have established their 
offices in the Board of Trade Building at Duluth, Minn. 
General Manager A. B. Wolvin and Assistant Manager 
A. L. Harvey will make their headquarters there. Cap- 
iain Wolvin expects that the company’s ships will carry 
about 10,000,000 tons this year, and there have been con- 
tracted from Pickands, Mather & Co. and other outside 
parties sufficient boats to move about 2,500,000 tons 
more. 
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The Birmingham Scythe Rolling Machine. 


The scythe rolling machine here illustrated, built by 
the Birmingham Iron Foundry of Derby, Conn., repre- 
sents the latest development of the original machine de- 
signed several years ago by J. H. C. Bacheldor. This 
company have built practically all of the scythe rolling 
machines used in the United States since their first intro- 
duction, about 1870, and the last one was constructed 
from entirely new designs and new patterns. 

The chief advantage of these machines, although they 
effect a great saving in labor, is the fact that they do 
much more perfect work—namely, they produce scythes 
of uniform weight to the length of the blade and of a 
true taper from heel to point. The rolling mill shown 
in the illustration is not necessarily confined to scythe 
rolling, as it can be adapted to any metal that is to be 
rolled on a taper by taking into account the speed of the 
roll surface and the travel of the slides, and obtaining 
any desired proportion by the change of gears. 

To describe the operation of this mill we will desig- 
nate the handle, which is seen in front of the lower roll 
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Oil Superseding Coal in Texas. 








A press dispatch from Beaumont, Texas, says that 
nearly every interest formerly using coal in that section 
of the country is now preparing to adopt oil for fuel, and 
it is expected that in less than six months the whole 
southwestern portion of the country will be using oil in 
place of coal. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road system, the Kansas City Southern system, the 
Southern Pacific and several other lines are equipping 
their locomotives with oil burners, and will give the oil 
fuel a practical test. As the Santa Fé has already ex- 
perimented successfully with the liquid fuel on their 
California line, it is expected that the replacement of 
coal by oil is likely to be made general in Texas within 
a short time. ‘The J. M. Guffey Petroleum Company of 

feaumont have purchased two whaleback boats at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by which they propose to deliver oil 
at all lake points. The company have already two pipe 
lines from their wells at Beaumont to Port Arihur and 
up the Sabine Pass. The pipe lines have a carrying ¢a- 
pacity of 20,000 barrels of oil a day, and the ofl can 





THE BIRMINGHAM SCYTHE ROLLING MACHINE. 


in the photograph, as A, the treadle on the front and 
bottom of the mill as B, the treadle directly back of B 
as ©, the pulley at the end of the mill as D, and the dog 
between the pinion and the roll housings as E. 

First, the self acting tongs are drawn back full length, 
the rod passed through the jaws of the tongs into the 
guide boxes, close to the roll. The lever A is then 
pressed down, and the treadle B depressed and held 
down. This action brings the dog E in front of the slide. 
The treadle C is then pressed down, which will bring the 
clutch into gear, and at the same time the tongs will be 
advanced by means of the cam on the shaft and a latch 
attached to the tongs, and will enter the rod into the 
rolls. As the slide advances the end comes into contact 


with the dog E, which unships the clutch and leaves the 


slides in the right position for the next operation. This 


operation is to draw the tongs back as at first, pass the 


rod between the jaws (flatways this time), and then 


press down on treadle C, and the tongs will act. The 


rod will pass through the roll slides, raising the bottom 
roll and giving the rod a true taper from heel to point. 
Four passes, two edgeways and two flatways, complete 
the operation. The slides are then returned to place by 
means of the pulley D and clutch at the end of the ma- 
chine. The slides are made sectionally, so that any de- 
sired amount of taper can be obtained by putting wedges 
of proper thickness between the sections. 


thus be delivered direct from the wells to steamers at 
Sabine Pass. It is estimated that for fuel purposes 
three and one-half barrels of oil are equal to 1 ton of the 
best Pittsburgh coal. On this basis the oil can come in- 
to competition with Pittsburgh coal at lake ports and 
other territory where coal is worth over $2.50 a ton. It 
is thought possible to load tank steamers at Port Arthur, 
Texas, send them around by the gulf, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the St. Lawrence River and the Welland Canal into the 
chain of great lakes and deliver the oil in less than 30 


days. 
eS oe ew 


The directors of the Wisconsin Graphite Company of 
Stevens Point, Wis., are about to erect a $50,000 plant in 
or near Pittsburgh. The graphite deposits belonging to 
the concern are located at Stevens Point, and it is their 
intention to ship the ore to the new Pittsburgh plant 
when completed, where it will be crushed and separated 
and prepared for the market. The officers of the Wis- 
consin Graphite Company, as recently reorganized, are: 
E. D. Steinman, president; Howard B. Swearer, vice- 
president and general manager; W. W. Pipes, secretary, 
and Frederick J. Shaler, general sales agent, who, with 
H. M. Bradley, form the directorate of the company. 

An oil gusher of large proportions is reported to have 
been struck 15 miles southeast of Houma; La., and 40 
miles west of New Orleans. 
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Commercial Reciprocity.* 


BY THOMAS C, SEARCH. 


The most serious problem that now presents itself in 
relation to the export trade of the United States con- 
eerns not only the further extension of this trade, but 
also the preservation of the business already established. 
Heretofore it has been comparatively easy for American 
manufacturers to secure foreign business whenever they 
have put forth serious effort to get it. Emergencies 
of unusual activity in England and Germany, which 
have debarred manufacturers in those countries from ag- 
gressive competition, have made it possible in many in- 
stances for American manufacturers to secure with lit- 
tle effort orders which under ordinary conditions could 
have been taken only by a struggle. Then, again, Amer- 
ican competition has not been regarded abroad as a very 
important factor in international trade by those who 
have encountered it. 

These conditions have changed very materially dur- 
ing the past year, and will be altered still further in the 
near future. Instead of a free field and open markets 
we are likely to encounter obstacles that will hinder 
very seriously the further extension of our foreign trade 
and threaten that which is already established. De- 
creasing industrial activity and declining prices in many 
lines, particularly in Germany and Great Britain, are 
making American competition oppressive where its force 
was not felt when business was abundant for all. Eu- 
rope has suddenly awakened, too, to a realization of the 
vast competitive strength of the United States, and those 
who formerly were amused and entertained by Ameri- 
can aggressiveness now are alarmed by our encroach- 
ment upon the markets which they have regarded as 
their own. All of this indicates that new conditions will 
be encountered and new problems will have to be solved 
in our commercial relations with other nations. 

The expansion of the territorial limifs of the United 
States has given rather a sharp wrench to our govern- 
mental organism, and the extension of the field of our 
commercial operations is likely to give a no less severe 
shock to the economic policy which has made possible 
the marvelous industrial and commercial development 
of the nation. So long as it was necessary to consider 
only the needs of the country, its industry and its com- 
merce, it mattered not what other nations thought or 
said of the American protective policy. That they 
considered as selfish what we deemed patriotic did not 
concern us. The practice of getting all that could be 
had and keeping all that was obtained was eminently a 
proper principle upon which to proceed with the devel- 
opment of the nation’s industries within the limits of 
the domestic market. 

Having crossed the seas with goods to sell, and hav- 
ing begun a business that has amazed foreign competi- 
tors, we are confronted with new conditions, and we 
find that the outer view of our economic policy differs 
somewhat from its appearance on this side. A century 
of history has demonstrated the marvelous efficiency of 
the protective policy for the creation of a great and 
prosperous industrial nation. Other nations, profiting 
by our experience, adopt the same policy, and barriers 
rise to impede our commercial progress abroad. 

What shall we do under these conditions to preserve 
our export trade and open the way for its further expan- 
sion? Shall we abandon our protective system and ask 
other nations to give us equally free admission to their 
markets? Not for a moment should we consider such a 
step. It would be neither safe, expedient nor practical 
in accomplishing the desired purpose. If Germany 
seeks industrial advancement through a protective poli- 
cy, far be it from us to object to the fullest enjoyment 
by others of that which has given us so great prosperity. 
If Russia undertakes to plant factories throughout her 
vast domains, we should be the last to criticise her 
adoption of the methods that have proved so successful 
here. 


Conditions which now confront us in our foreign trade 


tion of Manufacturers. 
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present the opportunity and impose upon us the duty of 
readjusting our commercial relations with other coun- 
tries upon such a basis as shall insure freer intercourse 
without any sacrifice of material interests by either 
party. To put it in a word, reciprocity is the one fac- 
tor that is of the utmost value to us in the present stage 
of our export trade. For 12 years past, ever since James 
G. Blaine attempted to bring the nations of the two 
Americas into closer union by the application of this 
principle, reciprocity has been a favorite topic of dis- 
cussion by economists and business men as well. Belief 
in the potency of this principle, however, has been based 
more upon prophecy than upon experience; but now as 
never before do we see plainly before us conditions 
which call for the immediate practical application of 
commercial reciprocity. 

We see industrial Germany aroused and alarmed by 
the encroachment of American competition, not in for- 
eign neutral markets, but in the midst of the empire, 
where our manufacturers have been selling their ma- 
chinery and products as never before. We see Russia 
incensed because her friendly efforts to secure commer- 
cial courtesies in return for valuable concessions ex- 
tended to us have been cavalierly ignored and great in- 
justice done to her. France has waited patiently for 
nearly two years to give us abundant time to consider 
propositions touching mutual trade concessions; but 
even such courteous forbearance hardly may be ex- 
pected to continue without end. Even Austria and 
Switzerland, of less importance to us from a commercial 
standpoint, are expressing with much emphasis their 
dissatisfaction with our national policy which seeks to 
obtain all possible trade advantages and yet is unwilling 
to concede any favors in return. 

To my mind there is no more important work to 
which the National Association of Manufacturers can 
apply its energy and influence in the immediate future 
than an effort to induce the Senate of the United States 
to give favorable consideration to treaties of commercial 
reciprocity submitted for approval by that body. The* 
position in which the people of the United States find 
themselves is humiliating. After reiterated expressions 
of desire for reciprocity treaties, after the added empha- 
sis given to these requests by successive Presidential 
messages, and even after the creation of special machin- 
ery within the Department of State for the negotiation 
of such international agreements, we find all of these 
efforts made of no effect by the refusal of the Senate to 
give consideration to the treaties presented for ratifica- 
tion. And the special plenipotentiary of the State De- 
partment abandons his work and resigns his office be- 
cause of the evident futility of the undertaking. 

I say to you, members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, that here is a problem which can well 
command our most serious attention and our most de- 
termined efforts. I believe I do not overestimate its im- 
portance when I say that the continuance and further 
extension of our magnificent export trade in manufac- 
tured products depends more upon our willingness to 
barter privileges with our foreign customers than upon 
any other influence that we can discern at the present 
time. We can yield much that will be of value to others 
without causing loss or injury to our own interests. If 
we are not willing and able to adopt such a policy we 
must expect not only the loss of privileges we now en- 
joy, but also open retaliation as a punishment for our 
selfishness. 

As the first practical step let us urge the Senate to 
ratify the treaty of commercial reciprocity with France, 
so long delayed, so repeatedly postponed, but still alive. 
True, it is not an ideal measure, so far as its provisions 
are known to us; but I believe it to be vastly better than 
nothing and a step in the right direction. It is better 
for us to have this treaty put into operation, trusting to 
an agreement embodying everything anybody desires 
with the subsequent amendments to remedy its defects, 
than to insist upon probability that it will be lost in its 
entirety. Something is always better than nothing, and 
it is wiser to take what we can get than to ask for too 
much and get nothing. 

I feel justified in dwelling upon the subject of reci- 
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procity at such length by the conviction that the matter 
is one that concerns us even more deeply than we can 
conceive without a careful study of the conditions that 
now prevail in those countries where our export trade 
centers most largely. I believe that our present duty 
involves something more than a perfunctory expression 
of opinion and hope. There is need for vigorous and 
continued effort to bring about the practical application 
of the principles of reciprocity in our commercial inter- 
course with other nations. 


—_ 


The Cincinnati Heavy Pattern Upright Drill. 





The latest type of vertical drill built by the Cincinnati 
Machine Tool Company of Cincinnati is provided with a 
geared tapping attachment on the spindle. As the oper- 
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ator has full control he is enabled to stop, start or reverse 
the spindle instantly and can, therefore, do much more 
work. With this attachment it is possible to tap right or 
left hand threads equally well. A forward movement 
of the iever shown at the left in the engraving starts 
the spindle, and when the tap has gone the required 
depth a movement in the opposite direction reverses the 
spindle and returns the tap. Very heavy tapping can 
be done with this attachment, the 24-inch drill handling 
14-inch pipe taps or 2-inch standard taps. Cast iron can 
be tapped with 1-inch taps without the use of the back 
gears. The attachment consists of a powerful friction 
clutch device, which, however, becomes a positive clutch 
in doing very heavy work, by means of locking pins 
which prevent any slipping. All of the different sizes of 
drills built by the company can be furnished with this 
attachment. 
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Perpetual Injunction Against a Labor Union. 





In the Court of Common Pleas of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, on June 1, Judge Kumler rendered an im- 
portant decision in the injunction suit of the Dayton 
Mfg. Company of Dayton, Ohio, against the Metal Pol- 
ishers’, Buffers’, Platers’ and Brass Workers’ Union No. 
5, of Dayton, after a hearing covering 14 days. The de 
cision permanently enjoins the defendants from in any 
way interfering with the business of the plaintiffs. The 
petition in the case alleges in substance that the plantiffs 
are a corporation organized under the laws of Ohio, 
and engaged in the manufacture of car trimmings in 
brass and plated goods, locomotive headlights and other 
urticles; that in carrying on said business they have a 
department in the factory known as the polishers’ and 
buffers’ department, in which they have constantly em- 
ployed a number of metal polishers and buffers, and 
that it was necessary to have said department and men 
employed therein for the operation of their business; 
that nearly all of the defendants are members of Union 
No. 5, which is a voluntary association whose business 
and proceedings are carried on in secret; that on the 9th 
day of October, 1899, Louis Kissinger and 16 other de- 
fendants named in the petition were in the employ of 
plaintiffs in the polishing and buffing department of the 
factory; that on said 9th day of October all of the said 
17 defendants were discharged because the output of the 
department was not satisfactory to the general manager 
and other officers of the company, and that since Octo- 
ber 9 the plaintiffs have been compelled to have a large 
portion of the polishing and buffing required in their 
business done outside of their factory. 

The petition specifically charges that the defendants 


conspired together to prevent the plaintiffs from having 


their polishing and buffing done in the city of Dayton 
by others engaged in the same business; that they 
threatened the remaining employees and others who 
were subsequently employed by the company to take the 
places of those discharged with force and violence to 
compel them to leave the plaintiffs’ service; that they 
threatened and intimidated certain persons from dealing 
with the plaintiffs; that they “ picketed” the plaintiffs’ 
factory for the purpose of intimidating their employees 
and caused disturbance which made it necessary to call 
in police assistance to preserve the peace. 

The court found all the alleged acts of the defend- 
ant union illegal, and being satisfied of the truth of the 
allegations, from the evidence produced, gave a decree 
in favor of the plaintiffs for a perpetual injunction as 
prayed for in the petition. An appeal was taken by the 
defendants. 

In summing up his decision, Judge Kumler said: 
“When we take into consideration that the defendant 
union is a secret organization, whose members are 
pledged to secrecy and who agree to stand by the legal 
majority, one can readily understand that it is difficult 
to obtain a satisfactory conclusion of the facts in the 
case by positive testimony. By the very necessities of 
the case, made so by the defendants themselves, we had 
to rely largely on circumstantial evidence. Circum- 
stantial evidence, however, when satisfactory to a court 
or jury, is more convincing than positive testimony. 
The members of the union having agreed among them- 
selves to divulge none of its proceedings and to stand 
by the legal majority in all matters, are presumed to 
have full knowledge of all that was going on. It will 
not do for the non-participating members to say that 
they should not be held responsible because they did 
not personally engage in the boycott or picketing, or 
the threats and violence. When a conspiracy is once 
formed among a number of individuals, the act of one 
is the act of all. It is equally true that the act of the 
legal majority of the union is the act of each of its mem- 
bers. : 

“If the defendants would live within the objects 
and purposes of their organization as expressed in their 
constitution and by-laws, all would be well and we 
would never hear cf any trouble between the employer 
and the employees. But when the members of the 
union go beyond their conceded right to peacefully per- 
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suade or arbitrate and resort to threats, intimidation 
and violence to accomplish their ends, they must ex- 
pect to face the courts, which always have and always 
will condemn such conduct.” 


— 
—— 


The Seneca Falls Gear Cutting and [lilling At- 
tachment for Lathes. 





The accompanying cuts show a new attachment for 
iathes which may be used instead of gear cutting and 
milling machines for certain kinds of work. The bracket 
piece which contains the driving mechanism is attached 
to the cross feed slide of the lathe in place of the regular 
tool block. The driving arbor which runs through this 
bracket piece transmits motion to the upright or cutter 
spindle by means of a pair of spiral gears, which are en- 
cased, so that they are free from dirt and chips. The 
driving arbor received its motion from the head stock 
spindle through a train of three-spur gears, one of which 
is screwed on to the nose of the lathe spindle and has 
& wide face which allows a longitudinal travel of 3 inches 
for the cutters. Any of the regular change gears fur- 
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the head stock spindle of the lathe and the spindle of the 
swivel dividing head, as the taper holes and those of both 
spindles are of the same size. Gears may be cut as large 
as the swing of the lathe. A complete index is furnished, 
and any number of teeth may be cut from 1 to 50, and 
nearly all numbers up to 360. Brown & Sharpe or any 
standard milling and gear cutters can be used. Figs. No. 
1 and 2 show the attachment arranged for cutting spur, 
bevel or miter gears. milling cutters, &c. Fig. 3 shows 
the attachment arranged for cutting flutes in taps, ream- 
ers, &c., and Fig. 4 shows it arranged for slabbing and 
various milling operations requiring a vise. This attach- 
ment is desigued by the Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., for use on their Star foot and power 
engine lathes. 


<p 
a 





The final report of the population of the United States 
which has been issued by the Census Bureau gives the 
total population of the country, including Alaska, Ha- 
waii, the Indian Territory and Indian reservations, in 
1900, as 76,303,387. The total population as ascertained 
by the 1890 census was 63,069,756. For the decade of 





Fig. 1.—Cutting Spur Gears. 
THE SENECA FALLS GEAR CUTTING 


nished with the lathe may be used for the other two driv- 
ing gears, and by using different combinations a large 
number of speeds for the cutter may be secured. The 
intermediate gear is on an adjustable quadrant which 
Swivels on the frame piece and allows a cross movement 
of the entire frame piece and slide rest, and accommo- 
dates the cutters to the various sizes of work. The au- 
tomatic longitudinal feed or the hand crank may be used 
to feed the cutter to the work. : 
The base of the swivel dividing head is securely 
clamped to the lathe bed by means of two bolts and a 
binder plate and has cross and vertical feeds which are 
operated by a hand crank. The upright part swivels on 
the cross feed slide, which is graduated and renders it 
capable of fine adjustment to any horizontal angle. The 
frame piece containing the spindle, indexing mechanism 
and the overhanging arm swivels on the vertical feed 
slide, which is graduated and allows fine adjustment to 
any vertical angle. By means of these two feed adjust- 
ments and the cross and vertical feeds, cuts of any de- 
sired angle muy be made. For milling operations re- 
quiring a vise, the frame piece containing spindle and in- 
dexing device and overhanging arm is removed and the 
vise arrangement is attached to the vertical slide. This 
may also be swiveled to any angle. In using this vise ar- 
rangement the m'lling cutters may be driven by the head 
stock spindle. Chucks, centers, &c., may be used on both 


Fig. 2.—Cutting Beve! Gears 


AND MILLING ATTACHMENT FOR LATHES 


1870 to 1880 the increase in the population was 26 per 
cent., which was about the same rate as that during the 
preceding ten years; from 1880 to 1890 ihe increase was 
just under 25 per cent., and from 1890 to 1900, 21 per 
cent. The report states that Rhode Island, with 407 in- 
habitants to the square mile, is the most densely settled 
State in the Union, Massachusetts coming next with 390 
inhabitants to the square mile, New Jersey third with 
250, and Connecticut fourth with 187. Four other States 
have more than 100 inhabitants to the square mile— 
viz., New York with 152.6, Pennsylvania with 140.1, 
Maryland with 120.5, and Ohio with 102 to a square 
mile. Alaska has but one person to every 10 square 
miles, and Nevada only four persons to a like area. 


”_ 
—_- 





The National Tube Company of the United States 
Steel Corporation on June 3 voluntarily advanced the 
wages of all the workers in their Youngstown, Ohio, 
plant, averaging 1744 cents per day. The increase af- 
fects 425 men. 


It is reported from London that the British Govern- 
ment has decided to introduce new American labor sav- 
ing machinery, such as pneumatic drilling and riveting 
machines, &¢c.. at the naval dockyard at Portsmouth, 
England. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


Offices of The Iron Age, Hastines Hovss, | 
NorFOLK STREET, Strand, W. C. { 


The Markets. 


In all the iron centers the prospects of the market 
have been brighter than for some time past. In Glas- 
gow the threatened coal strike has practically been 
averted, both employers and men agreeing to submit 
their differences to arbitration. The result of this has 
been to engender a spirit of greater confidence, and 
prices undoubtedly have stiffened. In Manchester the 
tone is more confident, and for prompt delivery prices 
have become stronger. A feeling, however, of uncer- 
tainty for the future is dominant, and buying in great 
quantities is exceptional. Jobbers are quoting below 
current rates for forward orders. In the finished iron 
prices are being cut very low, quotations being con- 
siderably under the quoted list. In Birming- 
ham, notwithstanding the approach of the Whitsun 
holiday, business is undoubtedly more brisk than it has 
been during this year. At the iron trade meeting, held 
last Thursday, advances in the price of black and gal- 
vanized sheets were made. All through the year both 
these goods have been in a depressed condition, but the 


Fig. 3.—Cutting Flutes on Taps. 
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galvanized branch is showing more life, there being a 
considerable increase in the number of orders, and a 
corresponding increase in price. This has led to an 
advance in the price of spelter, while black sheets have 
advanced $1.25. Several contracts are reported for 
doubles at £8 ($40). The greater firmness of market 
prices is to some extent due to an advance in the price 
of coke. Firmer prices are being obtained for steel 
hoops. In Sheffield there is a hopeful tone in the iron 
market, but the steel trade is quiet, and buyers are 
only stocking for immediate requirements. Thus, a 
bird’s-eye view of trade in the metal centers shows 
marked improvement. But while orders are now more 
plentiful in nearly all branches of the metal trades the 
tone of the market can hardly be described as buoyant. 
Steady, solid business, mitigated by doubts of the fu- 
ture, about describes the situation. In Glasgow a fort- 
night ago the Clyde Bridge Steel Company closed down 
their works on the ground that they could not make steel 
plates at £5 15s. ($28.75), less 5 per cent., profitably. As 
this firm have an output of 70,000 tons per annum the 
stoppage naturally shortened supplies and prices 
promptly stiffened. At the present moment steel plates 
are selling at £5 15s., compared with £5 5s. net a fort- 
night ago. The Clyde Bridge Works are still idle, and 
the directors of the company affirm that they will con- 
tinue idle until prices touch £6 net. The pig iron war- 
rant market has been slack during the week, prices be- 
ing slightly easier. This is, to some extent, accounted 


for by the receipt of a cargo of Canadian pig iron, the 
quality of which, it is reported, has given satisfaction. 
It is used by founders who had previously been buyers 
of Cleveland iron. Prices of the home made article 
had, in consequence, to be quoted from 6 pence to 1 
shilling per ton cheaper. There is every prospect that 
Canadian pig iron will become a settled factor in the 
Glasgow market for some time. Orders for machinery 
and metals in inereasing quantities have recently been 
received from India, Burmah and Argentina. France 
and Germany have been buying largely English ma- 
chinery, shop tools, guns and sanitary appliances. 


The Tin Plate Trade. 


A few weeks ago there appeared in The Iron Age 
a criticism upon the condition of the tin plate trade 
in South Wales. When everything that can be said in 
favor of the South Wales tin plate trade has been ut- 
tered the broad fact remains that this trade continues 
in a parlous condition. In many respects it is the most 
incompetently conducted trade in this country. <A 
shocking absence of technical information, a complete 
lack of progressive ideas both among employers and 
employed, is slowly telling its tale. Now and again we 
have a temporary spurt, but the market invariably re- 





Fig. 4.—Slabbing. 


AND MILLING ATTACHMENT FOR LATHES. 


verts to its old stagnant condition. It is perfectly true 
that the Dingley tariff hit the South Wales trade very 
hard indeed, and it was to be expected that for some 
time to come trade would be bad. But years have 
now elapsed, and the market shows no signs of 
improvement. Yet a careful suryey of the markets 
of the world will convince any unprejudiceu observer 
that there is a growing demand in India, Australia, 
South America, Eastern Europe and elsewhere for tin 
plates of varying quantities and qualities. If the South 
Wales manufacturers had a free hand, doubtless they 
would associate for the purposes of opening up markets 
in various parts of the world, but they seem to be en- 
tirely in the hands of the jobbers, and in many cases 
are only the nominal proprietors of their own works. 
Now that the idea of trusts and combines is in the 
air, it must surely strike some financier that the tin 
plate trade admirably lends itself to organic combina- 
tion. It is highly localized, the grades are not many 
and are easily distinguished, while a little competent 
arrangement of the works would satisfactorily settle 
difficulties as to the quality of the tin plates required 
for different markets. At the end of April there were 
335 mills working either fully or partially, and 53 at a 
standstill. I was informed a short time ago by an 
expert that these mills would average out about £3000 
a mill. It would not be difficult to arrive at the good 
will. If this were done, and a South Wales Tin Plate 
Trust were formed, I have no doubt that trade could 
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be galvanized into life again, new markets opened up, 
and ‘new ideas for the use of tin plates utilized. I re- 
member some years ago a prominent South Wales mer- 
chant suggested that tin plate should be used for pack- 
ing tea cases instead of lead, as is now the case. This 
may be impracticable, but (at least on the face of 
things) it would seem that the uses of tin plate can be 
considerably increased in number and value. The 
latest details as to employment at tin plate works dur- 
ing April show very clearly the present position. The 
first table shows the number of mills at the works at 
three comparative periods, and the second table indi- 
cates the stationary or backward character of the ex- 
port trade: 

. No. of mills in such works. 


No. 0 
works Not 
open. Working. working. Total 
Works giving full employment.. 42 202 9.6 202 
Works giving partialemployment 25 133 53 186 
Total at end of April, 1901. 67 335 53 888 
Corresponding total for March, 
DE Gene dk ie 05.s6aGe Some 62 293 62 855 
Corresponding total for April, 
Se 66656 cas He WK OHH e dus 84 413 65 478 


The exports of tin plates and black plates from the 
United Kingdom in the months covered by the above: 


-——Tin plates. -——Black plates.—_, 
April, March, April, April, March, April, 
1901. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1901. 1900, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
To United States.. 3,676 2,044 3,594 GD «ves 14 
To other countries.19,446 16,050 19,908 4,169 2,398 5,210 





| ees 23,122 18,094 23,502 4,218 2,398 5,224 
The Nickel Company. 


The Mond Nickel Company, Limited, with a capital 
of $3,000,008, more than two-thirds of which is called 
up, have been formed to carry on the business of min- 
ing and smelting nickel and copper ores, and of re- 
fining them by Dr. Ludwig Mond’s patent process. It 
is asserted that this new process is an entirely new de- 
parture in metallurgy, and the company claim that 
it will give them the command of the nickel trade. 
The invention, according to the prospectus, utilizes the 
property of nickel of forming a volatile compound with 
earbonic oxide. This compound is produced at ordi- 
nary temperature from the matte obtained by smelting 
and bessemerizing nickel copper ores after a simple 
preliminary treatment. On applying moderate heat 
pure metallic nickel is obtained in salable form. It is 
further asserted that this process has been fully worked 
out in all details on a manufacturing scale at small 
works at Smethwick, near Birmingham, where over 
50 tons of nickel have been manufactured and delivered 
to a number of large consumers, from whom satisfac- 
tory reports have been received as to its quality. 
Special machinery, essential to the successful working 
of the process, has been invented and protected by 
separate patents of recent date. The directorate is a 
strong one. Dr. Ludwig Mond, Sir Andrew Noble, 
chairman of Sir William G. Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co., Limited; Hon. G. A. Drummond, vice-president of 
the Bank of Montreal; Charles J. Galloway, J. P., chair- 
man of Galloways, Limited, Manchester; James Ross,. 
vice-president of the Montreal Street Railway Com- 
pany, and others. 


The Canadian Bounty. 

It is reported that Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Minis- 
ter of Finance, has informed some British shipbuilding 
firms that if they will construct the ships for the pro- 
posed fast steam ship service in Canada, they shall have 
a substantial bonus. A prominent British financial 
paper remarks on this that it is sure our shipbuilders 
will bear in mind the great free trade doctrine that 
England’s suipbuilding is strong because it is not pam- 
pered, and refuse the proffered bribe. I am not quite 
sure if these words are “ writ sarcastick.” 8. G. H. 


—_— 


Mayor Van Wyck of New York City has signed an 
ordinance of the Municipal Assembly affirming the plans 
of the Rapid T'rransit Commission for a railway tunnel 
under the East River connecting the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. 
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The Olmsted Power Hack Saw. 


The power hack saw manufactured by L. H. Olm- 
sted of Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., is so designed as to 
provide a firm support for the saw frame and the saw 
guide, thus insuring a true vertical cut through the work. 
Means are provided for raising and lowering the saw and 
for conveniently adjusting the pressure upon the saw. 
There is a swivel vise for holding work, with a pointer 
or indicator to move along a segment marked to indicate 
various angles, and that can be secured at any angle de- 
sired. In this machine a hack saw is secured in a frame, 
to which is given a horizontal reciprocating motion by 
means of a revolving crank and connecting rod. Refer- 
ring to the engraving, B is a stout post firmly fixed in 
the bed piece A; a sleeve, G, embraces this post and is 
adjustable up and down. To this sleeve is secured & 
horizontal slideway upon which the saw frame slides. 
The head C moves on a slideway that is supported by 
the post I and extends into a deep vertical groove, D, in 
the saw frame. The connecting rod unites the head with 
the crank, so that when the machine is in motion the saw 





THE OLMSTED POWER HACK SAW. 


frame is reciprocated the same whether in a high or low 
position. The saw guide H is attached to the sleeve G 
close to the work and is adjustable in all directions. This 
is important to prevent the breaking of saws and to in- 
sure a true vertical cut in the work. The studs upon 
which the saw is hooked in the reciprocating frame hold 
the sides of the saw in a vertical position at all times 
without adjusting. It will be observed that the lower- 
ing and raising lever E, starting lever F and vise screw 
wheel are all conveniently located at the front of the ma- 
chine. The weight J is adjustable on the lever E to give 
any desired pressure on the saw and is held fast by turn- 
ing the ball. No countershaft is required, there being 
a clutch for starting and stopping attached to the ma- 
chine. It can be placed under a main shaft and belted 
from a pulley or coupling. 


”— 





A movement is said to be on foot to bring together in 
an association all the manufacturers of aluminum goods 
in the United States. A proposition has been made that 
the first meeting should be held at Buffalo, N. Y., during 
the life of the Pan-American Exposition, as Buffalo is 
somewhat of a headquarters of the aluminum industry. 
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Spanish-American Notes. 


TAPACHULA, CHIAPAS, May, 1901.—This is the section 
toward which the railroads of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica are converging from both north and south. Chiapas 
has possibilities in mining, not only gold and silver, but 
copper and iron as well. The two latter metals are un- 
touched, especially in the districts of San Cristobal and 
toward Soconusco, where magnetic ores crop out very 
often. Several parties are here from San Francisco 
looking into the beds of hematite near this town; if 
found profitable works will be established, with a nar- 
row gauge railroad to San Benito, on the Pacific. 

Returning to the railroads, the Cuernavaca-Pacific is 
surely making its way toward the south; many believe 
that within six months the road will reach the ocean. 
The Central Mexican is making headway on its Guada- 
lajara branch via Colima, where a short line is already 
running to the Pacific port of Manzanillo. According to 
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With all the drawbacks spoken of, it is easily noted 
hereabouts that American machinery, plows and farm- 
ing implements, bicycles, buggies and rifles, revolvers 
and shotguns are much more common than they were 
four or five years ago. Cc. 


<<< —__ 


The Caskey Portable Pneumatic Punch. 


The portable pneumatic punch built by F. F. Slocomb 
& Co. of Wilmington, Del., was originally designed by 
a shipbuilding firm for use in torpedo boat construction. 
The original tool constructed for this purpose is still in 
use, and actually did 90 per cent. of the work on the two 
boats for which it was intended. Of course some im- 
provements were suggested, and these have been em- 
bodied in the punch as now constructed. One of the 
chief advantages of a tool of this kind is on work that 
either cannot be reached by the power punch at all or 
which requires to be taken down and carried to the 
punch, and then put in place again. 








THE CASKEY PORTABLE PNEUMATIC PUNCH. 


the best calculations, it will cost fully $4,000,000 to 
build the necessary steel piers at Manzanillo, and as 
much more to build a sea wall; then steamers of 6000 
tons can anchor within the harbor, whereas now all 
craft of any size lies two or more miles out at sea, at the 
mercy of the northers which often spring up in a few 
minutes along this coast. The Mexican Government is 
greatly interested in opening up its Pacific States; as 
they now are they do not produce one-hundredth of what 
they should—no rail or other lines of communication 
with the interior, with immense natural wealth lying 
idle for want of capital and proper exits. Guerrero, 
Chiapas, Jalisco and Oaxaca all have resources which 
Central Mexico is bereft of, but their production is lim- 
ited to-day to coffee, hides, lumber and small quantities 
of ore for export. The Government has begun dredging 
several of the navigable rivers in these States, and bids 
for a number of steel bridges are being called for. 

With the change of ownership in the Mexican Cen- 
tral, the natives are hoping that American capital will 
now flow more readily into Central, and especially 
Soutbern, Mexico—the land of rubber, cacao, coffee and 
precious woods. 


In construction the tool is quite simple, and this 
gives it great durability. The chief distinctive feature 
is a hollow piston containing oil, within a prolongation 
of which a stationary tube is adapted to telescope, the 
oil being thereby forced into and through the tube and 
thence upon the plunger, where it exerts accumulated 
pressure. The air which drives the piston during the 
stroke is utilized to drive it back for another, being 
finally expelled through the exhaust during the next 
succeeding stroke. This, as will be apparent, effects an 
important saving In the amourft of air used. 

The punch is built in four sizes. The smallest, or size 
0, weighing 28 pounds, is adapted to work up to 3-16 
inch; size 1, shown in cut, weighs 145 pounds and will 
punch up to % inch; sizes 2 and 8 are adapted for punch- 
ing % inch and %& inch plates, respectively. 


aif 
_ 





Ex-Mayor Rettew of Carbondale, Pa., recently em- 
ployed as traveling engineer for the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works of Philadelphia, has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Pocahontas Coal & Iron Company, witb 
headquarters at Pocahontas, Va. 
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Mechanical Engineers. 


THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION. 


A report was given in our last issue of the first day’s 
proceedings of the forty-third meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, held last week at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Following is a partial list of the mem- 
bers and guests registered as in attendance on this oc- 
casion: 


W. F. M. Goss, Dean Schools of Engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

J. B. Stanwood, Technical School, Cincinnati. 

W. H. McFarland, Westinghouse Electrical & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Robert W. Hunt, Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago. 

E. H. Parks, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 

E. E. Wood, Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt. 

Wm. Ritchie, the Advance Mfg. Company, Hamilton. 

Geo. W. Cope, The Iron Age, Chicago. 

D. 8S. Jacobus, professor Expl. Mechs. Engrg. Physics, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Jersey City, N. J. 

Irving H. Reynolds, E. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee. : 

W. G. Starkweather, secretary Local Committee, superintendent 
Milwaukee Automobile Company. 

J. I. Astrom, Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. 

Chas. P. Bossert, Pfister & Vogel Leather Company, Milwaukee. 

John Clark Finney, Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee. 

Frank Kempsmith, Kempsmith Machine Tool Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Bruno Victor Nordberg, Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. 

Edwin Reynolds, Reliance Works, Milwaukee. 

Henry Weickel, Milwaukee. 

Stephen W. Baldwin, Pennsylvania & Maryland Steel Companies, 
New York. 

Gus C. Henning, consulting engineer, New York. 

Cc. W. Hunt, 45 Broadway, New York. 

Geo. T. Ladd, Fort Wayne, Ind., the Bass Foundry & Machine 
Company. 

BE. E. Keller, Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh. 

Wm. A. Bole, Pittsburgh. 

Ambrose Swasey, Warner & Swasey, Cleveland. 

Jos. G. Prosser, Chester, Ill. 

John Riddell, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

F. M. Rites, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A. K. Mansfield, Buckeye Engineering Company, Salem, Ohio. 

W. F. Barnes, W. F. & J. Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill. 

G. W. Bissell, professor mechanical engineering Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

E. R. Fellows, Fellows Gear Shaper Company, Springfeld, Vt. 

H. G. Reist, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Storm Bull, professor steam engineering, University Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Kenneth Torrance, Ridgewood Pumping Station, Brooklyn. 

8. L. G. Griswold Knox, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
wa Ee 

W. 8. Jacobs, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 


C. E. Du Puy, assistant professor machine construction, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. 


Vv. E. Edwards, Morgan Construction Company, Worcester. 
Paul B. Morgan, Morgan Construction Company, Worcester. 
T. W. Hugo, consulting mechanical engineer, Duluth, Minn. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Prof. D. 8. Jacobus of Hoboken, N. J., read the pre- 
liminary report of the committee appointed to codify and 
standardize the methods of making engine tests. At- 
tached to the report were a set of rules for conducting 
steam engine tests and another set for conducting gas 
and oil engine tests, hot air engines not having been con- 
sidered, as those in the market are of comparatively 
small size and seldom tested. The rules specifically 
treated all the factors essential in testing engines. Blank 
forms were given to be followed in making records of 
tests. The reports was foMowed by a discussion, to which 
written contributions were made by W. W. Christy of 
Paterson, N. J.; H. W. Hibbard of Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Prof. Robert H. Thurston of Ithaca. B. T. Sederholm of 
Chicago discussed it orally. The diagrams and the 
brake were the principal subjects of criticism. A motion 
by C. W. Hunt was adopted requesting the council of 
*he society to consider, and if found practicable and de- 
sirable, to prepare suitable blanks for recording engine 
tests for sale to the members. 

Prof. James B. Stanwood of Cincinnati read the sec- 
ond tentative report of the Committee on Standardizing 
Tests of Dynamos and Engines, stating that they had 


endeavored to reduce the number of units te be consid- 
ered in conducting tests. The plan which will be fol- 
lowed was given in detail. This report had not been 
put in type, but will shortly be printed and sent to the 
members. It was discussed at some length by F. V. Hen- 
shaw of Ampere, N. J.; H. G. Reist of Schenectady, N. 
Y.; A. K. Mansfield of Salem, Ohio; Wm. H. Bryan of St. 
Louis, and W. M. McFarland of Pittsburgh, the last 
named also one of the committee. Mr. McFarland stated 
that a crying necessity existed for standardizing tests of 
direct current dynamos. 

Opportunity was given to members to discuss the 
paper of A. J. Rossi on “ The Influence of Titanium on 
the Properties of Cast Iron and Steel,’ read on Wednes- 
day morning. Mr. Rossi had brought for the inspection 
of the members a large number of samples of ferro- 
titanium, titanic pig iron, and iron and steel in which 
varying percentages of titanium had been used as an 
alloy. T. W. Hugo of Duluth, Minn., asked how much 
titanium should be used to accomplish good results, and 
to what extent it would displace nickel. Mr. Rossi 
stated that he had been making demonstrations of the 
qualities of titanium as an alloy of cast iron with Dr. 
R. G. G. Moldenke of New York, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association, using from 1 to 4 per 
cent. It had been found that 2 per cent. secured as satis- 
factory results as a greater quantity. But even 1 per 
cent. accomplished remarkable effects. A weak casting 
showing only 1700 pounds tensile strength had developed 
24,500 pounds with an addition of 1 per cent. of titanium. 


The Paris Exposition, 


A considerable portion of this session was devoted 
to the consideration of topics suggested by the late 
world’s fair at Paris. Three papers were read in suc- 
cession, treating of special features noted by the writers. 
The first was a paper by Wm. BE. Reed of Cleveland, en- 
titled “A Few Instruments of Precision at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900,” giving an exceedingly interesting 
description of notable exhibits in this line. The second 
was a paper by Fred. J. Miller, editor of the American 
Machinist, entitled “ Bevel Gear Cutting Machines at 
Paris,” describing French, Swiss, English and American 
machines thus exhibited. The third was an elaborate 
study by Storm Bull of Madison, Wis., of “ The Loco- 
motive Exhibits at the Paris Exposition of 1900.” Prof. 
W. F. M. Goss of Lafayette, Ind., said he was pleased 
to see in Mr. Bull’s paper the prominence given to the 
compound engine known as Northern Railway of France 
engine. American locomotive designers have adopted 
simplicity as their predominant idea, and have been 
slow to adopt anything leading to complication. The 
question is how much complication is admissible. The 
Northern Railway of France engine consists of four 
complete engines, two of which are on the inside and 
two on the outside. This secures a great division of 
power with many advantages, prominent among which 
are, first, the perfect balancing of the engine, and, sec- 
ond, the distribution of the power throughout a greater 
length of-frame. An objection that may be raised to 
the division of power is that by the multiplication of 
parts the cost of repairs and chances of breakage may 
be increased. But it does not necessarily follow that 
an increase in parts will increase breakage, because 
less stress is brought on the parts. Professor Goss 
pointed out a number of other reasons for his opinion 
that this type of engine would be suitable for adoption 
on American railroads. 

The secretary read a paper by George H. Marr of 
Waterville, Maine, entitled “A Method of Filing and 
Indexing Engineering Literature, Notes, Data, &c.” He 
uses a document file consisting of strong manila envel- 
opes, 6% x 10 inches, with the front of the envelope 
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ruled in columns in which to write the subject, the au- 
thor’s name, and the publication from which the clipping 
is taken, with its date. Details are given showing how 
the subjects are handled and how the envelopes are ar- 
ranged. This provoked considerable discussion, Prof. L. 
P. Breckinridge of Urbana, IIl., asserting that every man 
adopts his own method of filing such matters, and be- 
lieves it is the best, but he thought that if it was possible 
to secure uniformity in this respect, the final plan will 
be something of a decimal system, such as is used in 
the large libraries. He described as of interest in this 
connection a plan he had recently adopted of making 
assignments to his students in making up card indexes 
of the technical journals. These card indexes had been 
subsequently furnished to parties desiring such informa- 
tion and had been highly commended. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


In the absence of the author, the secretary read a 
paper by Wm. O. Webber of Boston, entitled “‘ A Filtra- 
tion Plant at Albany.’ An interesting description was 
given of this filtration plant, which, briefly, consists of 
pumping water through a group of vertical pipes, each 
pierced with %-inch holes, thus thoroughly aerating it, 
after which it falls into a large sedimentation basin. 
The water is pumped up to this filtration basin by two 
24-inch Webber centrifugal pumps, as made by the 
Lawrence Machine Company, which are directly con- 
nected to two 10 x 18 x 10 Watertown vertical cross com- 
pound condensing steam engines. These engines are 
supplied with steam from two Hunter vertical boilers 
of approximately 120 horse-power each. Vacuum is pro- 
duced by two Deane 6 x 9 x 12 condensing pumps and the 
boilers are fed by two Blessing 4%4 x 6 x 2% boiler feed 
pumps. The pumps have a guaranteed capacity of 16,- 
000,000 gallons each per 24 hours against 18 feet, or 
12,000,000 gallons per 24 hours against 24 feet. Upon 
leaving the pumping station the water passes through 
a 86-inch Venturi meter, which records the amount of 
water pumped. The results of a 24-hour test of one of 
the pumps, a boiler and an engine were given. Among 
other data given, the results showed the efficiency of the 
pumps and engines to be 50.5 per cent. 

The paper was discussed by Edward T. Adams of Mil- 
waukee, who criticised the installation, claiming that 
its efficiency was 60 per cent. below that of another type 
of pump and engine. It was not a typical example of 
good practice, although the conditions were most favora- 
ble. He gave a description of the performance of sewage 
pumps at Boston, which, under far less favorable con- 
ditions, showed much higher efficiency. 

The secretary read another paper by the same author, 
entitled 

Test of an Hydraulic Air Compressor, 


This paper was the subject of a written discussion by 
Prof. Robert H. Thurston, who expressed his sur- 
prise at the performance of the apparatus. A possible 
40 per cent. of efticiency might have been expected, but 
as it ylelded so much more power it was evidently a 
method of generation worthy of study, and he hoped that 
more information would be obtainable. 

The secretary read an abstract of a paper by A. Fran- 
cis Bardwell and James Hamilton of Boston entitled 


The Bardwell Votometer. 


This is a voting machine constructed of steel, brass 
and aluminum, designed to expedite the process of vot- 
ing, maintain the secrecy of the ballot, prevent tamper- 
ing with the count of the votes and enable the total re- 
sult of the voting at each poll to be known as soon as the 
last man has voted. The secretary stated that the de- 
scription of this machine as part of the proceedings of the 
society was the result of his requesting the members to 
name subjects on which they would like to have papers 
prepared, and many had named the voting machine. 
Professor Thurston contributed a letter of strong ap- 
proval of the machine and its purpose. T. W. Hugo of 
Duluth, Minn., who is now Mayor of that city, made a 
very humorous speech on the subject of voting and the 
difficulties encountered by naturalized citizens ignorant 
of the English language in exercising the right of suf- 
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frage. Storm Bull, Mayor of Madison, Wis.; John E. 
Sweet of Syracuse, N. Y., and others participated in the 
general discussion. 

In the absence of the author the secretary read a pa- 
per by Francis H. Stillman of New York entitled 


Pulley Press Valve, 


un abstract of which will be presented in a later issue. 
The secretary read a paper by C. H. Benjamin of 
Cleveland, Ohio, entitled 


Some Experiments on Ball Step Bearings. 


The author first states that most of the published 
experiments on steel balls have merely shown the 
crushing strength of the balls under a dead load. In 
service balls do not fail-in this way, and figures for 
the ultimate crushing strength are very misleading 
when used as a basis for designing bearings. Some 
other experiments have been made on bearings run- 
ning at a moderately high speed under light loads to 
determine the frictional resistance. It seemed desirable 
to make some further experiments, which should show 
the behavior of steel balls when running at various 
speeds and under gradually increasing pressures, to 
measure the horse-power consumed and to determine 
the manner of failure. 

Some investigations of this nature were made, un- 
der the direction of the writer, by senior students of 
the Case School of Applied Science during the years 
1899-1900. The apparatus to be described was designed 
and built by Messrs. Grothe and Stephan, of the class 
of 1899, and a few experiments made. The work was 
continued the next ycar by Messrs. Hanlon and Harper 
of the class of 1900. 

Some of the phenomena which developed in the 
course of these experiments were novel and of such 
interest as to warrant their publication. 

The experiments so far made have been confined 
to thrust or step bearings. With the device employed 
it was possible to test step bearings with different 
sizes and arrangements of balls under any desired 
pressure, and at the same time to measure the power 
consumed in driving. To establish a zero reading of 
power the apparatus was driven without any load on 
the bearings, and the horse-power noted. 

The steel balls and the hardened plates were ob- 
tained of firms making a specialty of this kind of work. 
The first experiments were made with %-inch balls and 
flat plates, the speed being 375 revolutions a minute. 

As the pressure on the bearing was increased it was 
found that the balls exerted a considerable radial pres- 
sure on the outer retaining ring of the apparatus. 

Under a load of 2000 pounds this pressure was suffi- 
cient to cut a groove in the retaining ring. When the 
ring was allowed to revolve freely with the balls, each 
ball would indent the ring, and when the ring was re- 
moved 31 distinct dents could be seen at regular inter- 
vals, one for each ball. 

Thinking that this might be due to springing of the 
plates under pressure, we made the next lot of plates 
slightly concave at angles of 10 minutes, 20 minutes, 
30 minutes, and 40 minutes, so as to bring the pressure 
of the rings directly above and below the ball circles. 
Instead of remedying the difficulty, this made it worse, 
the outward pressure being greater than before. 

At the speed used (875 revolutions per minute) the 
centrifugal force was not enough to account for the 
radial pressure, and the following was suggested as 
an explanation: 

A pressure of 2000 pounds and upward on a bearing 
of this size (about 30 14-inch balls) is probably sufficient 
to slightly distort the balls and change each sphere 
into a partial cylinder at the touching points. While 
of this shape it would tend to roll in a straight line or a 
tangent to the circle, thus pressing against the outer 
retaining ring. 

Acting on this suggestion we next had plates ground 
slightly convex, the first angle tried being 20 minutes; 
40 minutes and then 1 degree were tried, with a de- 
cided improvement in the conditions, it being possible 
with the last angle to increase the pressure up to 8006 
pounds without excessive friction. 
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An angle of 1 degree 30 minutes being tried, the 
radial pressure again increased. It was supposed that 
the angle between the plates, now 3 degrees, was suffi- 
cient to cause the balls to be wedged out against the 
ring. 

The subsequent experiments were made with plates 
having each an angle of 1 degree, or 2 degrees between 
the plates. Circular tongs were made with which to 
grasp the retaining rings and determine when the radial 
pressure became excessive. It may be stated in general 
that under no circumstances was it possible to load a 
bearing of the size mentioned over 3000 pounds without 
seriously impairing its efficiency and durability. 

Now 30 44-inch balls should have (according to the 
results of experiments on direct compression) an ulti- 
mate combined strength of about 180,000 pounds, and 
a safe working strength of about 36,000 pounds. 

At one-twelfth of this working load the balls in such 
a bearing would lose all value as transmission elements. 
The retaining ring, when carried around by the balls, 
was always liable to rub against either top or bottom 
plate and cause abrasion and heating. 

When the balls were retained in one circle the con- 
tinual travel in one path soon grooved the plates 
enough to injure them. One plate developed radial cracks 
under this treatment, probably on account of the 
stretching of the outer circumference by the drawing 
effect of the balls. 

Different radii of ball circles and different sizes of 
balls were tried, as may be seen from the tables. 

One plate was broken, the circle of balls having a 
diameter of about 2.25 inches and the pressure being 
4000 pounds, or about 140 pounds on each ¥%-inch ball. 
In this case the plate had evidently been overheated in 
hardening. 

Several times balls were broken after running two or 
three hours under pressures varying from 3000 to 3500 
pounds, or from 120 to 150 pounds per 44-inch ball. The 
heating due to the pressure against the retaining ring 
was sometimes sufficient to turn the balls blue. The 
fractured balls, however, showed no appearance of peel- 
ing or flaking, but were broken square across at or near 
a diameter. 

In one series of experiments the whole space between 
flat plates was filled with 14-inch balls put in indis- 
criminately. As might have been expected, the friction 
was enormously increased by this arrangement, and the 
belt slipped at a load of 2000 pounds. 

A three-point bearing did not give as good results as 
the flat plates, but this was partly due to the fact that 
the plates in this case were not ground. 

We obtained the best results with a ring cage 
with holes so arranged as to give each ball a different 
path, and thus distribute the pressure and wear on the 
plates. As fiat plates were necessary with this arrange- 
ment, considerable outward pressure occurred. 

In making the experiments the balls were carefully 
cleaned and although greasy were not oiled. The usual 
speed was about 260 revolutions per minute, and the 
pressure was increased by additions of 500 pounds un- 
til the belt slipped. The bearing was run for ten min- 
utes under each pressure. 

The gross horse-power was measured for each.load 
by the dynamometer, and the friction horse-power de- 
termined by running the bearing without pressure. 

Under heavy pressures and long continued wear a 
ball step bearing is a very uncertain quantity, unless so 
designed as to eliminate to the greatest extent possible 
the outward radial pressure of the balls. No pressure 
in any way approaching the crushing strength of the 
balls can be tolerated. 

Prof. Thomas Gray of Terre Haute, Ind., contributed 
a written discussion on this subject which was illus- 
trated by drawings reproduced on the blackboard. De- 
scribing experiments on the same lines with different ap- 
paratus, he stated that the balls gradually increased the 
radius of their path. A 6-inch plate was not sufficient 
for a ball 3-16 inch in diameter. With balls 3-16 inch in 
diameter a load of 40 pounds per ball was sufficient to 
4amage the plate. He concurred with Mr. Benjamin 
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ihat the load to be carried by a ball must be only a small 
fraction of its crushing strength. C. W. Hunt of New 
York stated that he had only had experience with balls 
carrying light loads and believed that they could only 
be used for purposes which will not affect their sphe- 
ricity. 

A paper was read by the secretary which had been 
prepared by J. I. Astrom of Helsingfors, Finland, en- 
titled 
Determination of Fly Wheels to Keep the Angular 

Variation of an Engine Within a Fixed Limit. 

This was an exhaustive study of methods by which 
the regulating capacity of a fly wheel upon the motion 
of an engine may be determined. The discussion was 
opened by W. L. Abbott of Chicago, who, by means of 
large charts, demonstrated his method of determining 
the augular variation of a fly wheel to run compound con- 
densing engines in parallel. The process is involved, re- 
quiring many computations. He is now applying it toa 
3500 horse-power engine. Prof. P. W. Chamberlain of 
Chicago reproduced on the blackboard a device he em- 
ploys for the purpose of determining the degree of un- 
steadiness of a fly wheel. This, however, had only been 
tested on an engine of 150 horse-power. A. K. Mansfield 
of Salem, Ohio, asked the object of determining the 
angularity of a fly wheel. Back of it is the question of 
what it is to do. With this known, and any doubt exists 
that it may not do what it should, he makes it heavier. 
He has been in the habit of determining this by experi- 
ment, as, for instance, in building rolling mill engines, 
and then making the wheel a little heavier. Mr. Abbott 
said that it would be quite unfortunate to set up a 3000 
or 5000 horse-power engine and then find the wheel too 
light. It is well to make a calculation in advance. 

In the absence of the author the secretary read a pa- 
per by Walter S. Russel of Detroit, Mich., entitled “A 
Special Form of Boring and Facing Machine.” 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


This was the final session of the meeting. Papers 
were read by C. H. Robertson of Lafayette, Ind., en- 
titled “ Efficiency Tests of 125 Horse-Power Gas En- 
gine;”’ by J. R. Fordyce of Little Rock, Ark., entitled 
“A Method of Preparing and Baling Cotton in Round 
Bales;” by M. P. Wood of New York, entitled “‘ Pro- 
tecting Ferric Structures;” by F. H. Daniels of Wor- 
cester, Mass., entitled “An Improved Type of Ingot 
Heating Furnace,” and by H. H. Suplee of New York, 
“The Entertainment of the Visiting Engineers in Bu- 


rope in 1900.” 
The Entertainment, 


The citizens of Milwaukee have always been noted 
for their hospitality, but they won fresh laurels on 
this occasion. An informal reception and smoker in 
the Plankinton enabled greetings to be exchanged and 
sociability encouraged at the very beginning of the 
meeting on Tuesday evening. A more formal reception 
and banquet at the famous Deutscher Club of Milwau- 
kee on Wednesday evening was the special event of 
the week and will long be remembered by those who 
were so fortunate as to be present. A trolley ride to 
Waukesha, a city famous throughout the country for 
its numerous springs of purest water, was the feature 
which made Thursday afternoon a pleasurable period. 
Another smoker at the Plankinton followed in the even- 
ing. On Friday afternoon carriages were provided 
ad libitum, and a drive through the city and its beauti- 
ful environs added another enjoyable experience. The 
ladies accompanying many of the members and guests 
were thoughtfully cared for during the entire week, 
trips for their entertainment having been prepared 
daily. They were not only furnished with carriages, 
but with automobiles. The manufacturers of Milwau- 
kee threw open their establishments and welcomed all 
visitors most cordially. The Kempsmith Mfg. Com- 
pany celebrated the occasion by issuing as a souvenir 
an exquisitely illustrated invitation to their works, 
binding with the invitation pictures of their milling 
machines. 
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An Improved Type of Ingot Heating Furnace.* 











BY F. H. DANIELS, WORCESTER, MASS. 


In the process of reducing steel ingots to a form 
suitable for further use in the manufacture of wire, &c., 
no operation is of greater importance than that of bring- 
ing the ingot to a proper heat for rolling. For this pur- 
pose a number of forms of heating apparatus have been 
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the name implies, of a chamber into which the ingots 
are charged vertically from the top, and from which 
they are later removed in the same manner. This form 
of furnace is also supplied with regenerative chambers 
and their concomitant accessories. The introduction of 
the regenerative principle involves not only a large first 
cost, including a number of expensive flues, but, on ac- 
count of the somewhat complicated system of valves, 
&c., the expense of maintenance is very considerable. 




















Fig. 1.—Sectional Plan of Vertical Heating Furnace. 
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Fig. 4.—Elevation Electrical Pusher. 


AN IMPROVED TYPE OF 


devised. The earliest, and one which, on account of its 
many excellent features, still remains in considerable 
favor, was known as the “ soaking pit.” While it is not 
the function of this paper to describe in detail this ar- 
rangement, nor some others which have been devised for 
a similar purpose, a few general remarks regarding them 
will not be out of place. 

The soaking pit then, as generally used, consists, as 





, * Abstract of paper presented at the Milwaukee meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Eng Engineers.; 





INGOT HEATING FURNACE. 


As previously noted, in an arrangement of this sort 
the ingots are charged and discharged from the top, the 
operation necessitating the removal of the cover of the 
pit every time an ingot is introduced or removed. A 
great amount of heat is therefore allowed to go to waste 
during this interval. 


Horizontal Heating Furnace. 


Next in the order of development comes the horizon- 
tal heating furnace. This consists of a long narrow pas- 
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sage with a bridge and combustion chamber at one end, 
the other end being open and provided with a sliding 
door. This furnace may be direct fired, or may use gas 
furnished from an outside source, as desired. Into the 
open end of this furnace the ingots, after being turned 
to a horizontal position, are pushed, one by one, gener- 
ally by means of a hydraulic apparatus. As they ap- 
proach the combustion chamber they gradually become 
heated to the required temperature. Here they are re- 
moved through a cover in the top of the furnace. To 
facilitate the pushing operation the furnace is provided 
with two water pipes laid longitudinally in the bottom 
on which the ingots rest during their passage. 

This furnace is compact, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, may be cheaply constructed and maintained. It 
possesses, however, certain disadvantages. First, if the 
ingot is not entirely solidified inside, upon turning it 
down to a horizontal position the molten metal may 
break through the thin crust at the top and run out. 
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shows drawings also of the furnace as arranged for fir- 
ing with gas from an outside source. 

The main body and the combustion chambers of the 
furnace are constructed of fire brick, as is usual. Raised 
from the floor of the furnace, which, as may be noticed 
from Fig. 2, slopes gradually from each end toward the 
opening A, is a fire brick wall. The latter carries a 
heavy wrought iron pipe, B, in which water is contin- 
ually circulating. Two pipes may be used so as to give 
more of an incline to the ingots if deemed necessary. 
At the firing end of the furnace is a pit, C, filled with 
sand, which produces a fluid and free running slag, 
serving also as a hotbed for the removal of cold spot on 
base of ingot due to contact with pipe B. 

In the side walls of the furnace the pipes D D are in- 
troduced, as shown. These are inserted in sections, ends 
of which are firmly clamped outside of furnace, so as 
to secure a rigid support for ingots which lean against 
them, as later described. 












































Fig. 5.—Blevation of the Charging End. 


AN IMPROVED TYPE OF INGOT HEATING FURNACE. 


Second, while passing through the furnace the ingots are 
of necessity packed closely together side by side; conse- 
quently the upper side alone is subjected to the direct 
heat of the burning gases. On the other hand, if the in- 


gots approaching the fire box become welded together | 


on account of excessive heat, as sometimes happens 
through careless heating, they are particularly difficult 
to separate. 

A consideration of the inherent defects of the two 
methods of heating ingots just outlined has led to the 
development and construction of the vertical heating 
furnace, and later to its most recent adjunct, the elec- 
trical pusher. To describe this latest type of furnace in 
detail and to disclose its method of operation is the 
specific purpose of this paper. 


Vertical Heating Furnace, 


In the accompanying cuts Figs. 1 and 2 show re- 
spectively a semisectional plan and a sectional elevation 
of the furnace as arranged for direct firing. Figs. 3 and 
4 show plan and elevation of electrical pusher. Fig. 5 
shows an elevation of the charging end, and Fig. 6 a 
semisectional elevation of the firing end. The paper 


At the firing end of the furnace a pipe, F, is let into 
the wall, as shown, to serve as a support for an ingot 
about to be withdrawn. 

The type of fire box and bridge and the arrangement 
of blast pipes are clearly shown in Figs. 2 and 5 and 
need no further explanation. 

Directly above the point where the ingot, hav- 
ing been pushed gradually toward the firing end, must 
finally rest, is placed a cover, G. As will be noted on the 
drawings, this cover carried on the truck H, rolling on 
the rails T, is inclined to the plane of motion, thereby 
obviating the necessity of lifting before uncovering the 
opening, as is the usual pit practice. The operation of 
opening and closing the cover is performed by means of 
the pneumatic cylinder I, the piston rod of which is di- 
rectly attached to the cover, as depicted in Fig. 2. 

The charging end of the furnace is provided with 
projecting castings, J K, Figs. 2 and 5, serving the pur- 
pose of a receiver in which ingots are placed in proper 
position before entering the furnace. The upper casting 
J carries a pair of brackets and rope sheaves; over these 
pass wire ropes from which is suspended the door M, 
operated rapidly by means of the air cylinder N. 
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The gases escape through the flues Y Y, which are so 
arranged that the draft will be equal on both sides of 
furnace. If desired these flues may contain devices for 
heating the air blast. 


Electric Pusher. 


The most interesting and novel feature in connection 
with the operation of the furnace is the pusher, Figs. 
8 and 4. In previous arrangements hydraulic pushers 
have been used; these are, however, open to several se- 
rious objections. It has been found impracticable to 
construct a single stroke pusher of sufficient length to 
charge a furnace of this type, and as with the multiple 
stroke pusher the length of the stroke is limited, it is 
necessary when running the pushing head far into the 
furnace to take a number of successive hitches—that is, 
the plunger after making a stroke must be run back and 
a fresh hold taken on the pushing bar by means of a 
clutch. The process is consequently very slow and the 
door of the furnace must remain open a long time. With 
the high pressure necessary for handling large ingots, 
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Operation, 


Briefly described the operation of the furnace is as 
follows: The ingots one by one are placed by the charg- 
ing crane so that they stand on the pipe B, the upper 
part resting against the rod L, as shown in Fig. 5. They 
are alternately inclined to the right and left, as indicated 
in the same figure. As fast as they are placed in posi- 
tion the door M is raised and the ingots are pushed into 
the furnace. As the heat increases gradually toward 
the firing end, they reach the proper temperature as they 
approach the latter place. When the ingot reaches the 
incline part of the pipe B it slides down and rests on sand 
bottom, C, the upper part leaning against the pipe F, 
which locates the ingot in correct position for withdraw- 
ing. The cover G is then opened and the ingot, which 
is now ready for the rolls, is extracted in the ordinary 
manner. It will be noted that slag holes are provided 


on each side, as shown at U, and also at the end, as 
shown at V, the floor of the furnace being graded ac- 
cordingly. 
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Fig. 6.—Sectional Elevation of Firing End. 


AN IMPROVED TYPE OF INGOT 


say 12 x 12 and above, considerable trouble is expe- 
rienced in keeping the hydraulic connections tight and 
in good repair. The pushers are also generally in ex- 
posed positions, and unless carefully protected trouble 
is liable to be met with in cold weather. In brief, the 
hydraulic type of charger has been found inadequate 
to furnaces of this length owing to its inherent weak- 
nesses—viz.: lack of speed and danger of breakage due 
to water hammer under high pressure. 


To obviate these difficulties an electrical pusher has 
been devised. This consists essentially of a long I beam, 
O, running upon rollers, as shown, and provided with a 
cast steel pushing head, P. On the lower portion of the 
I beam is bolted in section a cast steel rack, Q, the teeth 
of which engage with those of the pinion R, the latter 
being driven through a train of gears by the motor S. The 
latter is a series motor of the railway type, and is ar- 
ranged for the ordinary system of series-multiple control. 
The speed of the pusher may consequently be varied over 
as wide limits as desired, this feature being particularly 
desirable in rapidly withdrawing the ram from the fur- 
nace. Considered from an economical point of view the 
electrically driven charger is pre-eminently adapted to 
the purpose, as the output of power necessary is in direct 
proportion to the effective work done. An auxiliary 
motor may be connected direct with the main driving 
gear, or independent on the pusher rack, Q. 


HEATING FURNACE. 


This furnace, as equipped, possesses a number of 
commendable features. 


Advantages. 


1. Comparatively low first cost of installation. 

2. Considering the storage and heating capacity of 
this furnace, it occupies relatively a small floor place, 
besides being easily and quickly erected. 

3. Owing to the simplicity and accessibility of parts, 
the cost of repair and maintenance is reduced to a mini- 
mum, 

4. In the continuous furnace, especially the type 
which forms the subject of this paper, in which the 
ingots are alternately inclined to the right and left, 
coupled with the continuous method of charging, a 
much better opportunity is given for an even heating 
on their sides, and in this respect the vertical furnace 
surpasses the horizontal and closely approaches the 
soaking pit; the even heating of ingots being one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the latter. 

5. There is at all times a maximum amount of metal 
in the hottest region of the furnace, which is not true 
of any other type of ingot heating furnace. 

6. If, as often happens, it becomes necessary to charge 
cold ingots, the superiority of the vertical continuous 
heating furnace over all other forms is very marked, for 
its length is such that, after traversing say half the 
length of hearth, it is safe to say the temperature of the 
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flame is about the same as when leaving the regenera- 
tive chambers of soaking pits. As a result, heat which 
escapes in the latter case is doing effective work in con- 
tinuous furnace preheating cold metal. 


7. As a consequence of the gradual decrease of tem- 


perature toward the charging door, cold ingots may be 


introduced into furnace without danger of cracking, 


thus giving to this type of furnace a decided advantage 
over the soaking pit form in the treatment of high car- 


bon steels. 
8. The temperature of the burning gases decreases 


gradually from the firing toward the charging end, until, 


at the latter end, they are comparatively cool. Thus 
the opening of the charging door does not result in great 
loss of available heat, as in the case of the soaking pit. 
9. On account of the high speed of the pusher the 
door is kept open a comparatively short time, and the 
pusher itself is only briefly subjected to the intense heat. 
10. The ingot is handled in a vertical position from 
the time it leaves the steel mill until it is delivered to the 
mill tables. No high pressure water is required in con- 
nection with this furnace, as air cylinders are found en- 
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A New Connecting Rod End.* 
BY C. W. HUNT, NEW YORK CITY. 


The adjustable bearings in a connecting rod are the 
most troublesome to fit up of any used in steam ma- 
chinery. The stresses alternate so rapidly that any 
looseness in the parts of the bearings is followed by 
such violent shocks to the mechanism that the most 
rigid construction is required to prevent serious injury. 

The method of construction, necessarily used from 
the peculiarities of the ordinary designs, requires the 
work to be done on slotting, shaping, or other machines 
that must be manipulated by a skillful workman. These 
machines are not fitted to do rapid or duplicate work, 
nor is it convenient or even possible in many cases to 
obtain workmen having the requisite skill to make a 
bearing with the accuracy that the maker sets up for 
his standard. 

In an effort to make a design which will require 
less minute measurements and highly trained personal 
skill, I have arranged the method of taking up the wear 
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Figs. 1, 2, 


A NEW CONNECTING ROD END. 


tirely satisfactory for operating the necessary doors and 
covers. Troubles incident to cold weather and mainte- 
nance of such a system are thus avoided. 

11. Owing to the method of applying the heat, it has 
been demonstrated in practice that the furnace waste 
and oxidation, or scale formation, is very much less in 
the vertical furnace than in the ordinary soaking pits. 

12. Another advantage over the soaking pit practice 
is that segregation is greatly reduced, because in charg- 
ing hot ingots the low temperature in the rear end of the 
furnace gives the inside core of the ingot a chance to 
solidify without losing the benefit of the initial heat in 
the ingot; and, furthermore, cold ingots that are already 
solidified can be charged in this furnace with greater 
economy, owing to the feature mentioned in paragraph 6. 

In conclusion, while this system of heating is ad- 
vantageous in large plants it seems td the writer to be 
especially adaptable to smaller plants producing from 
100 to 200 tons of steel per day. In other words, for 
small size plants it seems apparent that a soaking pit 
arrangement would be comparatively very expensive. 


8 and 4, 





in a connecting rod or other bearing which is illus- 
trated in the cuts herewith shown. The work is done 
on machines which, with ordinary attendance, lend 
themselves admirably to duplicate work and accurate 
results. 

The sides of the rod are planed off, and the ends 
turned or milled to bring the exterior to the finished 
shape shown in Fig. 1, or bolted rigidly together in 
Fig. 4. 

A hole for the wedge B is then drilled and reamed 
at an inclination witn the axis of the crank pin of about 
one in ten. In this hole the cylindrical plug B is in- 
serted. It is made an easy sliding fit, but is tempo- 
rarily held fast during the following manipulations by 
a wedge key, or other means, while the hole for the 
crank pin bushing G is bored at right angles to the 
axis of the rod. Both holes are cylindrical, but their 
angle to each other makes B a wedge, convex on the 
rod side and concave on the bearing side. The holding 


*Paper Ae at the Milwaukee meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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key is now removed, and B is free to move any dis- 
tance in the direction of its axis, but if it is moved 
endwise it will throw the concave side toward or from 
the crank pin A. To adjust and hold B in position a 
screw C is fitted with two collars to embrace the ends 
of the wedge. This screw may be fitted wrench tight 
to hold it securely in any position, or it may be held 
by other means in large bearings. 

To illustrate the delicacy of adjustment we may 
assume that the axis of B is at an inclination to the 
crank pin of one in ten, the screw C cut with 20 threads 
to the inch, and the head slotted with five notches 
72 degrees apart, then the revolution of the screw C 
one notch will move B 1-100 inch axially and adjust 
the bearing toward or from the crank pin 1-1000 inch. 

The rigidity, accuracy and delicacy of adjustment 
of this bearing are shown in the marine form of rod, 
Fig. 3. The bolts of the cap are drawn up tight and 
locked, thus holding the cap and the rod metal to metal, 
making it in effect as rigid as a solid end rod. The ad- 
jus::_ent of the bearing is then made as frequently and 
as delicately as desired. For large marine engines, 
mechanism for working the adjustment could be carried 
to a point near the cross head, so that the bearings of 
both the crank pin and the cross head pin could be 
adjusted with the greatest facility even while the en- 
gine is in mot.on. The more massive the rod the greater 
are the advantages of a rigidity that does not affect 
tue ease and delicacy of edjustment. 

The end pressure on B from the load is the resultant 
of the angle of inclination used less the sum of the 
frictions on the two opposite surfaces of the wedge. 
Proportions can be used that will result in a practical 
equilibrium so far as the end motion of B is concerned. 

Fig. 1 shows the application of the adustment to an 
ordinary valve rod in which the adustable parts are 
placed in the rod in such a manner as to have the wear 
of the bearings affect the center to center length the 
least possible. The variation is here the difference in 
the wear of the two bearings instead of the sum of 
their variations, as is the case in the usual arrangement 
of the adjustments. 

The very rigid form of this bearing, together with 
its delicate and accurate adjustment, makes it suit- 
able for minute adjustments required in stamping 
presses. 

It will be noticed that the adjustment of the bearing 
is a parallel motion with large bearing areas, accurate 
surfaces, and little or no tendency to get out of adjust- 
ment, either from long use or faulty manipulation. 
The delicacy of the adjustment, the mechanical ac- 
curacy of the bearing, and the decrease in the cost of 
manufacture over the ordinary designs will be evident 
to shop men. The bushing is of the best form for 
securing accuracy of form combined with economic 
manufacture. The bushings can be renewed at a com- 
paratively small expense, when the original length of 
the rod will be exactly restored. 


_—_ 
—— 





The Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh are in 
receipt of an order from the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
for 400 hopper coal cars, and one from the Algoma Cen- 
tral Railway Company of Ontario, Canada, for 50 hop- 
per cars. The cars to be built for the Chesapeake road 
are similar to the 600 cars built by the Pittsburgh con- 
cern a few months ago. The distinguishing feature of 
this style of car is its carrying capacity as compared to 
its weight. A car weighs but 38,200 pounds, yet is able 
to carry 112,000 pounds of bituminous coal. The cars for 
the Algoma Company will be counterparts of the same 
100 cars built by the Pressed Steel Company for the same 
road some time ago. The weight of each car will be 29,- 
400 pounds, and its carrying capacity 100,000 pounds. 


For several months the Carnegie Steel Company have 
had under erection at Lucy furnaces, in Pittsburgh, a re- 
frigerating plant. The idea of this is to deprive the ore 
of a large percentage of moisture, precipitating and 
freezing the water before the blast is sent into the fur- 
nace. The process is a purely experimental one and its 
success has yet to be determined. 
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Blue Printing by Electric Light.* 
BY H. G. REIST, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


In large manufacturing establishments the short and 
frequently dark and cloudy days of winter are the oc- 
casion of great inconvenience and delay in the produc- 
tion of blue prints. A printing plant suitable for mak- 
ing the required number of prints in summer will be en- 
tirely inadequate for the same production in winter. 
Unfortunately, this is a department which ordinarily 
cannot be worked overtime in order to make up for the 
loss. Suffering much on this account because of the 
large number of blue prints required, the General Elec- 
tric Company some time ago tried several methods of 
printing by electric light. In one plan a small room 
was arranged with nine arc lamps placed about 18 
inches apart, suspended from the ceiling, and by a suit- 
able arrangement of reflectors a large portion of the 
light was thrown downward on printing frames ar- 
ranged on trucks, being the same frames which are used 
ordinarily for printing by sunlight. The reflectors are 
hinged so that the light may be thrown to the position 
wanted. With a rapid printing paper the time required 
for printing with this arrangement is from six to eight 
minutes. 

Another arrangement for printing and one which is 
being used extensively with somewhat more satisfactory 
results, is shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
will be seen that there are two lamps, each being a 
standard 5-ampere 110 volts inclosed are lamp, inclosed 
by a metal hood a little larger in size than the printing 
frame. The hood is strongly constructed of sheet iron 
with parabolic sides, which are finished on the inside 
with white enamel, having good reflecting power. The 
hood is supported on the lamps, and in order to prevent 
the parts from overheating an effective ventilating 
device is provided at the top. There are also handles on 
the side so that it may conveniently be moved along 
the track. The lamps in turn are supported on a small 
trolley arrangement, made from the parts used for slid- 
ing folding doors, and on each side there is a conducting 
wire from which a small trolley wheel carries the cur- 
rent to the lamps. The tracks on which the lighting 
device is supported are of sufficient length so that five 
printing frames can be set under each of them, and the 
lamps readily moved to cover any one of them. The 
printing frames which we are now using are the stand- 
ard frames used for sun printing, although they can be 
somewhat simplified if they are made specially for 
printing by electric light. The lamps are inclosed in 
white opal globes. This diffuses the light and the white 
interior of the reflector projects it downward so that the 
area over the print to be made is very uniformly lighted, 
there being no perceptible difference in the tone of the 
print in the middle from what it is in the corners. When 
the first print has been exposed a sufficient length of 
time the light and the hood are moved along the track 
to the next frame, while work is begun on the first one 
to replace the printing paper or tracing, as the case may 
be. 

The time required for printing naturally varies wide- 
ly with different tracings and different makes of paper. 
In general, it may be stated that the time required is 
three or four times as long as with bright sunlight. 
With one grade of paper which we are using, the time by 
sunlight in the middle of the day during February is 
about 35 seconds, and by electric light 1% minutes. It 
will readily be seen that there are great advantages in 
having a printing establishment which is independent of 
the season or of the condition of the weather. With an 
electric equipment blue prints may be put into the fac- 
tory almost immeditely after the completion of the trac- 
ing, regardless of the time of day. 

In summer it is possible to print all the time during 
office hours, and the percentage of time lost on account 
of cloudy and rainy weather is small. In winter it is not 
practical to print after about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the amount of bad weather is a large part of the to- 


*Abstract of paper presented at the Milwaukee meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Bagineers. eeting o 
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tal time. In the belt in which I live it is cloudy as much 
as 60 per cent. of the time during the months of Decem- 
ber and January. In cloudy weather the time required 
for printing is about eight to ten times as great as on a 
clear day, and on a rainy day it is not possible to print 
at all out of doors, except by a specially devised water- 
proof printing frame; but at such times the time re- 
quired for changing prints is greatly increased, as the 
frame has to be wiped to keep from injuring the tracing. 

From curves of the actinic value of sunlight for dif- 
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BLUE PRINTING BY 


ferent times of the day and for different seasons, I have 
calculated that with a paper so rapid that it will print 
in 8 seconds in the sun at noon during the month of 
July, the mean time required for making a print in Jan- 
uary for the hours from 8 to 12 and from 1 to 4 is 2.33 
minutes. Similarly, in July the mean time for the hours 
above, except that the time is extended to 5.30 in the 
afternoon, is 0.59 minute, or the mean time for clear days 
during the year is 1.40 minutes. 

Taking all the above into account, I find that the 
average number of prints made by one operator in win- 
ter per day is 26.4. In summer the number of cloudy 
days is about 25 per cent., and the average number of 
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prints that may be made by one operator is 57.3, or 
more than twice as many as can be made in winter. 

The cost of making prints by electric light is much 
smaller than one would expect, and the following figures 
indicate that it is cheaper to use artificial light than 
sunlight for this purpose. 

In printing by electric light it is assumed that the 
cost of electricity is 12 cents per kilowatt hour, which I 
believe is a fair commercial rate. The lamps are turned 
off when not in use. They are in use only 85 minutes for 











ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


each operator, as shown in the table below. Each lamp 
requires 550 watts and the cost is 18.7 cents per day. 


Labor is assumed at the rate of $1 per day. 
Sunlight. Electric light. 
Number of prints per day,mean per year 41.9 56.5 
Cost of printing, per print............ 2.39 cents. 2.09 cents. 


The time required for changing a print in sunlight is 
a little longer than when artificial light is used, because 
the whole frame has generally to be moved, and the 
frame has to be adjusted to the proper angle to get the 
most effective sunlight. The time allowed for changing 
prints is 7 minutes when printing by electric light; & 
minutes when printing by sun, while when printing dur- 
ing a rainy day as much as 20 minutes may be required. 
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The Machinists’ Strike. 


The events of the past week have cleared the atmos- 
phere, so far as the manufacturers are concerned. All 
doubt as to what action they might take has been dis- 
pelled by the declaration of principles adopted by the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation at their special meeting in Chicago. The tone of 
this declaration is significant. Its phraseology is clear 
cut, and instead of dealing in generalities it forms a bill 
of particulars, specifying unequivocally the position 
taken with respect to all matters connected with the ad- 
ministration of the operating departments of the shops. 
Such a strong declaration could not have been issued by 
any body of men unless they felt that forces were being 
arrayed against them which were operating to their seri- 
ous disadvantage. It must be borne in mind that this 
declaration was not the outcome of an exclusive meeting 
of the Administrative Council. Prior to drafting it they 
had conferred with representatives of manufacturers’ 
organizations from a number of cities in various parts of 
the country, these organizations comprising a member- 
ship including many not identified with the National 
Metal Trades Association. At this conference the inter- 
change of experiences had shown that the foothold gained 
in the shops by the union, under the operation of the New 
York agreement, had resulted in the introduction of prac- 
tices by the workmen which were subversive of disci- 
yline and detrimental to the interests of employers. Pro- 
duction bad been curtailed and all indications pointed 
strongly to the systematic restriction of output and the 
«limination of handy men as the shops became more per- 
fectly under the control of the union. These facts being 
made clear at the conference, a determination to free 
themselves absolutely from union control grew with ir- 
resistible strength. Thus the strike by the machinists to 
secure ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work has been pro- 
ductive of vastly more important results than had been 
anticipated. Instead of acting on the defensive, the man- 
ufacturers have assumed the aggressive. 

The action taken by the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation has had another important result. Many manu- 
facturers had persistently refused to join the association 
because of iis formal recognition of the union, to which 
they were strenuously opposed. Immediately upon the 
adoption of the declaration of principles they either ap- 
plied for membership in the association or announced 
their determination to co-operate in securing the inde- 
pendence of the shops. Thus the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists will now have a much more formidable 
body of manufacturers arrayed against them than if they 
were merely fighting the National Metal Trades Associ- 
ation. It is observed that no pronouncement has been 
made against the union, and it is therefore assumed that 
the manufacturers will not attempt to break up the 
workmen's organization by refusing to employ union 
men, but their shops will be open to union or non-union 
workmen as in times past. In this they are far more 
liberal than the International Association of Machinists, 
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who are seeking to prevent the employment of non-union 
workmen. 

It is a pleasure to note that the manufacturers in tak- 
ing an aggressive stand have not utterly ignored con- 
ciliatory methods in the future management of their af- 
fairs. They specifically recognize the desirability of ar- 
bitrating any disagreements relative to matters which 
do not involve the government or management of their 
shops. The question of a proper rate of wages, we take 
it, will be a suitable subject for arbitration. But it is 
laid down as a governing principle that the workmen 
must not strike while the decision of an arbitration is 
pending. 

The keynote of the new alignment of employers in the 
machinery trade comes from Milwaukee. That city, as 
the residence of the president of the National Metal 
Trades Association and the seat of one of the strongest 
local associations of manufacturers, assumes peculiar 
prominence in this struggle. The Milwaukee manufac- 
turers have adopted a set of rules for the government of 
their shops which have been very carefully considered 
and will, it is expected, provide a plan for the manu- 
facturers of other cities to follow in opening their shops 
for the re-employment of their men. These rules are pub- 
lished elsewhere. 

In conclusion, the fact may be stated that the labor 
leaders who base their hopes of an early surrender by the 
employers because all important shops have large con- 
tracts booked are relying upon a condition which is not 
new and will not be permitted to have any influence. 
The manufacturers feel that now they are contending for 
a vital principle in the conduct of their establishments 
and that it weuld be useless to wait for a more favor- 
able opportunity. In the very nature of their business 
they are always working on contracts, and they are as 
likely to incur losses in the future as at present if the 
contest should be deferred. 
be of brief duration! 


It is to be hoped that it may 


_ 
——_— 





American Locomotives and Bridges 
Colonies. 


in English 
t 

The cable reports some of the features of a contro- 
versy between Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of 
State for India, and Sir Alfred Hickman, a member of 
Parliament and a conspicuous figure in the English iron 
trade. The utterances of the latter ever since American 
competition has become a factor have been characteristic 
of that type of narrow Englishmen who have been chief- 
ly responsible for placing Great Britain in the plight in 
which she now finds herself. While many progressive 
English manufacturers have availed themselves fully of 
the opportunities freely offered to study our resources 
and our methods, he and those like him have denied the 
facts without studying the situation, have sought every 
opportunity to belittle what Americans have accom- 
plished, have found fault with the products, and when 
ultimately driven into a corner have fallen back on the 
comforting conclusion that the foolish and wicked tariff 
was responsible for everything. 

This whole American scare in Europe has been a 
splendid advertisement for the manufacturers of the 
United States, a country which was to many buyers all 
over the world, till recently, a very shadowy geograph- 
ical term. We ought, we suppose, to be grateful to Sir Al 
fred Hickman for having drawn from the Indian secre- 
tary a tribute to American products like that contained 
in the following passage from his official reply: 

‘““No practical engineer who has visited American 
workshops and inspected their methods of production 
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and manufacture would for a moment indorse your as- 
sumptions. Their competition is dangerous because they 
are yearly improving their products, both in quality and 
price. It always has been the practice of the boards of 
management of the Indian railroads to give preference in 
all their contracts to British manufacturers, and that 
policy has so prevailed that up to the great recent en- 
gineering strike uo order for a railway locomotive was 
ever given outside of Great Britain. Since then, owing 
to the British workshops beiug blocked with work, cer- 
tain of ihe Indian railway boards found it necessary, as 
locomotives could not be obtained here, to place a few 
limited orders in America. I am ready to give all the 
available reports concerning working, consumption of 
fuel and load drawing power of these locomotives. The 
earlier reports were unfavorable; but, when their work- 
ing was better understood and alterations were made to 
suit the jocal fuel, a marked improvement was noticed, 
60 much so that one company wishes to obtain more en- 
gines of similar construction. That American 1loco- 
motives obtained a footing in India was due to the strike 
I have referred to. But if, as I hope, British locomotives 
are in the future to regain their monopoly in that vast 
system of railways, British engineers must profit by the 
hints and suggestions these reports convey.” 

In the case of the Gogteik viaduct, in Burmah, the 
charge was made that the riveting was defective. Lord 
George Hamilton replies that that charge was in no way 
supported by a searching inspection. He continues: 

“You seem to think that orders have only gone abroad 
because those who gave them did not understand their 
business. I wish it were so. The competition we have 
to face is founded on something much more formidable 
and more substantial. Chemical research, the concentra- 
tion of capital. thorough technical education and im- 
proved industrial organization have made in recent years 
a greater advance in America than here. It is with the 
product of these combinations and not with the assumed 
stupidity of the Indian officials that the British engineer 
has to contend. So far as I am concerned I can under- 
take that preference, unless the difference in price, qual- 
ity and delivery is very substantial, will always be given 
to British firms. May I not ask you, as a leading member 
of the great steel industry of this country, to co-operate 
with me by impressing on your associates the necessity 
of meeting competition in the future, so as to insure that 
price and time of delivery will be on the side of British 
production?” 

No American will complain when English manufac- 
turers are given the preference on orders originating in 
their own country, particularly when they involve the 
expenditure of public moneys. That is a practice in all 
countries and in our own as well. In fact we know of 
instances in which private parties have thrown out all 
bids because there was no other way of ignoring the 
figures of American firms. 

But it is a little absurd to claim that the manufactur- 
ers of a country which can boast of so large a percentage 
of the total railroad mileage of the world cannot: pro- 
duce satisfactory locomotives or build safe bridges. In 
fact our practice has carried us further, and demands 
more accurate work. No engineer in this country thinks 
of demanding that a bridge be actually erected at the 

shops before the material is shipped, just to see that 
everything fits. And yet that is what was at first insisted 
upon in the case of the Gogteik viaduct, and it was only 
after a tour of inspection in this country.of one of the 
English engineers that this requirement was waived. 


_ 
ae 


After a protracted period of skepticism as to the abil- 
ity of American producers to market iron in Great 
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Hritain, our English friends seem to have fallen into the 
habit of excessive credulity. The latest scare is that 
created by the imports into Great Britain of pig iron 
from Cape Breton. With two blast furnaces running at 
a moderate rate and two more likely to blow in, Great 
Britain is to be swamped by the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company. Quantities are talked of which are out of 
all proportion to the real capacity of the plant, and the 
fact is forgotten that, after all, the appearance of the 
company in the foundry iron market is merely tempo- 
rary. As soon as the steel plant is completed the greater 
part of the tonnage will be required for that department, 
and later on, when the rail mill, now being contracted 
for, is running, it will take the whole output of the blast 
furnaces to keep the works even partially busy. 


” 
-_ 





Wireless Telegraphy in the Navy. 


Admiral Bradford, Chief of the Naval Bureau of 
Equipment, has given out the following extract from 
the report of the board which has investigated the 
question of transmitting messages by wireless teleg- 
raphy: 

From the examination of the subject as outlined 
in the orders of the Department the board makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the use of homing pigeons be discontinued 
as soon as wireless telegraphy is introduced into the 
navy. 

2. That, pending such action, no new pigeon cotes 
be established. 

3. That wireless telegraphy be adopted by the navy 
for transmission of messages between distant points. 

Referring to the last recommendation, the board is 
of the opinion that a high degree of special electrical 
training is demanded for the successful operation of 
any system of wireless telegraphy, and it therefore 
suggests as necessary the establishment of two stations 
sufficiently far removed from each other for the train- 
ing of officers and men. In its opinion this requirement 
would be best met by the establishment of such sta- 
tions at the Navy Yard, Washington, and the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis. 

If wireless telegraphy fulfils what now seems to be 
its possibilities, the cadets should be thoroughly trained 
in it. 

As the investigation made by this board is not tech- 
nical, there being no apparatus of any kind ready for 
test, but general in its character, such partial examina- 
tions as outlined above would not change the recom- 
mendations already made. 

The selection of any special system of wireless 
telegraphy is, in the opinion of the board, very largely 
a matter of business detail. 

If, for any reason, any competitive test of different 
systems is thought desirable, the board recommends, in 
view of the fact that the improved Marconi apparati 
will not be available for several months, and that im- 
provements in any other systems may occur in that 
interval, that it be made only after due notice and 
preparation therefor, and by a special board of experts 
appointed for the purpose. 

ee ——ey 

After holding three conferences the Massachusetts 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation has succeeded in 
bringing about a settlement of the strike of the forgers 
employed by the Bay State Cutlery Company at North- 


ampion, Mass. The men will work at the old schedule 
until October 1, after which date they will work nine 


hours per day at the same wages they have been re- 
ceiving for a-ten-hour day. 


In a report to the State Department, United States 
Consul Tourgee at Bordeaux, France, says that the fast- 
est time made by any railway is on the road between 
that city and Bayonne, where a run of 123 miles is made 
every day in 128 minutes. It is quite to the credit of 
American mechanics, he adds, that the honor of making 
this run is accorded to American locomotives. 
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American Foundrymen’s Association. 
BUFFALO CONVENTION. 


The American Foundrymen’s Association assembled 
at Buffalo on Tuesday in their sixth annual conven- 
tion. There were more than 200 names on the register 
at the opening of the convention. The Buffalo Foun- 
drymen’s Association made every effort to entertain 
the delegates in royal style and they succeeded. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


There were about 100 foundrymen present when 
President W. A. Jones of the W. A. Jones Foundry & 
Machine Company of Chicago called the convention 
to order. He introduced O. P. Letchworth of Pratt & 
Letchworth of Buffalo, who delivered the address of 
welcome. Mr. Letchworth did not come before the 
foundrymen as a stranger, for his close affiliation with 
the National Founders’ Association has made him a 
familiar figure wherever matters pertaining to foundry 
practice are concerned. President Jones introduced Mr. 
Letchworth as the president of the Buffalo Merchants’ 
Exchange. In his remarks Mr. Letchworth expressed 
the regrets of Mayor Diehl upon his inability to be 
present. In behalf of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange 
and the Buffalo Board of Trade, as well as in the name 
of the Mayor of the city, Mr. Letchworth welcomed the 
delegates in a most appropriate speech. In course of 
his remarks he said: “It is greatly to be deplored that 
at this particular time the relations between capital 
and labor in many lines of trade are somewhat strained. 
I have great faith, however, and I am very confident 
also that the future has better things in store for us. 
I have great confidence in the belief that the more in- 
telligent and conservative representatives of labor ap- 
preciate the gravity of the situation and that they are 
anxious and desirous to take such steps as may possibly 
prevent more strained and more difficult relations than 
now exist. I also have great faith and great confidence 
in the forbearance, intelligence, the charity, the good 
sense and the level headedness of the business men of 
this country.” 

C. 8. Bell of the C. S. Bell Company of Hillsboro, 
Ohio, responded to the remarks of Mr. Letchworth in 
behalf of the association. 


President's Report. 


President Jones then read his report for the year, 
which was heartily received by the delegates. 
in part as follows: 

Our association is no longer an experiment, it is an 
educational institution whose influence is felt not only 
in this country, but its papers are eagerly sought for 
and read by our brothers across the water. 

Its journals are to-day just what the busy foundrymen 
have wanted for years, a practical review of reviews of 
the current foundry literature of the country, the extract 
of that portion of our trade journals touching foundry 
interests, brought together in such shape that it com- 
mends itself to all. It is an institution which I regret 
very much to state does not receive that hearty support 
to which it is so justly entitled, but this I am led to be- 
lieve is because its value is yet unknown to the most of 
us, a fault which will soon be remedied, I trust. 

There is one thing I want to call your attention to and 
trust that you will give it your serious consideration. I 
refer to the great good which has been accomplished by 
the National Founders’ Association, and its sister organ- 
ization, that of the National Metal Workers’ Associa- 
tion. 

I do not propose to go into details as to the merits of 
these organizations, but I do not hesitate to make the 
broad statement that those of you who are conducting a 
manufacturing business will learn, and that, too, in the 
very near future, that you cannot well get along with- 
out them, and the influence they exert. These organiza- 
tions are not aggressive, but progressive; they are the 
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great medium by which we are brought in direct touch 
with the better element of organized labor. 

Labor organizations can only be successfully dealt 
with by the organized interest of the employer, and the 
two associations referred to are recognized, not as an 
enemy in camp, but an avenue to the amicable settlement 
of the difficulties that are bound to arise, and that, too, 
without the introduction of that relic of barbarism, the 
strike and the lockout. As an evidence of this I have 
only to cite to you the experience of the Stove Founders’ 
Defense Association, who have not had a single strike 
for a period of ten years or over. 


Secretary’s Report, 
Th> secretary, Dr. Richard Moldenke, 
part as follows: 

In accordance with the resolution concerning the bet- 
ter training of our future foundry managers, passed at 
the last convention, your secretary begs to report that 
this matter was taken up by correspondence with prac- 
tically all our institutions of learning which devoted 
some attention to technical education. With only one 
exception replies were received, and these indicated the 
serious thought given to the problem. Indeed, the es- 
tablishment of a department for foundry theory and 
practice has been strongly recommended in the case of 
the Carnegie Technical School. A very extended series 
of letters was the result, for many of our universities 
wished to know in what way they could aid our in- 
dustry. The consensus of opinion seems to be that pend- 
ing special equipment for the purpose instruction should 
be given in foundry practice by lecture and regular visits 
to the more advanced foundries of the respective dis- 
tricts. Summer classes should be formed for the stu- 
dents who wish to make this their life work, or they 
should become volunteers in order to learn what they 
can of the practical operations of foundry procedure. 
Once the foundry becomes the desirable field for techni- 
cal students it should, and the institutions for learning 
are enabled to add foundry apparatus to their equipment, 
plenty of use will be found for it, not only for teaching 
the various branches of the industry, but for advanced 
investigation, and consequent benefit to the students as 
well as ourselves. We sincerely hope this agitation in 
teaching circles may go on, and feel that as our require- 
ments become better known thereby the solutions will 
suggest themselves in the natural course of events. 

The relation of our association with the local bodies 
of foundrymen has been most pleasant. Papers have 
been furnished to the Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New 
England, Milwaukee and St. Paul and Minneapolis foun- 
drymen’s associations regularly, and it is to be hoped 
that our association may eventually reap some benefit 
by way of increased membership therefrom, in return 
for the effort and expense entailed in the collection and 
distribution of nine papers in editions of 250 copies each, 
in addition to the regular work of the association 
throughout the year. 

In obedience to a request for information relative to 
the melting loss in the cupola process, your secretary 
distributed suitable blank sheets of inquiry and is still 
receiving returns. The amount of interest created is 
most gratifying, replies having come even from Europe, 
and those of our foundrymen who still wish to help ob- 
tain this information of such importance to the trade 
are requested to communicate with the secretary. It 
is hoped that a synopsis and study of these memoranda 
can be presented early in the fall. 

From the numerous requests for specifications for 
gray iron castings received during the year, from the 
operating departments of great industrial corporations, 
the action which will be taken on the report of our Com- 
mittee on Standardizing the Testing of Cast Iron will be 
observed with much interest. Indeed, the magnitude of 
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our industry is such that the wish has been repeatedly 
expressed that our association should take up this ques- 
tion seriously with the International Association for 
testing materials at the coming convention in Buda- 
Pesth, acting through the American Section, of which 
we are members. 


Report of Standardizing Bureau. 


The following report was made by Thos. D. West, 
chairman of the bureau: 

Your committee is happy to report that the benefits 
derived from the use of the association’s standardized 
drillings in about 200 laboratories of this country and 
Europe are being widely recognized and that they are 
commended wherever used. This more especially for 
the aid these drillings have given in bringing about a 
greater measure of confidence in the analysis of furnace 
and foundry products. 

The demand for the association’s standards has been 
so great that it was found necessary to prepare a second 
allotment of sample A last January. 

The following is the statement of the financial and 
manufacturing accounts to May 20, 1901: 


ee ee ee ee $609.97 
I ON loo ins Les on cee A nse Bs 954.90 
I ae Sle sls oie hi kG ls ch OD lati Mikio 24.99 
ee Pee et Pee ere 222% Ibs 


While the association’s standardized drillings have 
served their end in a most valuable way, there still re- 
mains other work in the same direction, and the time 
seems now ripe for some definite action on the next step. 
We refer to the instructions received by your committee 
at the Pittsburgh convention, two years ago, to learn if 
anything might be done toward the specification of uni- 
form methods in making chemical determinations. This 
matter was taken up at that time and has been more or 
less continually agitated by your committee, but action 
was postponed in order to let the iron chemists get more 
in touch with each other after using the standard drill- 
ings to check up their various methods, and realizing 
the benefits of uniformity in action. 

This is now universally recognized, and there ap- 
pears to be a desire on the part of many foundry, fur- 
nace and pig iron men, as well as chemists, to have the 
work of selecting uniform methods for making analyses 
pushed ahead as rapidly as possible. 

Your committee has been approached so frequently 
of late on this subject that upon the formal request of 
J. O. Henshaw of N. 8S. Bartlett & Co. they beg to recom- 
mend to the association that a special committee to rep- 
resent the interests of the foundry, furnace and chemist 
be appointed to proceed with this work, with a view 
of presenting a set of standard methods for determining 
the constituents of pig and cast iron upon which these 
materials can be bought and sold. 

Dr. Moldenke, who is a member of the bureau, 
stated: “The work of the Standardization Bureau is 
known all over the world, and we are now ready for 
the next step, as announced, and that is the selection 
of a standard. In connection with methods by which 
the chemists can analyze the iron so that the purchaser 
will know what he buys it is suggested that we do not 
adopt one standard method but possibly several to 
give the same results.” 

Dr. Moldenke moved that an additional committee 
of three be appointed by the present committee “ for 
the selection of uniform methods for making deter- 
minations of constituents of pig iron and cast iron, and 
report at the next convention.” This motion was car- 
ried. 

Standardizing the Testing of Cast Iron. 


Dr. Moldenke, the chairman of this committee, read 
the report, which was in part as follows: 

Your committee desires to state that during the past 
year sufficient work has been done to warrant a final 
report based upon the results obtained and the conclu- 
sions derived therefrom. We must, therefore, beg that 
our report be received and our committee on stand- 
ardizing the testing of cast iron be discharged; and 
we beg further that permission be granted to the in- 
dividual members of our committee to utilize the mass 
of material collected, for further investigations of in- 
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terest to the foundry trade and the publication of such 
results as part of the proceedings of this association. 

Since our last convention there have been made 555 
tests, many of which were kindly performed by H. E. 
Diller of Pittsburgh, Pa., making the sum total for the 
complete work 1601 tests made on 1229 test bars, not 
counting the chill pieces and fluidity strips, the whole 
material handled weighing, roughly, 15 tons. 

There is considerable detail still remaining in the 
way of tabulations and critical studies of our series of 
tests made in all the distinctive classes of cast iron. 
The results we have obtained have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by us, and are summarized in the following: 

There are two methods of judging the physical qual- 
ity of castings: 1, In the abstract—judging the quality 
of the iron entering into them; this leaves out the ele- 
ments of uncertainty introduced by the things which 
happen after pouring. 2. In particular—the quality of 
the casting for the purpose intended. This can only be 
ascertained by testing the casting itself, or at least the 
representatives of a given lot. This latter method, of 
greatest importance to the buying element, will likely 
always be studied and specified by them, and cannot 
therefore be well taken up by our foundrymen on the 
initiative. Car wheels, car couplers, boiler castings, 
pipe, &c., are among the numerous things now bought 
regularly under specifications which insure good re- 
sults, the tests being made on the castings themselves. 
As these particular instances, however, will always re- 
main the great minority of the foundry product, the 
method of testing which will most concern us is that 
which judges the iron entering into the molds. 

Cast iron, so far as its availability for various classes 
of castings is concerned, depends upon a given chem- 
ical composition and a physical constitution dependent 
also upon the nature of the mixture and the heat treat- 
ment. That is, once the chemical composition best suited 
for the work is determined upon, there still come in the 
effects of the kind of pig iron used, the proportion of pig 
iron to remeited material, the steel and other additions, 
the melting process used, and the kind of molds poured 
into. 

If you will look over the records of tests published by 
this committee you will see that we have differentiated 
the various classes of iron into all pig, and pig and 
scrap mixtures. Then again into cupola and furnace 
irons, warm and cold blast charcoal, coke and mixed 
charges. Finally in an arrangement which divides the 
classes by their chemical constituents. Table I shows 
this more clearly: 




















Table I. 
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a Class ofiron. | Meltedin | Pig iron used. % §| Si ‘RTs 
¢ | e| | 
a 
PA | QD | 
— a \—| |- i 
A* |Ingot mold. ...... Cupola ..... CORD. « ccc cesien 60 | .67) (0.095/0 082 
Cokeand (| 

B |Dynamo frame.../Cupola .,.... { charcoal ( | 60 1.950405 0.04 
C |Light machinery.)Cupola ...... } ht 40 |2.04/0 57810 044 
D Chilled roll....... Air furnace... } CoM Plast ||| 30 (0 850.482)0 07 
E |Sand roll ........|Air furnace..|} Warm blast | | s9 9.72 0.454\0.07 

\ Coke and le oni 
F**|Sash weight......|Cupola ......| | O™*S roa {| 15 0 91/0.441)0.218 
G@ |Car wheel........ Cupola ......| {Charcoal | {| 10 |0.97/0.301/0 06 
H |Stove plate....... Cupola ......0B0............ | 20 |8.19/1.160'0,084 
I |Heavy vmechinary Cupola ...... Coke...... . | 80 (1 96,0.522/0.081 
J \Cylinder besess sees Cupola ...... ea | 10 |2 49,0 839)0.084 
K |Novelty......... . |Cupola eee eee | 5 |4.19)1.236)0,080 
L |Gun metal .......|0 H.furnace| / Coke and. || 19 /2 8210.676 0.044 

i ! i 

*All A pig iron. 

**Nearly all burnt scrap originally from charcoal and coke 


irons. 

Throughout the whole line of operations only reg- 
ularly constituted mixtures were used, the balance of 
the heats from which these test bars were cast going 
directly into commercial castings of the classes desig- 
nated. The results are therefore entirely comparable 
with daily practice, and are not exceptional cases pre- 
pared specially for a good showing. For purposes of 
comparison green sand and dry sand bars were made 
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side by side, even though the iron in practice goes into 
only one of these classes of molds. It was felt that 
comparison records were wanted just as much as speci- 
fications for the separate lines of product. For this rea- 
son also we recommend one standard size of test bar for 
comparative purposes only, each class of iron being 
given its special treatment for the information wanted 
in daily practice in addition. 

Our studies on the shape of the test bar have resulted 
in the selection of the round form of cross section, and 
this mainly on the score of greatest uniformity in phys- 
ical structure, the corners of the square bar introducing 
elements which become troublesome, especially in irons 
with a lower range of the silicon contents. 


SIZES OF TEST BARS. 


The following are the sizes of bars selected for tests 
as a result of our investigations: 

For all tensile tests a bar turned to 0.8 inches in diam- 
eter, corresponding to a cross section of %4 square inch. 
Results, therefore, multiplied by two, give the tensile 
strength of per square inch. 

For transverse test of all classes of iron for general 
comparison, a bar 1% inches in diameter on supports 12 
inches apart, pressure applied in middle and deflection 
noted. Similarly for ingot mold, light machinery, stove 
plate and novelty iron a 1% inch diameter bar—that is 
to say, for irons running from 2 per cent. in silicon up- 
ward or from 1.75 per cent. silicon upward where but 
little scrap is in the mixture. 

For dynamo frame, sash weight, cylinder, heavy ma- 
chinery and gun metal irons, similarly a 2-inch diameter 
bar is recommended—that is, for irons running from 1.50 
to 2 per cent. in silicon, or where the silicon is lower and 
the proportion of scrap is rather large. 

For roll irons, whether chilled or sand, and car wheel 
metals, a 24-inch diameter bar is recommended—that 
is, for all irons below 1 per cent. silicon, and which may 
therefore be classed as the chilling irons. 


PROPOSED STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR GRAY IRON 
CASTINGS. 


1. Unless furnace iron, dry sand or loam molding, or 
subsequent annealing is specified, all gray iron castings 
are understood to be of cupola metal; mixtures, molds 
and methods of preparation to be fixed by the founder 
to secure the results by purchaser. 

2. All castings shall be clean, free from flaws, cracks 
and excessive shrinkage. They shall conform in other 
respects to whatever points may be specially agreed 
upon. 

3. When the castings themselves are to be tested to de- 
struction, the number selected from a given lot and the 
tests they shall be subjected to are made a matter of spe- 
cial agreement between founder and purchaser. 

4. Castings made under these specifications, the iron 
in which is to be tested for its quality, shall be repre- 
sented by at ieast three test bars cast from the same 
heat. 

5. These test bars shall be subjected to a transverse 
breaking test, the load applied at the middle with sup- 
ports 12 inches apart. The breaking load and deflection 
shall be agreed upon specially on placing the contract, 
and two of these bars shall meet the requirements. 

6. A tensile strength test may be added, in which case 
at least three bars for this purpose shall be cast with the 
others in the same molds respectively. The ultimate 
strength shall also be agreed upon specially before plac- 
ing the contract, and two of the bars shall meet the re- 
quirements. 

7. The dimensions of the test bars shall be as given 
herewith. There is only one size for the tensile bar and 
three for the transverse. For the light and medium 
weight castings the 1%4-inch D bar is to be used, heavy 
castings the 2-inch D and chilling irons the 2%-inch D 
test bar. 

8. Where the chemical composition of the castings is 
a matter of specification in addition to the physical tests 
borings shall be taken from all the test bars made, well 
mixed, and any required determination, combined car- 
bon and graphite alone excepted. made therefrom. 
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9. Reasonable facilities shall be given the inspectors 
to satisfy themselves that castings are being made in ac- 
cordance with specifications, and, if possible, tests shall 
be made at the place of production prior to shipments. 

The first paper considered by the delegates during 
the afternoon session was delivered by A. J. Rossi of 
New York City. It was entitled: 


Influence of Titanium on the Properties of Cast Iron. 


and was in part as follows: 

Titanium is a very common constituent of iron ores. 
When below 1 per cent. it is usually ignored. When, 
however, the titanium oxide runs from 10 to 40 per cent. 
or over, the ores may be legitimately called ‘“‘ titanifer- 
ous” iron ores, and these occur in mountain masses 
in several States. Usually free from sulphur, and par- 
ticularly phosphorus, and low in silicon, they form ex- 
cellent stock to mix with soft ores. 

We have positive statements on the influence of 
titanium on cast iron which show that it is favorable, 
be the action itself a direct one by alloying, or indirect 
by the removal of deleterious influences. My own ex- 
perience in producing several hundred tons of pig iron 
of this nature from ores running 14 per cent. titanic 
acid, 59 per cent. metallic iron, 1.5 silicon, 0.017 phos- 
phorus, and 0.025 sulphur, may be of interest as bearing 
directly upon our subject. 

The analysis of this pig iron is as follows: 


WR ls oaks iw a ae care 6 Diets Seas 0.12 0.174 0.36 0.17 
IIE. fea ta isk e's rere a rere 0.08 0.232 0.07 0.25 
Na inn ts aes eS slate he 0.07 0.183 0.24 0.05 
Combined carbon..........+.:> 1.35 3.070 2.95 3.09 
ND in cc.cb on kee ckuenes as 0.14 0.327 0.24 0.255 
yp ee ae ea traces. 0.024 traces. 0.03 
OI eivrctcnceeekceiwsdamer 0.059 0.045 0.022 


This iron, an ideal stock for open hearth, was very 
strong; it could almost be forged cold and proved very 
valuable in car wheel mixtures. Added to foundry 
iron it increased the tensile strength considerably and 
is said to have retarded the solidification of the metal 
in the molds materially. Twenty-five per cent. to 30 
per cent. of this iron in admixture with others cast in 
chills could not be touched by chrome steel drills, and 
reamers for the hubs of car wheels made of this mix- 
ture, and subjected to the most trying conditions, were 
found in good order after one year’s service. Test bars 
with 25 per cent. of this titanic pig iron 1 inch x 1 inch 
x 12 inches between supports broke at 3480 pounds, 
and cast on 1% inch x 1% inch x 2 inches chill blocks 
gave a chill 1.62 inches deep. The original metal had 
a transverse strength of 3390 pounds and chilled 1.06 
inches. The addition of 5 per cent. of the pig similarly 
gave 3778 pounds and a chill of 1.37 inches, while the 
pig itself gave 2750 pounds and was chilled through- 
out. 

The general conclusions derived are that a 4 per cent. 
addition of a 10 to 12 per cent. titanium alloy is most 
effective for the improvement of the castings made. 
It is also confidently believed that the alloy can be 
made cheap enough to allow a 4 per cent. addition to 
be made without affecting the cost of the castings seri- 
ously, for the benefits derived are such that expensive 
irons can easily be cut out or at least reduced to smaller 
amounts in a given mixture. 

The tensile strength of irons running from 11,000 to 
15,000 pounds per square inch was raised to 20,000, and 
good irons with 20,000 to 25,000 pounds rose up to 28,- 
000 and 35,000 pounds and more after the titanium 
additions. The deflections also follow closely and the 
parallelism of the curves shows that the improvement 
is not a casual one only. A series of tests were made 
recently to determine the value of additions of 1, 2, 3 
and 4 per cent. of the 10 per cent. alloy respectively, 
the results of which follow later. 

While the tables seem to show that the action of 
titanium, so far as the improvement of the castings is 
concerned, is a direct one, yet there may be some indi- 
rect effects involved. For instance, there may be oc- 
cluded gases, such as nitrogen or oxides and nitrides of 
iron, which prevent the intimate contact of the crystals 
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so necessary for strength removed. The action of ti- 
taniuin has been long suspected; in fact, was pointed 
out by Wm. Metcalf, as the metal titanium not only 
unites readily with nitrogen, but actually burns in it. 
In any case the analyses before and after using show 
practically the same composition so far as silicon, the 
carbons and other constituents are concerned, except 
for ihe titanium found in the pig iron originally. This 
would show the value of titanium on the admittedly 
poor irons and open a field for them which would dis- 
pose of much stock now sacrificed. 

The qvestion of expense is really not so serious as it 
looks, for the improvement effected justifies an extra 
outlay. Thus chromium costs about $1 a pound, nickel 
35 cents, tungsten 90 cents, and even $2 a pound is paid 
for molybdum. Yet ail these metals are used exten- 
sively in steel making and in percentages ranging from 3 
to 10 per cent. to be of use. 

The same remarks hold good for cast iron. For 
steam and water pipes, gate and steam valves, steam 
fittings in general, working under the great pressures 
now required for large steam cylinders, fly wheels and 
many purposes of foundry where a great tensile 
strength is a desideratum, these alloys could find an 
excellent application. 

Car wheel materials bave special requirements to 
fulfill which necessitates a careful choice of the ma- 
terials entering in the mixture. If, by the addition of 
the alloy, the use of cheaper materials becomes ad- 
missible, even thus realizing superior results to those 
now obtained, such addition not only may not increase 
the lirst cost, but actually lower it. Certain railroads 
which require the “thermal test” are even willing to 
pay extra for the best results. In this particular line 
there is a still more important consideration. It appears 
that, with the new pressed steel cars, which have a 
capacity of 100,000 pounds, as against some 50,000 
pounds, as formerly, the pressure on the wheels becomes 
so great that the tire actually disintegrates under the 
strain and that wheels guaranteed to furnish a five 
years’ service -and excellent otherwise will not stand a 
run of 10,000 miles, or less than one year’s service. The 
demand for a stronger material is imperative here, and 
the question of cost has lost much of its importance. 
Would not this case (which is only one example among 
many other applications of the same kind which could 
be given) show that the use of titanium, which secures 
a considerably increased tensile strength in the body of 
the wheel and a greater strength and hardness of chill 
on the tire, can be particularly well adapted, even were 
ii to cause a slight extra expense ? 

We have already mentioned the possible applications 
ef the alloy for mixtures for crushers of all kinds. As- 
suming the increase in tensile and transverse strength 
to be as observed in the experiments recorded, or 25 to 
30 per cent., does not such an improvement admit of the 
possibility of diminishing the thickness and weight of 
castings which are not necessarily required to stand 
special or severe strains ? Cannot this saving of ma- 
terials offset the entire expense resulting from the alloy, 
small as it would be in any case, for ordinary foundry 
purposes ? 

At one of the greatest construction works of the 
country large cylinders which are poured very hot show 
iron with a low tensile strength, even if the silicon and 
phosphorus are kept quite low. Were the titanium alloy 
added here the extra heat would only result in an ad- 
vantage, for the hotter the more complete the incorpora- 
tion. In another foundry it was observed that the solidi- 
fication of the metal in the molds was retarded con- 
siderably, and this may be explained by the very high 
specific heat of the alloy used. Here. then, is another 
advantage, especially for roll makers who wish to 
keep on feeding into the head a long time. 

At the request of the secretary of your associatjon, 
and through the courtesy of the Abendroth & Root Mfg. 
Company, I was enabled to make a set of tests to show 
the effect of adding various quantities of ferro-titanium 
to ordinary foundry mixtures. The work was carried 
on impartially and the results herewith may be relied 
upon as accurate: 
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A.—Barks CaST HoORIZONiALLY. 
Transverse Tensile 
strength, Inc. strength, Ine. 
pounds. perct. pounds. per ct. 


Original mixtere. ..cccsesicns 2,030 a 20,500 
1 per cent, addition of alloy. .2,100 3.5 22,200 8. 
2 per cent. addition of alloy. .2,200 &. 24,600 20. 
3 per cent. addition of alloy. .2,300 13. 26,000 26.9 
4 per cent. addition of alloy. .2,550 25. 25,900 26.4 
B.—Bars Cast VERTICALLY. (Another series of tests.) 
Transverse Tensile 
strength, strength, 
pounds. pounds. 
Crhetnns) wiRRENNS. . 2 oc kee cens ct ee seness 1,393 16.600 
1 per cent. addition of alloy...........-. 2.410 18.100 
2 per cent. addition of alloy............ 2,000 19,500 
3 per cent. addition of alloy..........-. 2,300 20,600 
4 per cent. addition of alloy............ 2,360 20,000 


It will be seen that the effect of 3 to 4 per cent. is 
marked and adds one-fifth to the strength of the ma- 
terial. 

A paper entitled 


The Problem of the Molder 
was read by J-hn G. Sadlier, Springfield, Ohio. 

Although there have been a number of large and ex- 
cellent castings made in this country, yet the progress 
in this direction has not kept pace with the advance- 
ment in others. In the last 50 years the advancement 
in machinery construction has been so rapid that it ap- 
pears almost phenomenal. From the old time operating 
hand machine we have come to the improved auto- 
matic machines, which almost cover the entire range of 
manufacturing where there is a great number of one 
kind of piece to be produced. 

The foundry alone appears to stand very nearly 
where it stood years ago. The reasons to be assigned 
for this we would divide into two classes: 

First, the increase of specialists. It seems to be the 
aim and object of many proprietors to teach their ap- 
prentices or beginners to make one piece, and when 
they succeed in making that satisfactorily, to keep re- 
peating the operation from year to year as long as they 
will stay in their employ. In many cases the apprentice 
becomes tired of this state of affairs and seeks employ- 
ment elsewhere; and if he secures it and is able to hold 
his position at all, he will be given the most inferior and 
simple work in the shop, for the simple reason that he 
has probably been tried on something better and has 
failed to give a satisfactory result. Once he has been 
relegated to what is known as the side floor in a shop it 
is very difficult for him to get a change. The result is, 
he will never rise above a third or fourth class me- 
chanic. 

The second and great reason for the slow advance- 
ment of the foundry is found in the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the business itself. There is nothing in the 
way of mechanical arts or mechanical sciences that re- 
quires more thought, more mechanical skill and more 
skillful practice. In all the other trades and professions 
there are rules, tables, gauges and fixed and systematic 
order, that can be and are applied to the different re- 
quirements, besides these a great amount of literature 
well and ably written, giving full and detailed instruc- 
tions as to the quickest, safest and best method of ac- 
complishing certain results. Tables on strength, tables 
on pressure, tables on measurement, and many others 
that are used are the result of ages of experience and 
practical test. All these fall short when you come to ap- 


‘ply them to molding, as that is learned almost entirely 


by the sense of feeling, a sense which cannot be trans- 
mitted to another, nor can it be transferred to paper. It 
is something that must be acquired by actual practice. 
The sense of touch plays such an important part in the 
construction of a mold that without it it is impossible 
to construct a mold with any reasonable expectation for 
success. 

The feeling of the sand for its proper temper, its ad- 
hesive qualities, and as to its porosity; then in ram- 
ming, the molder’s sense of feeling should be trained to 
such a degree that he can tell at every stroke of the 
rammer whether he struck the bottom with sufficient 
force to ram the sand to stand the strain of the iron, or 
to prevent it from crumbling if dried, or to lift well in 
those parts which are to be raised off. 
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The material handled by the molder is of a very deli- 
eate nature, and is easy to disarrange through a very 
slight mistake in any way. Then, again, the iron deliv- 
ered to him is very frequently too dull to make clean, 
sound, perfect castings and consequently his labor is all 
in vain. 


In the foundry a slight mistake or oversight will 
cause the entire day’s, and sometimes the entire month’s, 
work to go to the scrap pile. A mistake or oversight 
here cannot be seen in time to correct, consequently the 
molder is looked upon as careless and indifferent. He 
has probably made two molds from one pattern as near 
alike as possible; the casting from one will be a beau- 
tiful thing to look at, and the other will probably be a 
misshaped, ungainly candidate for the scrap pile. 

The best method to overcome these difficulties would 
be to leave nothing undone to educate the apprentice af- 
ter he has secured a position in the shop in which he 
proposes to learn molding, as complete as_ possible, 
through his course of apprenticeship, until we land him 
on the highest rung of foundry fame. And in doing this 
we hope, in a measure, to solve the molder problem. 

Before starting a boy in the shop as a full fledged 
apprentice, I would ask my colleagues in the foundry 
business to take this applicant for foundry honors on a 
probation of, we will say, three months; during which 
time he should be continually under the eye of the fore- 
man, or his assistant, and watched very carefully with- 
out interfering or in any way coercing his action. If he 
exhibits an inclination to learn, is industrious, and be- 
comes thoroughly interested in his efforts to become fa- 
miliar with the foundry practice, he should be assigned 
some slight duty that would make him profitable. At 
the end of the probationary period make a contract with 
him for three years and nine months, giving him the 
benefit of the three months as a novice. If at the end of 
three months’ probation he does not seem inclined nor 
interested, it would be a kindness to the boy to request 
him to try something else. 

I do not believe that molders are born, not made, but 
I will say that unless you have the material in the in- 
dividual to make a molder, you cannot possibly accom- 
plish anything. After he has been accepted and regular- 
ly indentured, then it becomes very much the duty of 
the foreman to see that he will become a competent man 
and a good mechanic. 

The boy starting in on his first piece feels a certain 
amount of excitement and interest which should be cul- 
tivated and kept alive. He should not be scolded, 
cowed or bullyragged for a slight mistake, but should 
be encouraged by a few kindly spoken words, as there 
never was a browbeaten and cowardly apprentice who 
made a successful or first-class molder. It is by im- 
planting the spirit of “I can” and “I will” in the heart 
of an apprentice that you obtain the best results. What 
I mean by a cowardly apprentice is not the boy who will 
be afraid to knock his shopmate down for an insult, nor 
be afraid to resent harsh words or ill treatment, but 
the one who is afraid of losing the casting he under- 
takes to make. I believe there are more castings lost 
through an overanxiety to make the work correct than 
from carelessness or any other cause. Every shop should 
have one or more first-class journeymen whom the ap- 
prentice should be encouraged to take as his model, so 
far as possible. Yet it is necessary to encourage orig- 
inality after a certain period. The apprentice should be 
encouraged to be self reliant, and be advanced as he suc- 
ceeds:in- making good and:satisfactory work. The older 
molders should not be allowed to stand in the way of ad- 
vancing the apprentice on to the very best work in the 
shop, if he proves himself able to turn it out satisfac- 
torily. 

The apprentice should further be encouraged to in- 
terest himself in all the details of the foundry practice, 
the character of the sand best suited for the different 
classes of work, and also the different brands of iron 
that go into the mixtures for different grades of cast- 
ings. In fact he should be taught that the mixing of 
the metal and cupola practice is second only to the mak- 
ing of the mold itself. The character of the coke, the 
hight of the melting point in the cupola, the regulation 
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of the blast, the temperature at which the iron is melted 
and the grading by fracture and other methods; all these 
he must be shown to have the greatest bearing on the 
finished casting. 

The time spent in the education of the molder’s ap- 
prentice in all points of foundry practice pertaining di- 
rectly to the making of the casting is one of the best 
investments any foundry manager can make, for it is 
the apprentice well educated in these matters who 
makes the first-class molder. 

Thomas D. West of Sharpsville, Pa., presented a 
paper on “The Effects of Variations in Manganese on 
Different Grades of Iron.” A paper on “ The Foundry, 
Its Equipment and Management,” was presented by Ed- 
win B. Gilmour of Milwaukee. Percy Longmuir of Shef- 
field, England, contributed a paper on “‘ The Control of 
the Foundry.” 

Excursions, 

On Tuesday evening, at 7.30, the delegates, to the 
number of about 250, boarded a special train on the New 
York Central provided by the Buffalo Foundrymen’s 
Association and visited the Pan-American Exposition. 
Many of the exhibits are not yet in place, but the electric- 
al display more than repaid the visit, being undoubt- 
edly the finest exhibit of the kind ever given anywhere. 
The members returned at 10.45 thoroughly pleased with 
the programme of the day. All day Wednesday was 
consumed in a trip to Niagara Falls by special train. 

Melting Brass 
was the title of a paper by C. Vickers of Chicago. 

Whatever kind of furnace may be used, the melting 
and handling of copper alloys requires the most careful 
supervision on the part of the management, or the loss 
of metal will be so great that it plays havoc with the 
profits of the business. This loss is greater in summer 
than in winter, as the great heat to which the men are 
exposed saps their vitality and makes it impossible for 
them to stand up to their work as well as in cold 
weather. More metal is therefore spilled in the furnaces 
and lost by oxidation. The ashes and skimmings should 
receive careful attention, and the recovered metal be 
promptly used up. The cost of melting may be greatly 
increased by the injudicious handling of crucibles. 

Some brass foundries habitually use tongs with only 
one set of straps; tongs such as this are very liable to 
crush the pot, especially when used for pouring. They 
grip the pot a little below the bilge. When the lip of the 
pot is rested on the edge of the mold and the tongs pulled 
over to lip it in pouring, if the tongs do not grip with 
great force the leverage will cause them to slip, and this 
is fatal to the successful running of light work. The 
pressure of the tongs being great enough to hold the pot 
firmly, it is soon squeezed out of shape and becomes 
oval. This continues until a crack is developed and the 
further usefulness of the pot is ended. Tongs with two 
sets of straps are the best, one set gripping below and 
the other slightly above the bilge. They are very liable 
to warp out of shape, however, and should be fitted 
from time to time to a new pot. Tongs with ace of 
spade shaped points, the ace gripping below the bilge 
and the straps around the same, ought not to be used in 
“ pulling out,’”’ as the fuel will often prevent their going 
to place, and the points of the ace grip the pot where 
they are not intended to fit and they sink into and pierce 
the softened pot. 

To obviate these troubles furnaces have been devised 
from which the crucible is never removed, the metal 
being poured’.out by. tipping the furnace. This is all 
right on heavy work, but is useless on work where the 
metal must be used “ jumping hot,” as the transference 
to a pouring vessel will inevitably cool it. For exceed- 
ingly light work experience has taught that small cruci- 
bles and tong pouring are the best. 

It is a good idea to have two spouts to a crucible, one 
at right angles to the other. This second speut can be 
easily made with a file, before the pot is used. Then if 
both spouts are used alternately in pouring, the pot will 
retain its cirenlar form and not be so liable to crush. 

Crucibles are often broken when melting ingot copper 
and heavy pieces of brass, by carelessness in packing the 
same when the pot is charged. Each ingot should rest 
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on the bottom of the pot and not be suspended by other 
ingots on the sides of the pot; otherwise when melting 
commences these suspended ingots are liable to act as 
a wedge, and in sinking burst the softened crucible. 

When brass is melted with ingot copper it is often 
good practice to melt the brass first, placing the copper 
ingots on top of the pot and when hot dropping them 
into the melted brass. This will cut them away, bring- 
ing the heat out quicker. 

A paper on 

Green Sand Cores 


was read by P. R. Ramp, Aurora, III. 

A green sand core is a core constructed from the same 
material used to make a green sand mold. It is not 
dried in an oven but placed in the mold as soon as com- 
pleted, thereby saving the fuel that is necessary to fire 
the core oven when dry sand cores are used. In making 
light castings the green sand core has an advantage over 
any other core because it overcomes the rough and ir- 
regular joints that are often found where a dried core and 
a portion of the mold come in contact with each other. In 
cases where a large core is nearly completely surrounded 
by a thin casting the green core is the best also. If a 
dried core is used there is always a liability of the heat 
from the casting causing ihe material in the dried core 
to expand and thus break the casting. Another advan- 
tage is when cleaning castings a very large dry sand core 
requires considerable time and labor to dig out of the 
casting; if a green sand core is used all that is required 
is to rap the casting in order to remove the sand. 

Green sand cores can be used to advantage in the pro- 
duction of plumbers’ ware—i. e., soil pipe, elbows, tees, 
&c. Also locomotive smokestacks, railroad oil boxes 
and similar castings. These cores cannot be made strong 
enough to be handled without some kind of a support. 
An arbor, usually made of cast iron, often of wood, is 
used to carry them. 

In making a green sand core for a locomotive smoke- 
stack the proper rig would be a cast iron core barrel 1 inch 
thick, the shape of the cored portion of the stack, allow- 
ing only about 1 inch for sand between the barrel and 
the inside of the stack. The barrel must be cored with 
prickers about 1% inches long by % inch in diameter, 
tapering to a point, in order to carry the sand. There 
should be equally as many }-inch holes in the barrel to 
allow the gas to escape freely. Both ends of the barrel 
should be turned off to suit the ends of the flask the mold 
is made in. The core is formed by setting the barrel on 
two wooden horses with iron bearings attached to them 
for the spindle of the barrel to rest in. The sand is now 
pressed between the prickers and a strike of the proper 
shape is placed on the wooden horses the right distance 
from the barrel. Acrank is used to turn the barrel as fast 
as the sand is pressed between the prickers. In this 
manner a stack of any thickness may be made from one 
core barrel. As soon as the mold is poured and the cast- 
ing is cool enough a chain is hooked onto the end of 
the barrel and the barrel and casting are hoisted to a 
vertical position. A litle rapping on the casting will 
cause the sand between the core barrel and the casting 
to run out and relieve the sack, which will drop off of 
the barrel. In this case a dried core would make a very 
poor job. Not only would it cost more to make the core 
and furnish the material, but, as stated before, the ex- 
pansion of the material would break the casting, which 
generally averages about 3-16 inch thick. 

Core barrels for soil pipe cores are made on the same 
principle. Instead of prickers, however, depressions are 
made in the barrel. Where it is not possible to use a core 
barrel arbor and anchor, lifting plates are used. Often 
the arbor must be made in sections to enable the molder 
to get it out of the casting after the mold it poured. Lift- 
ing plates are generally made with threads for lifting 
screws to make it possible to take the screws out after 

he green sand core is placed in its position in the mold. 

There is considerable core sand and labor saved in making 
railroad oil boxes with a green sand core. In this case 
an arbor made in sections is used, the shape and number 
of sections depending entirely on the-size and shape of 
the oil box. 
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There are many small dry sand cores (such as cores 
forming round and square holes of different sizes) used 
that could be made in green sand much cheaper. One of 
the reasons they are not made in green sand is because 
the pattern maker, as a rule, carries a stock of. core 
prints of different sized round and square cores. He 
knowing there are core boxes for the different sized 
cores in the foundry, finds it much less trouble to tack 
on several small ready made prints than to finish out 
several holes the same size so they will leave the sand 
properly. As a result the foundry foreman is disgusted 
to find that he is compelled to make a lot of small dry sand 
cores, say 1 inch by 1% inches, that could just as well be 
made in green sand. There is, without a doubt, quite a 
sum of money spent every year for labor and material to 
inake Gry sand cores that could just as well be saved or 
put to some better use. So it is with the dry sand cores; 
we often find foundrymen worrying along with a job 
trying to use green sand cores where a dry sand would 
be the cheaper. To be able to judge which of the two 
kinds of cores is the better and cheaper to us in making 
any certain job, we must have practical experience in the 
basiness. For instance, in case of the smoke stack a dry 
sand core would not be practical, neither would a green 
sand core for the steam ports or bore of a Corliss cylinder 
be a success. 

Green sand cores are not good for making bulky cast- 
ings where there is a heavy pressure of metal. One reason 
is because it is not possible to make a green sand core 
hard enough to withstand as great a pressure as a dry 
sand core will stand without a cut or scab. Another 
point in favor of the dry sand core is when it is placed 
in the mold, say an oil box, if it does not give the proper 
metal on all sides by reason of it not being placed in 
properly, it can be taken out and reset, whereas in case 
of the green sand core it is very risky business to remove 
it after it has been placed in the mold. 

So I say in conclusion that in making light castings 
there are many cuses where the green sand core can be 
used to a decided advantage. On the other hand there 
are cases where the dry sand core is the better. I am a 
little inclined to favor the dry sand core, except in cases 
as mentioned above, because I think the dried core is 
the safest, and in making castings of any great size that 
must be free from dirt, &c., 1 have always found it cheap- 
er to make a dry sand mold. Many foundries do not favor 
dry sand cores. Often it is because the core sand they 
are using is not what it should be. In making cores for 
locomotive and Corliss engine castings I use for my core 
sand mixture about 6 parts heavy molding sand and 
4 parts sharp building sand. If my castings do not clean 
very well or show dirt I add a little more sharp sand. 
Many foundrymen worry about the blacking. My ex- 
perience has been, if I used a good open sand and have 
vented the core of mold well, and had it thoroughly dry, 
a fair grade of blacking always did the work as well as a 
more expensive grade. 

The foundry supply men often speak of the different 
foundries that use their blacking. I always think, ‘* Well, 
no matter how good the blacking if there is not a good 
open sand behind it.” 

We often find cases where the blacking on the dry 
sand mold or core has washed off in flakes before the iron 
while it was being cast. One of the old established 
remedies for this trouble is molasses water. This does 
some good, but I feel satisfied that a little more coarse 
sand in the mixture would be of more benefit. 

Other papers read were “The Economic Status of 
Wages,” by E. H. Putnam, and “ Foundry Metallurgy,” 
by H. E. Field of Ansonia, Conn. 


Members in Attendance. 
Among those present were: 


W. A. Jones, W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

I. S. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. R. Moldenke, secretary A. F. A., New York, N. Y. 

c. 8. Bell, C. S. Bell Company, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

Howard Evans, secretary Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Frank Dye, Newport, Ky. 

0. T. Stantial, Minois Malleable Iron Company, Chicago. 

F. W. Schultz, The Iron Age, New York. 
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. L. Colby, Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


A G. Byram, Byram Foundry Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ie — Indianapolis Foundry Company, Indianapolis, 
nd. 
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J. S. Robeson, American Glucose Company, Camden, N. J. 
J. J. Bever, the Otis Steel Company, Limited, Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. P. Winlock, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Cambridge, Mass 
A. W. Link, Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 
A. Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
David Reid, Caco & Pettie Machine Shops, Biddeford Maine 
W. G. Roshwell, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
D. F. Eagan, H. E. Pridmore M. M. Company, Chicago, Ill. 
J. D. — J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, 
M. F. _——— New York Air Brake Company, Watertown, 
F. S. Cadwell, Hill & Griffith Company, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
A. W. Bair, C., M. & St. P. R. R., Milwaukee. Wis. 
S. G. Flogg, Jr., 8S. G. Flogg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. A. W. Bair, Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. B. Gilmour, E. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
D. Fraser, Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. S. McLerran, E. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. A. Draves, Northwestern Malleable Iron, Milwaukee, Wis. 
B. Hosford, Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka. Ind. 
H. L. Bell, Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 
H. Lincoln, Geo. H. Lincoln Company, Boston, Mass 
A. Langan, Lawrence, Mass. 
F. S. Phelps, H. E. Pridmore, Chicago, II! 
8. D. Thompkins, Smooth On Mfg. Company, Jersey City, N. J 
Chas. N. Choate, Bpt. Deox. B. & M. Company, Bridgeport, Conn, 
B. M. Shaw, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Boston Mass 
Thos. West, Sharpsville, Pa. , ‘ 
W. J. Sherman, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa 
C. L. Prince, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
J. A. Walker, Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City N J 
Robt. A. Walker, The Iron Age, Pittsburgh, Pa. sical 
A. Logan, Jones & Laughlins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. Sleeth, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
e 2 ee Union Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
Groves, Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Z J. Lyon, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 
Theo. H. Colvin, Colvin Foundry Company, Providence, R. I 
H. E. Ashbury, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia Pa , 
W. F. Prince, H. R. Worthington, Elizabeth. N. J. 
Hill, The Hill & Griffith Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. Johnston, The 8S. Obermayer Company, Chicago, III. 
D. Koch, Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. W. Smith, Crane Company, Chicago, III. 
. H. Mumford, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Wiltshire, Gates Iron Works, Chicago, Ill. 
. M. Thompson, Link-Belt Machinery Company, Chicago, III. 
hil. C. Smith, Ingersoll, Sargeant Drill Company, Easton, Pa. 
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The Pittsburgh Steel Company.—The Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, being organized in that city, will apply 
for a charter this month, with a capital of $2,000,000. 
The concern will take over the business and plant of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Hoop Company, at Monessen, Pa., mak- 
ers of hoops and bands. Wallace H. Rowe, who has re- 
signed as Pittsburgh manager for the American Steel & 
Wire Company, will be president of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, he naving been a large stockholder in Pitts- 
burgh Steel Hoop Company ever since it was organized. 
It is the purpose of the Pittsburgh Steel Company to 
very much enlarge the present works of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Hoop Company, and to take up new lines of manu- 
facture. A number of basic open hearth furnaces will 
be built. A blooming and billet mill and a rod mill will 
be added and also a number of barb wire, plain wire and 
wire nail machines. The concern propose to become 
factors in the rod, wire and wire nail trades. The incor- 
porators of the Pittsburgh Steel Company will be Wal- 
lace H. Rowe, John Bindley and Edwin Bindley of the 
Bindley Hardware Company, Emil Winter, Willis F. Mc- 
Cook and W. C. Reitz, who is now treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Hoop Company. George Nash, who for some 
time has been manager of the Braddock and Rankin 
works of the American Steel & Wire Company, has also 
resigned, and has been appointed manager of the en- 
larged works of the Pittsburgh Steel Company. Con- 
tracts for some of the new equipment have already been 
placed and others will be in a short time. Ground for 
these extensions will be broken in a few days. 


atin, 
——_— 





Henry R. Wills, vice-president of the Hoyt Metal 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., died on May 22, at his resi- 
dence in Alton after a brief illness, aged 53 years. 


OBITUARY. 


THOMAS M. AVERY. 


Thomas Morris Avery, founder of the Elgin National 
Watch Company and long a prominent factor in the 
commercial life of Chicago, died at his home in the lat- 
ter city May 26, aged 79 years. Mr. Avery was born in 
Madison County, N. Y., where his parents were pioneers. 
He was educated at the Chittenango Polytechnic School 
and the Cazenovia Academy. As a young man he en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, and before he attained his 
majority he was a partner with his uncle in one of the 
leading establishments of Central New York. In 1851 
the business was sold and Mr. Avery removed to Chi- 
cago. He engaged in the lumber business, and became 
noted as one of the most successful dealers in the West. 
In 1875 he abandoned the lumber trade, having already 
organized the Elgin National Watch Company, of whom 
he acted as president from 1867 until his age and fail- 
ing health compelled him to relinquish the position. He 
was president for over 30 years, and it was due in the 
largest measure to his energy and ability that the enter- 
prise grew to its present proportions. Mr. Avery also 
organized the Chicago Brass Company, with extensive 
rolling mills in Kenosha, Wis., of which his son, the late 
Frank M. Avery, was general manager until his death 
a year ago. 

NOTES. 

GrorcE R. Gostine, president of the R. Plews Mfg. 
Company of Central Falls, R. I., makers of mill machin- 
ery, died on June 2. 

Rurvus H. Pratt, a prominent manufacturer, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., died on June 3 at his home in that city from 
apoplexy, at the age of 68 years. He was the founder of 
the Bell Castings Foundry and of the Pratt & Cady Mfg. 
Company, makers of steam governors. In recent years 
he had been connected with the Johns-Pratt Company, 
manufacturers of asbestos. 

SAMUEL WiGaIns SKINNER, president of the Cincin- 
nati Shaper Company, and one of the most prominent 
business men of Cincinnati, died on May 22. He was @ 
grandson of the late Samuel Wiggins, one of the pioneers 
of the West. The grandfather owned large tracts of 
land in and about Cincinnati, and was at one time presi- 
dent of the old Lafayette Bank. 


ALVAH WoopwortH, a veteran foundryman of Man- 
lius, N. Y¥., died on May 17 from pneumonia, at the ad- 
vanced age of 92 years. He was born at Lenox, N. Y., 
and at an early age worked on the Erie Canal. Subse- 
quently he entered the employ of Avery & Lyon, foun- 
drymen, in Syracuse. Later he went to Manlius and en- 
gaged in the foundry business, which he conducted for 
many years under his own name. 


WILLIAM JouNsTON, president of the Pittsburgh Mfg. 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., died on May 19 at the home 
of his son-in-law, Charles B. Seaman, in that city. He 
was born in Ireland in 1832 and came to America in 1851, 
going to Pittsburgh, where he worked in various indus- 
tries. In 1872 ne purchased an interest in the plant of 
the Pittsburgh Mfg. Company, makers of rivet, bolt and 
general machinery, and became president of the concern. 


Harvey W. Rice, an engine builder of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., died there on May 24, at the age of 68 years. 
He was born in New York, and went to Haywards, near 
Oakland. Cal., in 1852, where he established a works 
for the manufacture of engines, subsequently removing 
to San Francisco. His invention of a straw burning 
thrasher engine revolutionized grain handling in Cali- 
fornia. 

Cot. JaMEs G. Mrner, who died in poverty on May 
28 at Milford, Ohio, was, before the Civil War, one of 
the owners of the Tredegar Iron Works of Richmond, 
Va. He was born in New England 82 years ago, and 
went to Texas when a youth. The Civil War swept 
away his fortune, and his remaining years were spent in 
unsuccessful effort to build up a new fortune. Colonel 
Miner was assistant secretary of the Confederate navy 
during the war. 
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The National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Some 200 members and guests were present at the 
opening session of the sixth annual convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, in the Hotel 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich., Tuesday morning, June 4. The 
convention was called to order by President Theodore 
C. Search, who presented George H. Barbour of Detroit, 
chairman of the local Executive Committee. Mr. Bar- 
bour welcomed the convention to the city, expressing 
his regret that only a three-days’ session had been pro- 
vided for, as the citizens would have liked more time 
to enable them to show their guests more of the beauties 
and the great manufacturing establishments of the city 
than they would be able to see in the short time allotted 
for their visit. Mr. Barbour introduced Mayor William 
C. Maybury, who made an entertaining address, in which 
he expatiated on the advantages of the city, painting 
its delights as a place of residence in glowing colors, and 
giving interesting facts relative to its business inter- 
ests, then going into broader fields relative to the won- 
derful progress made by the country. He predicted that 
in time it would be found that every nation would find 
its proper place in supplying the wants of the world, 
each producing or manufacturing that for which it is 
best suited, and thus knitting all more closely together 
both commercially and socially. He closed by very 
cordially welcoming the convention to Detroit. Presi- 
dent Search replied in behalf of the association, and tak- 
ing up a portion of the Mayor’s address, related a con- 
versation with an English friend with whom he had 
traveled for some time in Upper Michigan. The Eng- 
lishman had been so deeply impressed by the evidences 
of material progress seen everywhere that he had been 
trying to find a solution, and told Mr. Search that he 
believed he had found it. The solution was that practi- 
eally every man in America, whether a workingman or 
not, was an engineer—that is, he was an independent 
thinker. Continuing, Mr. Search said that American 
methods are peculiar to America. He believed that the 
great cause of this intelligent energy and this develop- 
ment, now giving us such a prominent place in the trade 
of the world, is the universality of the public school 
system. If to this we add the greater development of 
our technical schools, we will make such further progress 
that no other nation can beat us. He thanked the rep- 
resentatives of Detroit for their hearty welcome, and had 
no doubt that the visitors would carry away with them 
the most delightful memories. 

Secretary E. P. Wilson read the following list of 
names of those appointed by the president to serve on 
the respective standing committees: 


Rules and Order, 


Hamilton Carhartt, Michigan. 
Frederick W. Sivyer, Wisconsin. 
Leslie Moulthrop, Connecticut. 
W. H. Tarbox, Massachusetts. 
M. M. Eavenson, Pennsylvania, 
W. T. Wilson, New York. 

H. M. Lane, Ohio. 


Credentials, 


George T. Coppins, Massachusetts. 
Charles R. Billin, Illinois. 

F. R. Tobey, Pennsylvania. 
Henry W. Avery, Ohio. 

F. H. Kalbfleisch, New York. 
Henry Fairbanks, Vermont. 

0. W. Johnson, Wisconsin. 

W. 8. Russel, Michigan. 

M. R. Gardner, Indiana. 


Resolutions. 


Charles H, Harding, Pennsylvania. 
George F. Brown, Illinois. 

Charles A. Carlisle, Indiana. 

W. M. Warren, Michigan. 

Walter M. Lowney, Massachusetts. 
J. A. Jeffrey, Ohio. 

G. Gunby, Jordan, Ohio. 

George W. Thurston, Rhode Island. 
W. T. Tilden, Pennsylvania. 
Charles F, Bliss, Connecticut. 

W. L. Saunders, New York. 

F. S. Kretsinger, Iowa. 
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Nominations. 
Robert Laidlaw, Ohio. 
W. H. Wihington, Michigan. 
George M. Sargent, Illinois. 
Thomas Deliher, Massachusetts. 
D. M. Parry, Indiana. 
E. P. Bullard, Connecticut. 
Theodore Armstrong, Pennsylvania. 
A. C. Chase, New York. 
B. B. Conner, Alabama. 
W. A. Dickey, Maryland. 
Julius J. Estey, Vermont. 
Constitution, 
E. E. Pike, New Hampshire. 
D. S. Walton, Jr., Connecticut. 
Wm. M. Pratt, Massachusetts. 
Fred. F. Smith, New Jersey. 
M. T. Conklin, Michigan. 
James W. Baton, New York. 
Coleman Sellers, Jr., Pennsylvania. 
Auditing Committee. 
A. Naumberg. New York. 
J. S. Barnet, New York. 
E. C. Klipstein, New York. 


President's Annual Report. 


President Search read his annual report, the leading 
features of which were a very strong argument in favor 
of reciprocity treaties; an exhaustive history of the con- 
troversy with Russia over the sugar duty, in the course 
of which the association took an active part in endeavor- 
ing to secure a decision by this Government which would 
avoid retaliation by Russia in raising duties on Ameri- 
can manufactured products; an earnest plea in favor of 
a subsidy for an American merchant marine; an advo- 
cacy of the creation of a Department of Commerce and 
Industry as an addition to the Departments now having 
Cabinet representation; a statement relative to restric- 
tions on interstate commerce and the desirability of 
legislation on this question; the necessity of the im- 
provement of the consular service, and the desirability 
of the establishment of a parcels post. The need of the 
Nicaragua Canal was briefly set forth. The foreign 
warehouses established by the association have not been 
very successful the past year, owing to special condl- 
tions in each case, but the prospects are now brighter 
and they are expected to prove to be very useful in ex- 
tending trade. The International Freight Bureau and 
the Department of Information, both maintained by this 
association, have proved very advantageous to the mem- 
bers, the former being especially helpful in promoting 
the export trade. He closed with an earnest appeal to 
manufacturers to promote more pleasant relations with 
their employees by the introduction of what are termed 
industrial betterment ideas. We print Mr. Search’s re- 
marks on reciprocity treaties elsewhere. 

On motion of W. L. Saunders of New York the 
thanks of the convention were given Mr. Search for his 
able report, and the secretary was instructed to send a 
printed copy to every member. 

Adjourned for lunch. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Tuesday afternoon session opened with reports of of- 
ficers and committees. Treasurer Charles A. Schieren’s 
report was read, showing the association’s annual in- 
come to be close to $100,000 and its disbursements 
not far from that figure, the balance in hand being 
$4046. 

The Committee on Patents and Patent Laws, of 
which P. W. Gates is chairman, presented a most inter- 
esting report, which while frankly admitteing that lit- 
tle had been accomplished, outlined the plan on which 
the committee are working to secure needed reforms in 
both domestic and foreign patent laws desired by Amer- 
ican inventors and manufacturers. 

The report of D. H. Burnett, manager of the Interna- 
tiional Freight Bureau, showed over double the num- 
ber of firms using the facilities of the bureau, and a 
still greater increase in the number of shipments made 
under its auspices in the year ended the Ist inst., as 
compared with the preceding years. The bureau is now 
known as a forwarding agency in all transportation of- 
fices handling freight to foreign ports. The second 
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year’s business has proved the scheme of the bureau 
to be on correct lines. As the business increases the ad- 
vantages to be realized through the bureau will be in- 
creased. Some of the firms are now giving their entire 
export business to it. 

The Committee on Rules, through D. H. Tarbox, 
chairman, reported a set of rules to govern the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, which were adopted. 

The Committee on Parcels Post, through Franklin 
H. Kalbfleisch, chairman, reported that nothing had 
been accomplished at the recent session of Congress. It 
was quite evident at the beginning of the session that 
only a few matters would be able to claim and secure 
Congressional action. The committee, however, have 
continued their investigations, which have served to 
make the necessity of a parcels post more evident. The 
opposition of country merchants is recognized, but the 
argument is made that no step was ever taken for the 
enlargement of general business and the extension of 
facilities for doing business which did not disappoint 
its critics. 

The president’s report was taken up for discussion, 
and the topic of reciprocity was considered. A letter 
from James Deering of Chicago was read, in which he 
strongly indorsed reciprocity, and urged the formal ap- 
proval by the association of the French reciprocity 
treaty. The discussion which follewed was decidedly 
one sided. W. C. Barker of New York, Oliver Williams 
of Pennsylvania, P. E. Montanus of Ohio, Fred. F. Smith 
of New Jersey, J. A. Jeffrey of Ohio, W. L. Saunders of 
New York, W. H. Withington of Michigan, and Robert 
Laidlaw of Ohio, all advanced strong arguments in fa- 
vor of reciprocity, or gave business experiences demon- 
strating the desirability of more elastic. commercial re- 
lations with foreign countries. Owen Osborn of Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of knit goods, opposed the 
French treaty, stating that the proposed reduction of 
20 per cent. on French knit goods meant the destruc- 
tion of the industry he represents, employing 100,000 
persons, and established in many States of the Union. 

A resolution by Mr. Laidlaw that the subject be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for immediate con- 
sideration was referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

The convention adjourned. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to an illustrated ad- 
dress by Dr. W. H. Talman of New York, secretary of 
the League of Social Service, his subject being “ What 
More Than Wages?” The lecture was an exceedingly 
interesting presentation of the efforts made by manu- 
facturers in Great Britain, Holland, Germany and the 
United States to surround their employees with greater 
comforts, provide them with better houses, and in gen- 
eral to direct their attention to the improvement of 
their mode of living. The doctor stated that within the 
past year some large corporations had appointed an 
official whose duties are those of a social secretary, to 
take charge of matters of this kind and conduct them 
systematically. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Wednesday morning session opened with a con- 
tinuance of the discussion of commercial reciprocity. 
W. H. Withington of Michigan said that the time had 
come for business considerations to govern the tariff 
question, instead of political interests. Since coming to 
this convention he had learned that in many branches 
of manufacture tariff protection is no longer needed. 
The branch of industry he represents handled agricul- 
tural tools, does not need protection and has never 
asked for it. His company began to export 30 years 
ago and have had an export trade ever since. There- 
fore he favored reciprocity treaties, believing that we 
have nothing to fear from lowering duties if we can 
thus secure concessions from other countries and keep 
up our export trade. 

W. L. Saunders of New York said that he was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of air compressors and gen- 
eral mining machinery, the principal product not be- 
ing patented. He does not ask protection, but would 
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prefer some duties taken off iron and steel products, 
looking upon them as a hindrance to business with for- 
eign countries. He heartily favored reciprocity if duties 
cannot be reduced generally. 

Wm. T. Wood of Massachusetts, speaking as a manu- 
facturer of ice cutting tools, said he did not in any sense 
need protection. His people have been protectionists 
because they believed protection would be for the bene- 
fit of the wage earners. 

J. S. Barnett of New York spoke for tanners of 
leather, stating that they do not need protection. Our 
high tariff invites retaliation and Congress should modi- 
fy it. 

J. J. Estey of Vermont, manufacturer of reed organs, 
said that his product being a luxury he was in- 
terested in protection as a means of keeping up work- 
ing people’s wages, but believed that reciprocity would 
be desirable. 

George V. Cohen of New York, representing 54 lines 
of goods, as exporters, said that the fact that all these 
manufacturers are large exporters would indicate that 
they are not greatly in need of protection. He gave 
interesting facts in connection with the growth of the 
export trade under reciprocity prior to the passage of 
the Wilson tariff bill. 

John Lindner of Pennsylvania said that the shoe 
manufacturers need no protection, finding the duty on 
hides the only impediment to a greater growth of their 
export trade. 

J. A. Jeffrey of Ohio believes in protection and reci- 
procity, but we cannot have reciprocity unless we keep 
up protection. The question should be handled very 
judiciously. 

G. A. Carlisle of Indiana, speaking for the vehicle 
manufacturers, said that they are in the field to stay 
and feared no foreign competition. 

Oliver Williams of Pennsylvania said that it would 
not do to rest on such a feeling, that it was absolutely 
necessary that something should be done to keep open 
the avenues to foreign trade. He was willing to see 
some concessions in duties on the lines here presented 
for the benefit of American trade in general. 

Henry Fairbanks of Vermont brought out a new 
point, saying tnat all business interests dread a general 
revision of the tariff, which would disturb everything. 
The negotiation of reciprocity treaties, however, 
would bring about a readjustment of tariff conditions 
now necessary without disturbing business. 

E. B. Pike of New Hampshire said that his industry 
needs no protection, more than half the product being 
exported. The danger exists that if the present ad- 
ministration does not do something toward readjusting 
duties the free trade cry will be raised again and much 
greater damage done than by a reasonable adjust- 
ment in the line of reciprocity. 

Fred. F. Smith of New Jersey for machine tools, Mr. 
Smith of Indiana for rubber goods, and M. Smith of De- 
troit for copper, spoke in succession in favor of prac- 
tical action by this country which would avert the 
danger of a tariff war against us by foreign countries. 

James S. Taylor of Ohio said that the tariff of this 
country would have to be revised or we will have 
business stagnation. Reciprocity will be too slow, du- 
ties must be cut down more quickly and more generally. 
America must be the liberal nation of the world at this 
great stage of its progress and take steps to encourage 
foreign trade. 

The meeting adjourned for dinner. The convention 
will continue in session until Thursday morning. 


oe 


The great conflagration at Jacksonville, Fla., involv- 
ing losses placed by the New York Journal of Commerce 
at $10,565,000, swelled the total fire loss of the United 
States and Canada for the month of May to $22,380,000, 
as compared with $15,760,000 in May, 1900, and $9,692,- 
000 in the same month of 1899. The aggregate of fire 
losses for the five months ended May 31, 1901, is esti- 
mated at $79,336,000, which is $2,500,000 below that of 
the corresponding period of 1900, but $20,000,000 more 
than in the first five months of 1899. 
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THE MACHINISTS’ 


Conditions Chauged, 


Hartford Conu.; Plaintield, N. J. 


The strike of the machinists has settled down to a 
plain test of strength and endurance between the ma- 
chinist himself and his employer. An impartial review 
of our reports shows that the demands of the men have 
in some cases been granted, but the vast majority of em- 
ployers have insisted upon conducting their business as 
a co-partnership between themselves and their men. 
While concessions have been made we have heard of no 
case where the association has been recognized as a con- 
trolling factor in the situation. We have heard of no 
case, where the demands have been acceded to, in which 
the union has not been eliminated. In each instance 
where an agreement has been reached the only stipula- 
tion has been that the employer has insisted upon arbi- 
trating with his men alone, and independent of any 
outside interference. 

That the trouble will not be settled by a “ waiting 
match ” is shown by the attitude of firms in certain lo- 
calities, who have posted notices to the effect that their 
men must return to work or be considered as discharged. 
The date fixed for this is Monday next. 


Navy Work Affected, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1901.—Important devel- 
opments of the past week jn the strike situation have 
been the receipt by the Navy Department of notice from 
nearly all the leading shipyards in which war vessels 
are being constructed that contractors propose to take 
advantage of the strike clause in their contracts, and the 
extension of the strike to the shops of the Southern Rail- 
road, which has its main office in this city. The head- 
quarters of the International Machinists’ Association 
in this city have remaned closed durng the week, owing 
to the absence of President O’Connell and members of 
the Executive Council at the Toronto convention. 

The principal shipyards now building war vessels 
are so seriously affected by the machinists’ strike as to 
cause consicerable concern to officers of the Navy De- 
partnient with regard to the progress on the vessels now 
in course of construction. Until within a comparatively 
short period the Government has made no allowance 
for delays caused by strikes and has remitted no pen- 
alties on that account. All existing contracts, however, 
carry a strike clause concerning delays, which reads as 
follows: 

“ Provided, however, that such delay shall not have 
been caused by the act of the party of the second part 
(the Government), or by fire, or water, or by any strike 
or standout of workmen employed in the construction of 
the vessel, or by other circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the party of the first part; but such circum- 
stances shall not be deemed to include delays in obtain- 
ing materials when such delays arise from causes other 
than herein specified; and provided, further, that in case 
of any such alleged delay the party of the first part 
shall give immediate notice thereof in writing to the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

The first notice received by the Navy Department 
came from the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, who 
are building the battle ship “ Ohio,” the armored crnis- 
“California”? and “South Dakota,” the protected 
cruisers **‘Takoma”™ and “ Milwaukee,” the monitor 
* Wyoming.” and torpedo bout destroyers “ Paul Jones,” 
“ Perry ” and “* Preble,” and the submarine torpedo boats 
*“ Grampus” and “ Pike.” The situation on the Pacific 
Coast has been serious for some weeks, and the Depart- 
ment therefore was not surprised at the receipt of notice 
from the Moran Bros. Company of Seattle that advan- 
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STRIKE. 


Conditions Unchanged, 
Worcester, Waterbury, Bridgeport, New York, Wil- 
mington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hamilton, Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee. 


tage would be taken of the strike clause. This firm are 
building the battle ship ‘ Nebraska,” but at the date 
of the last monthly report on progress of construction 
made no claim that the building of the vessel actually 
had begun. 

The Newport News Ship Building & Dry Dock Com- 
pany notified the Department on the ist inst., as the 
result of the decision of all the machinists to strike at 
8 o’clock on the morning of the 3d inst. A telegram 
from Newport News states that all but one or two ma- 
chinists went out according to the programme, the nurv- 
ber of strikers being about 500. Superintendent Post 
states that there is no grievance of any kind against 
the yard, and that the demand is little less than high 
way robbery and could not be granted, even if the com- 
pany were disposed to make the concession, because of 
the status of other departments. The Newport News 
Company are building the battle ship “ Illinois,” which 
will make her trial trip on the 8th inst. in spite of the 
strike: the battle ship “ Virginia,” the armored cruisers 
“West Virginia ’’ and “ Maryland,” the protected cruis- 
er “ Charleston” and the monitor “ Arkansas.” 

The Lewis Nixon shipyard has also notified the De- 
partment that its men have struck and that indefinite 
delay may ensue. This yard is now building the pro- 
tected cruiser “ Chattanooga,” the monitor “ Florida,” 
the torpedo boats “ Nicholson” and “ O’Brien,” and the 
submarine torpedo boats “ Plunger,” “ Adder,” ‘ Moc- 
casin,” “ Porpoise” and “ Shark.” The Maryland Steel 
Company have also filed a notice that their shops have 
been affected by the strike. This company, who only 
recently became a competitor for war vessel construc- 
tion, are now building the torpedo boat destroyers 
“ Truxten,” “ Whipple” and “ Worden.” These vessels 
are all about 67 per cent. completed, and, owing to their 
complicated machinery, it is assumed at the Navy De- 
partment that the strike has brought their construction 
to a standstill. 

There is absolutely nothing the Government can do- 
in the matter, in view of the notice received from the 
contractors under the strike clause, but the yards will 
not be permitted to assign to the strike any delays 
which may have occurred as the result of other causes. 
The officials will not be surprised should the strike in 
the shipyards prove protracted, as it is expected the 
shipbuilders will stoutly resist a demand to concede 
what would mean the placing of their entire establish- 
ments on the nine-hour basis at once, notwithstanding 
the fact that all pending contracts, some of which run 
for two years or more, were taken on the basis of a 
ten-hour day. 

THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


The strike in the shops of the Southern Railway has 
been observed here with special interest, for the reason 
that it was one of the first of the railroads to be selected 
by the Machinists’ Association for attack, and also be- 
cause of the prompt and emphatic manner in which the 
strikers’ demands have been rejected by Vice-President 
Gannon. who has charge of the operation of the road. 
The trouble in the shops of the Southern began on the 
25th ult.. when a delegation called on Vice-President 
Gannon and demanded that he sign the association’s 
agreement relative to a nine-hour day with ten hours’ 
pay, &c. Mr. Gannon refused to consider the agree- 
ment, and subsequently the delegates telegraphed to a 
representative in the shops at Charleston to “ poll the 
shop.” This dispatch was missent by a telegraph oper- 
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ator so that it read “ pull the shop,” upon which all the 
men went out, supposing that to be the intention of the 
delegates. Mr. Gannon thereupon wired the superin- 
tendent of the Charleston shops that the company would 
overlook the action of the men taken under a misappre- 
hension if they would at once return to work, but that 
all who failed to report would be discharged unless rea- 
sonable excuse for absence could be given. Mr. Gan- 
non’s conference with the delegation had been taken 
dowu stenographically, and was immediately printed 
in pamphlet form and distributed to every machinist in 
the employ of the company, accompanied by the follow- 
ing notice: 

All shop men.--My meeting with the machinists’ 
committee lasied three hours and 15 minutes yesterday. 
With the exception of a few indiscreet remarks made by 
three of the members, I was led to believe that we were 
making satisfactory progress and removing all possible 
causes for dissatisfaction or misundertanding, when the 
chairman informed me that they had no authority to dis- 
cuss any of the matters referred to, excepting the pro- 
posed contract with the I. A. of M. Three of the 
members seemed to think they were in full con- 
trol and could have everything done as they might dic- 
tate. They went so far as to say that they would close 
the shops. This, of course, brought the meeting to a 
close. 

“The management, believing in the intelligence and 
honesty of purpose of the shop men, has no fear as to 
what action they will take under such circumstances. 
The unreasonable action of the misguided committee- 
men, who seemed to think that they should present the 
dictates of an outside organization rather than the views 
and wishes of our men, has possibly put the matter in 
such shape as to lead to a misunderstanding. This com- 
munication is sent to you to guard against such a re- 
sult. The proceedings of the meeting will be sent to 
you to-morrow, and if, after reading them, you consider 
it desirable to have another meeting, it will be my pleas- 
ure to so arrange. FRANK S. GANNON.” 


Notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Gannon to clear 
up all misunderstandings of the men, practically all of 
the machinists, helpers and apprentices have gone out. 

WwW. L. ©. 


The Chicago Conference, 


The most important and far reaching action taken 
by the Adrainistrative Council of the National Metal 
Trades Association, at its conference in Chicago on May 
28 and 29, was the unanimous adoption of a declaration 
of principles, which not only completely abrogates the 
New York agreement, but paves the way for the forma- 
tion of the strongest and most powerful organization of 
machinery manufacturers and iron concerns yet seen in 
this or any other country. 

These principles, as adopted without a dissenting 
vote, also do away entirely with future national agree- 
ments between machinery manufacturers and em- 
ployees; completely lose to the latter all ground gained 
by the New York agreement, and throw each city or 
individual shop upon its own circumstances and re- 
sources as to future dealings with employees. Confer- 
ences between employers and employees will be without 
reference to, or admission of, business agents, national 
unions or the representatives of such in settling local 
questions that may arise from time to time. 

The new declaration of principles was immediately 
followed by the application for membership in the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association of a large number of 
concerns throughout the country, which have hereto- 
fore stood aloof from the national body. As soon as it 
was declared adopted applications were handed in from 
local concerns at Saginaw, Mich.; Bay City, Mich.; Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Cincinnati, Ohio, and from other sections 
in Michigan and Ohio. Before final adjournment it was 
found that fully 80 per cent. of the machinery manufac- 
turing concerns of the country were practically mem- 
bers, their final identification with the same being 
merely a mutter of a formal vote. 
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A NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

A national convention of the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion was also called, by the Administrative Council, to 
be held in New York on Tuesday, June 11, for the pur- 
pose of further considering the important questions in- 
volved in present conditions, and to consider any matter 
which may be brought up between now and that date. 
At this meeting the declaration of principles will be 
unanimously ratified as the chief work of the Adminis- 
trative Council at its Chicago meeting. 

Immediately after the unanimous adoption of the 
declaration of principles the following formal announce- 
ment was telegraphed to each member of the national 
association: 

“Whereas, The National Metal Trades Association 
and the International Association of Machinists formally 
entered into an agreement on May 18, 1900, for the 
express purpose of avoiding strikes and lockouts by 
arbitrating all disputes between employers and em- 
ployees, and 

“Whereas, It was specially agreed that pending ar- 
bitration there should be no strikes or lockouts; 

“Whereas, In direct violation of that agreement the 
International Association of Machinists has refused ar- 
bitration and has officially ordered and instituted strikes 
in many shops of the members of the National Metal 
Trades Association, be it 

“ Resolved, By the Administrative Council in session 
in Chicago on this the 28th day of May, 1901, that the 
International Association of Machinists has wilfully 
violated its agreement of May 18, 1900, and, having 
made the same null and void, the agreement is no longer 
binding on the National Metal Trades Association.” 


THE CHICAGO DECLARATION. 

Following is the text of the declaration as adopted 
by the Administrative Council without a dissenting 
voice: 

“We, the members of the National Metal Trades 
Association, declare the following to be our principles, 
which shall govern us in our relations with our em- 
ployees: 

“1. Since we as employers are responsible for the 
work turned out by our workmen, we must therefore 
have full discretion to designate the men we consider 
competent to perform the work and to determine the 
conditions under whick that work shall be prosecuted. 
The question of competency of the men being deter- 
mined solely by us, and while disavowing any intention 
to interfere with the proper functions of labor organi- 
zations, we will not admit of any interference with the 
management of our business. 

‘2. Disapproving absolutely of strikes and lockouts, 
the members of this association will not arbitrate any 
question with men on strike. Neither will this asso- 
ciation countenance a lockout on any arbitrable ques- 
tion unless arbitration has failed. 

“3. Employment. No discrimination will be made 
against any member of any society or organization. 
Every workman who elects to work in a shop will be 
required to wurk peaceably and harmoniously with all 
his fellow employees. 

“4. Apprentices, helpers and handy men. The num- 
ber of apprentices, helpers and handy men to be em- 
ployed will be determived solely by the employer. 

“5. Methods and wages. We will not permit em- 
ployees to place any restriction on the management, 
methods or production of our shops, and will require a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. Employees will 
be paid by the hourly rate, by premium system, piece 
work or contract as the employer may elect. 

“6. It is the privilege of an employee to leave our 
employ whenever he sees fit, and it is the privilege of 
the employer to discharge any workman when he sees 
fit. 

“7. The above principles being absolutely essential 
to the successful conduct of our business, they are not 
subject to arbitration. In case of disagreement concern- 
ing matters not covered by the foregoing declaration 
we advise our members to meet their employees, either 
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individually or collectively, and endeavor to adjust the 
difficulty on a fair and equitable adjustment. We ad- 
vise that they submit the question to arbitration by a 
board composed of six persons, three to be chosen by 
the employer and three to be chosen by the employee 
or employees. In order to receive the benefits of arbi- 
tration the employee or employees must continue in the 
service and under the orders of the employer pending 
a decision. In case any member refuses to comply with 
this recommendation he shall be denied the support of 
this association unless it shall prove the action of said 
member. 

“8. Hours and wages. Hours and wages, being gov- 
erned by local conditions, shall be arranged by the local 
associations in each district. In the operation of piece 
work, premium plan or contract now in force or to be 
extended or established in the future, this association 
will not countenance any conditions of wage which are 
not just, or which will not allow a workman of average 
efficiency to earn at least a fair wage.” 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT REYNOLDS. 


Edwin Reynolds, president of the National Metal . 


Trades Association, is quoted in a Milwaukee paper as 
making the following statement: 

“We laid down our platform and it speaks for itself, 
so far as the future action of the National Metal Trades 
Association is concerned. It means just what it says. 
It means, in effect, that the national organization of 
machinists, through its president, having declined to 
arbitrate questions at issue, as plainly arranged for un- 
der the New York agreement of last year, that agree- 
ment is null and void; that the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion cannot and will not longer recognize it as binding 
in any of its features, and that each concern in the na- 
tional organization will hereafter settle their own ques- 
tions with employees locally, and without reference to 
the national association of workers of any class in the 
various trades. I wish right here to correct an errone- 
eus impression which has got abroad relative to the 
proposition for local arbitration in Chicago, and which 
failed of its purpose: That movement was made en- 
tirely by local individuals and not by the Administrative 
Council. We, as a council, had nothing whatever to do 
with the request telegraphed President O’Connell. We 
did not ask him to arbitrate the Chicago or any other 
matter, and in his telegraphed reply he fully recognized 
the fact that the request had not come from the Na- 
tional Association or its Administrative Council. He 
said in that reply that he had named local parties to 
arbitrate with the local interests which sent the request 
to him. That request to O’Connell went from the local 
lodge of machinists in Chicago, and we had nothing to 
do with it. It would have been wholly inconsistent 
for the Administrative Council to have asked for local 
arbitration for Chicago, whether that move would have 
in any way affected other cities or not, for the simple 
reason that the National Association proposed arbitra- 
tion to President O’Connell at the start, and he refused. 
That settled it with the Metal Trades Association. We 
would not and could not, consistently, have asked for it 
in the Chicago case. 

“The Administrative Council did not discuss the 
question of a compromise offer, and nothing was said or 
done relative to 1244 per cent., 6% per cent. or any other 
percentage of advance. The only thing actually done, 
and the only thing of real public interest and impor- 
tance, was the adoption of these principles—our plat- 
form—and upon that we stand as a national organiza- 
tion. The platform was first read section by section 
and paragraph by paragraph, and each item was voted 
on separately. Then it was voted on as an entirety, 
and neither when read item for item nor as a whole 
was there a single dissenting vote against it. It was 
the unanimous instrument of the Council. Immediately 
after it was adopted a large number of representatives 
of firms not in the association heretofore filed:their ap- 
plications for membership, stating that they would unite 
under such conditions as set forth in our declaration. 

“I cannot, of course, say how long the present strike 
may last. That is purely problematical, but all inter- 
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ested men will be able to see exactly where the manu- 
facturers stand, and where they will stand in the future 
—without the New York agreement to cut any figure. 
We will hereafter deal solely with our own men; will 
settle disputes in our own family, and if arbitration is 
best, that will be carried on between each concern and 
their own men. We have no question to raise with 
unions, save that we shall deal with the men as our 
own employees, and not with outsiders any more. A 
national convention of the Metal Trades Association has 
been called for June 11. It will be held in New York, 
and matters of importance and interest to all members 
will be fully considered at that time. There will be ne 
conference further with national officers of workmen.” 


Boston, Mass., June 1, 1901.—The management of 
the Atlantic Works in East Boston states that reports 
of the number of men who went out on strike from the 
establishment were greatly exaggerated. Instead of up- 
ward of 100 men, as was currently reported, the strik- 
ers were only a little more than one-third of that num- 
ber, according to the concern’s statement. 

About 400 of the strikers who were employed at the 
works of the Blake Pump Mfg. Company in Cambridge 
held a meeting on May 31, and voted not to return to 
work until the company granted their demands. To-day 
there was a conference between the Blake Company 
officials and the Executive Committee of the striking 
machinists, but the company absolutely refused to con- 
sider any proposition from the men, stating that if they 
desired to return to work under the old ten-hour day 
conditions, however, they would be taken back. The 
strike committee’s proposition was for a nine-hour day, 
12% per cent. increase in wages, all the men to be ac- 
cepted on their return to work without discrimination, 
and all grievances to be submitted to arbitration. 

Boston, Mass., June 3, 1901.—Golding & Co. have 
granted the 40 machinists in their employ a nine-hour 
day and 12% per cent. increase in wages. The local 
committee estimates that about 2200 machinists in Bos- 
ton and vicinity have uow secured the concessions re- 
quested, while 1100 are out on strike, including those 
from the Blake Pump Works, where the most stubborn 
contest between employers and men is in progress; the 
Atlantic Works, scheduled by the union as having up- 
ward of 100 men out, although the concern’s figures by 
no means coincide; Holmes & Blanchard, the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company and the Goodyear fac- 
tory of the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

It is announced that to-night the machinists of Salem, 
Mass., will be organized, preparatory to demanding the 
nine-hour day in that city. The railroad machinists in 
the employ of the Boston & Maine and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford roads are also reported as organiz- 
ing for a similar purpose. At the big shops in Nor- 
wood, Mass., the men have been joining the union rap- 
idly of late. 

In Cambridge, at the Roberts Iron Works, 40 boiler 
makers presented last week a demand for a 54-hour 
week, and this was granted to them on Saturday, 
June 1. 

The Situation at Providence. 


Up to a late hour Tuesday night the strike at the 
Corliss Steam Engine Company branch of the Inter- 
national Power Company, among the machinists, was 
still unsettled. The strikers were firm in the determina- 
tion to remain out until the demands of the union are 
agreed to by the company, and from all that can be 
learned from the officials of the corporation the com- 
pany are equally as determined not to give in to the as- 
sociation. 

The strikers at the Providence Engineering Works 
went to work again last Friday morning. An agree- 
ment was reached between the company and the men, 
who were on strike, and the difficulty was adjusted to 
the satisfaction of all parties. Richard H. Rice, treas- 
urer and general manager of the company, said that 
the curious feature of that strike was the fact that the 
men made no demands in person upon the company pre- 
vious to leaving work. “ On the morning the machinists 
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went out,” said Mr. Rice, “a man came to see us in the 
office, and claimed to represent the machinist em- 
ployees. Almost before he had fully stated what he 
wanted the men began to stop work, and in a few min- 
utes the strike was on. There were 114 men who went 
out, and there were several others who were out sick 
and could not take a part. All these men are now work- 
ing in their old places. The company from the first 
took the stand of dealing with the men and did not in 
any way recognize a union. We were willing at any 
time to meet the workmen as workmen, but not as mem- 
bers of a union, and throughout the entire time we 
abided by this decision. We had three meetings with 
the committee appointed by the strikers to confer with 
us, and on Tuesday evening of last week we were noti- 
fied that the men would return to their work on the 
next Friday. No agreement has been signed officially, 
as we were positive that the men would do the right 
thing by us, and they were certain that we would do 
the same by them. We did draw up an agreement, which 
was agreed to by both sides, but it must be distinctly 
understood that the company did not at any time take 
any cognizance of a union or association.” 

The agreement follows: 

“1. We will operate our works on a schedule of 54 
hours per week for day men as follows: Nine and three- 
quarters hours for the first five days of the week and 
five and one-quarter hours on Saturday. 

“2. For reasons already stated, we can make no 
change in rate of wages at this time. 

“3. We will pay one and one-half time for overtime 
up to 12 p. m., and double time after 12 p. m., and on 
Sundays and holidays, except for work on our own 
plant, for which work the present rates are to continue 
unchanged. 

“4, We will arrange a 59-hour week for night men. 

“5. We cannot agree to limit the number of appren- 
tices. 

“6. All employees will be reinstated in their former 
positions without discrimination. 

“7, Every man must pledge himself not to partici- 
pate in any strike hereafter without first having sub- 
mitted any requests which he may have to make, and 
which would form the basis of a strike, to the attention 
of the management and received a reply from it. The 
management on its part pledges itself to make reply as 
soon as the magnitude of the matter and its due con- 
sideration will permit. 

“8. All men now at work for us must be retained 
after the termination of the strike, and no discrimina- 
tion in the nature of disagreeable treatment, or other- 
wise, shall be used against them, and any infringement 
of this shall be considered a cause for immediate dis- 
charge.” 

These two plants, the Providence Engineering Works 
and the Corliss Steam Engine Company, were selected 
by the union to make the fight, which the organization 
hopes will bring Providence machinists in line with the 
workmen in other cities where the matter has been agi- 
tated. The return to work of the strikers of the Provi- 
dence Engineering Works was at first thought to be a 
victory for the association, but a careful reading of the 
agreement shows that the company did not give in to a 
great extent. Some of the Corliss strikers are now re- 
garding the men who returned to work at the other 
plant as being disloyal to the union, inasmuch as they 
compromised with the company and broke the strike by 
allowing the officials to postpone action on the matter of 
wage schedule for several months. 

In the other shops in Providence there is but little 
fear on the part of the managements of a strike, as the 
union membership is scattered about considerably, and 
is not of alarming strength in any one establishment. It 
is the claim that the total membership in the city is 
about 3500, but of these there are many who are some- 
what lukewarm in their attitude. 


Hartford. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company have been working 
55 hours and have granted the 54 hours with the same 
pay. 

A dispatch received from the Billings & Spencer 
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Company says: Practically all factories are now run- 
ning. The men returned on the basis of nine-hour 
day and ten-hour pay and recognition of shop commit- 
tee, composed of employees only. No recognition of 
unions conceded. Some shops are running nine hours 
per day and some ten hours and half holiday Saturday. 

The Blectrical Vehicle Company say: “ We granted 
employees terms as set forth in your letter.” 

Cushman Chuck Company say: “ Machinists are all 
back; nine-hour day, ten hours’ pay; shop committee to 
be recognized; no agreement with unions.” 

From the Pratt & Cady Company we have just re- 
ceived the following: 

“We started machine shop Monday full handed, nine 
hours per day, same pay as for ten hours continued; 
agree to always receive committee of our men only; did 
not sign papers of any kind.” 





Under date of May 29 the Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Company of Ansonia write us as follows: 

“There has been no change in Ansonia. You outlined 
our position in your last issue. We used our best efforts 
to get our men to arbitrate before they went out. As 
we did not succeed in that direction we do not propose 
to do anything further in the near future, but simply to 
await developments. The next proposition must come 
from them rather than from this firm.” 


New York. 


The situation in New York remains practically un- 
changed. The Garvin Machine Company are working 
with a reduced force, but are independent of the union. 
No change has occurred at the works of R. H. Hoe & Co., 
or with any of the other printing press manufacturers, 
as far as we have been able to learn. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Electric Works, at Ampere, N. 
J., are being operated with non-union men. The firm are 


’ 


determined to ignore the union. 


At Plainfield, N. J., the Aluminum Plate & Press 
Company have resumed work on a 54-hour basis, but 
with the proviso that the final rate of wages shall be the 
same as that paid by the other shops in the city when 
their difficulties have been settled. 

At the works of the Pond Machine Tool Company the 
following notice was posted: 

“Notice is hereby given that all machinists not re- 
porting for work on or before June 10, 1901, will be con- 
sidered as no longer in our employ, and are requested to 
call for their pay and remove their tools by the date 
given. All concessions heretofore granted are canceled.” 


We have received a significant dispatch from the 
Gleason Tool Company of Rochester as follows: 

“Knowlton & Beach and Gleason Tool Company are 
still asking for arbitration; the local union is in favor of 
it, but the national officers have so far refused to allow 
i 

The Iroquois Iron Works of Buffalo say: 

“‘In answer to your favor of May 27, would say that 
with the Natonal Metal Trades Association we were 
party to a New York agreement with the International 
Association of Machinists. On Tuesday, May 21, they 
went on a strike in these shops, thereby breaking their 
agreement. Our position from the moment they went on 
the strike has been that we would make them no propo- 
sition, would give them no answers until they returned 
to the shop, and after they had returned to work the 
question of wages would be taken up and adjusted with 
each man individually, but no flat increase would be 
allowed. Further, they were informed that as they had 
broken their agreement we were no longer bound to the 
nine-hour day, and we would give them no answer in 
regard to the question of hours, but would determine as 
to the number of hours that would constitute a day’s 
work in these shops ourselves and that they would have 
to be guided by it accordingly; we were to inform them 
the result when we had so determined. The men, there- 
fore returned to work on exactly the same basis they 
left it and have not as yet received our answer as to 
what will constitute a day’s work. They have broken 
their agreement, we are free to determine, and will in 
future so determine, the shop hours.” 
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Under date of June 4 the Niagara Machine Tool Works 
of Buffalo write us: “Since last week the men of the 
Howard Iron Works and West Mfg. Company returned 
to work, a compromise having been effected, amounting 
practically to an advance in wages. At a meeting of the 
members of the Buffalo Association of Machinery Man- 
ufacturers yesterday it was decided to post the following 
notice to-morrow in all shops, including those where the 
men had returned to work: 

“ Notice.—The working hours in all departments of 
these shops will hereafter be on the basis of ten hours 
per day: 7 a.m. to 12 noon—12.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., mak- 
ing a total of 60 hours per week. Overtime will be paid 
for only after 5.30 p.m.” 


The Situation in Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 4, 1901.—The situation of 
the striking machinists in this city is practically un- 
changed. The larger concerns who have been affected 
still maintain their original position, and in several cases 
it is reported that the new men to take the place of the 
strikers are being obtained without very great difficulty. 
The smaller manufacturers, however, are generally ac- 
ceding to the demands of the men. Several employing 
from four to ten men are reported to have agreed to the 
men’s wishes during the past few days. Several settle- 
ments of note have been made during the week, that of 


the Pennsylvania Iron Works, 200 men, being the most 
notable. 


The demands of the union appear now to be con- 
fined to the manufacturers employing only a small num- 
ber of machinists, and no additional strikes have taken 
place as yet among the more extensive shops. 


Among the nine-hour shops in Philadelphia may be 
mentioned: 


Searchmont Motor Company, Orkney street. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Olney. 

*Neafie & Levy, Beach and Palmer streets. 

Stokes & Parrish, Thirty-first and Chestnut streets. 

Harrison Boiler Works, Seventeenth and Clearfield streets. 

Smith, Drum & Co., Coral and Cumberland streets. 

Allen, Fifth and Glenwood avenue. 

*Alfred Box, Front and Poplar streets. 

Simpson, Fifth and Buttonwood streets. 

Fred. Gleim, Eleventh and Hamilton streets. 

*Tabor Mfg. Company, Eighteenth and Hamilton streets. 

Reilly & Ferron, Third and Girard avenue. 

E. H. Johnson, Camden. 

Edco Electro-Dynamic Company, Ionic street. 

Penn Iron Works, Fiftieth and Lancaster avenue. 

Scott & Williams, Cumberland and Amber streets. 

Solomon, Sansom street. 

De Long Hook & Eye Company, Eleventh and Buttonwood 
streets. 

American Addo Company, 911 Vine street. 

Tinius Olsen, Buttonwood street. 

Parsons & Sons, Twenty-sixth and Poplar streets. 

Wooten & Peckworth, Front and Vine streets. 

G. Oldham & Sons, Tackawana street, Frankford. 

Beetcher & Co., Tackawana street, Frankford. 

McKellar, Smiths & Jordan, Seventh and Sansom streets. 

Hugo Bilgram, Twelfth and Noble streets. 

Sprague, Filbert street. 

Falkenau, A., Twenty-second and Cherry streets. 

*Link-Belt Engineering Company, Nicetown. 

Hartnett, Sixth and Arch streets. 

*Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company, Eleventh and Noble 
streets. 

Morse & Williams, Frankford avenue and Wildey street. 

Albro Clem Elevator Company, Seventh and Glenwood avenue. 

Carver, 25 North Seventh street. 

Mayo, Seventh and Filbert streets. 

*Kellar Pneumatic Tool Company, Eleventh and Ridge avenue. 


Electric Storage Battery Company, Eighteenth and Allegheny 
avenue. 


Exchange Machine Company. 

Hess & Barker, Darien street. 

Philadelphia Machine Tool Company, Darien street. 
Philadelphia Gear Company, 618 Race street. 

Ott, Second and Buttonwood streets. 

New York Filter Company, Eighteenth and Hamilton streets. 
Foullard Machine Company. 


A. H. Reed Creamery Company, Thirtieth and Market streets. 
Kensington Engine Company, Vienna and Beach streets. 
Tacony Iron Company, Tacony. 

H. B. Underwood, 1015 Hamilton street. 

Nationa! Knitting Machine Company, Eighth and Cherry streets. 


Those indicated by * have either been working on the 
nine-hour a day plan and were not affected by the strike, 
or as in the case of the Tabor Mfg. Company made only 
a neminal advance in wages. 
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The situation in Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more remains practically unchanged. No important 
change of any kind is to be noted. 

The S. Morgan Smith Company of York, Pa., say: 
“The machinists in our establishment are on a strike and 
at the present time no settlement with them has been 
made. We refuse to acknowledge their union. In fact 
would not consider any one article of their agreement.” 

The York Mfg. Company state: “In reply beg to 
say that we are gradually filling the places of the men 
who went out with new men, and some few of our men 
who went out have returned to work on the old basis; 
otherwise the situation remains practically the same as 
at the time of our previous report.” 

The following has been received from the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, successors to the Dickson Mfg. 
Company, of Scranton, Pa.: “In reply to your telegram 
of this afternoon, would say there has been no change 
in the condition of the labor situation at this place. 
The machinists and allied associations are out, and 
every iron manufacturing industry in the city not em- 
ploying Amalgamated Association men is tied up, includ- 
ing the shops of the D. L. & W. R. R.” 





The Morgan Engineering Company of Alliance, Ohio, 
say: “ The strike was of but two days’ duration, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the 20th and 2ist, the men all re- 
turning to work on the 22d without any concessions 
whatever, except advance of 10 per cent. in wages, 
which we had granted to those who had remained loyal.” 


The American Blower Company of Detroit say: 
“We beg to advise you that the situation has 
not changed since we wired you last week. Some few 
of our less skillful machinists have left us, but we have 
had no demand made upon us by our men, nor do we 
anticipate such a demand being made.” 

The Detroit Shipbuilding Company say: “ Our ma- 
chinists are returning to work daily, and we expect to 
have the shops in full operation the first of the coming 
week. This company have signed no agreement.” 


The Strike Situation ia Chicago. 


The arbitrators who were attempting to effect a set- 
tlement for the Chicago district when we went to press 
last week failed to accomplish anything. Propositions 
and counter propositions were made, but everything 
hinged on a 10 per cent. advance in machinists’ wages 
to date from May 20, which the representatives of the 
machinists insisted on. This the manufacturers would 
not concede, and the negotiations ended the same even- 
ing (29th ultimo). W. J. Chalmers of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, who had been one of the most active manu- 
facturers in the fight for arbitration, said at the con- 
clusion of the negotiations: 

“The demands of the men were simply outside the 
bounds of reason. To concede them would mean that 
we would be forced out of business. This can be better 
understood when it is stated that many shops have, 
since May 1 last year and May 20 last, made advances 
of wages running from 10 to 12% per cent. In our 
shops the advance has been from 5% to 18 per cent. 
In spite of this the members of the union now demand 
a further increase of 10 per cent., which, taken in con- 
nection with the shortening of the hours of labor, would 
mean ar increase in the cost of products of about 30 
per cent. We couldn’t stand it and do business, that is 
all.” 

The following day being Decoration Day and a legal 
holiday, no action was taken by the machinists. On 
Friday morning an ultimatum in the form of an agree- 
ment was presented to each employer, calling for an 
increase of 12% per cent. in wages over those paid May 
20, a nine-hour day and the other revised regulations 
with which the trade is familiar. Nearly all employers 
at once refused to grant these terms and their men 
walked out at 10 o’clock. In a few instances, however, 
such as Greenlee Brothers, Charles F. Elmes Engineer- 
ing Works, Link-Belt Machinery Company, Webster 
Mfg. Company, H. W. Caldwell & Son Company and 
perhaps some others, the employers were able to make 
such terms with their men that they continued at work. 
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It is understood that these terms were usually to adopt 
the nine-hour day with an advance in wages of 5 to 7% 
per cent. over the hour rate in effect May 20. In these 
instances the mandate of the union was not obeyed, the 
men in each establishment acting for themselves. It is 
a provisional arrangement, and will probably be changed 
to conform to whatever result may be reached by the 
National Metal Trades Association. 


The Situation in Chicago. 


Cuicaco, ILL., June 4, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)—There 
is little change in the machinery situation in District 
No. 52. The Chicago Association of the Machinery Man- 
ufacturers, which is independent of the National Metal 
Trades Association, met to-day and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“ Whereas, At a recent meeting of the National Metal 
Trades Association, held in Chicago, the Arbitration 
Committee, members of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, met with an Arbitration Committee, members 
of the International Association of the Machinists, and 
failing to come to an agreement adjourned; 

“Now, therefore, we, the machinery manufacturers 
of the Chicago district, hereby pledge ourselves to stand 
by the action of the National Metal Trades Association 
in their refusal to grant a 12% per cent. advance in 
wages, and agree to await the results of the meeting of 
the National Metal Trades Association, to be held in 
New York City June 11 next, and pending such agree- 
ment will make no concessions in Chicago in the wage 
scale, excepting in our factories.” 

They also elected the following gentlemen to lay the 
situation of the machinists’ strike in Chicago before the 
next meeting of the National Metal Trades Association: 
W. J. Chalmers of Fraser & Chalmers, J. J. Walser of 
Goss Printing Press Company, W. B. Pearson of the 
Pearson Machine Company, and Geo. E. Eagen of the 
F. W. Wolf Company. 

The Declaration of Principles of the Administrative 
Council of the National Metal Trades Association was 
indorsed before the above resolutions were adopted. 

On Saturday last the position of the Chicago shops 
was as follows: 

Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Company: Mr. Elmes 
stated that the demand had been made to them for 12% 
per cent. increase; that after considerable discussion he 
had offered 5 per cent. increase. The men went over 
to see Mr. Roderick, who wanted them to walk out. They 
had some dispute and he told them they would have to 
fix it up themselves, and they finally voted to remain at 
5 per cent. increase. We are advised by telegraph, how- 
ever, that this settlement seemed to be unsatisfactory to 
the men, and a walkout is now imminent. 

Goss Printing Press Company: All the machinists 
walked out at 10.30 a. m. 

Robt. Tarrant Machinery Company: All men walked 
out at 9.30 a. m. 

Miehle Printing Press Company: All men walked out 
at 10.30 a. m. 

Greenlee Bros.: The men all went out; they refused 
to sign the agreement which they presented, but the 
men came back at their old rate, and they said they 
would use their judgment about increasing them indi- 
vidually, and do what they thought proper. 

F. W. Wolf Mfg. Company: All out at 10 a. m. 

Chicago Ship Building Company: All men out. 

A. Plamondon Mfg. Company: No demand made by 
the men; all at work. 

Adams & Westlake Company: All men at work. 

F. C. Austin Mfg. Company: All men at work. 

Chisholm, Boyd & White Company: All at work. 

Whiting Foundry & Equipment Company: All at 
work. 

M. C. Bullock Mfg. Company: All out at 10 o’clock. 

Pearson Machine Company: Men still at work. 

W. R. Perrin: Men still at work. 

Weir & Craig: Men still at work. 

W. A. Jones Machine Company: No demand made; 
men still at work. 

Chas. Kaestner & Co.: All out at 12 o’clock. 

John Davis Company: Not out. They stated they had 
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made substantial increase to their men several months 
ago, and had been virtually working on a nine-hour day. 
They did not expect a walkout. 

Illinois Screw Company: (2 p. m.) Men still at work; 
expect them to go out in a few hours. They stated that 
Walburn-Swenson’s men had all gone out. 

Garden City Fan Company: Men all out. 

Latham Machine Company: All out at 10 a. m. 

National Machinery Company: Men still at work. 

Reedy Elevator Company: Men have been on strike 
since February 23. 


The Situation in Milwaukee. 


Under date of June 3 the machinery manufacturers 
of Milwaukee issued the following notice to employees: 
“Notice is hereby given that all employees who 
have left their work since May 18, 1901, must report for 


duty on or before 7 o’clock a.m., Monday, June 10, 
1901. Failing to so report they will be considered as 
no longer in our employ and are requested to call for 
their pay and remove their tools on or before Saturday, 
June 15, 1901.” 

The following firms have signed the Declaration of 
Principles: 


Allis-Chalmers Company. 
The Filer & Stowell Company. Barth Mfg. Company. 
Christensen Engineering Com B. Hoffman Mfg. Company. 
pany. Philip Schwab. 
The Bucyrus Company. Pfeiffer & Smith. 
The Vilter Mfg. Company. Chain Belt Company. 
Pawling & Harnischfeger. The Prinz & Rau Mfg. Com 
Fred. M. Prescott Steam Pump pany. 
Company. Milwaukee Electric Company. 
Milwaukee Harvester Company Lutter & Gies. 
Sheriffs Mfg. Company. The Mechanical Appliance 
The Browning Mfg. Company. Company. 
Kearney & Trecker. Doelger & Kirsten. 
The Kempsmith Mfg. Company. Logeman Bros. 


The Falk Mfg. Company. 


THE MILWAUKEE SHOP RULES. 


The Milwaukee manufacturers have adopted the fol- 
lowing shop hours: 

Beginning Monday, June 10, 1901, and continuing 
until further notice the day gang will work 55 hours 
per week during the months of June, July, August and 
September (summer schedule), and 59 hours per week 
for the remaining eight months of the year (winter 
schedule). 

Summer Schedule, beginning June 1.—Day Gang.— 
55 hours per week. Five days of ten hours each and 
one day of five hours. From 7 o’clock a.m. to 12 noon, 
from 1 o’clock p.m. to 6 p.m., Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. From 7 o’clock 
a.m. to 12 noon, Saturday only. 

Overtime.—All time worked after 6 p.m. Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, and after 
12 noon Saturdays, up to 12 midnight, will be paid for 
as overtime at the rate of time and one-half. All time 
worked after 12 midnight, and Sundays and legal holi- 
days, will be paid for at the rate of double time, with 
the exception of company repair work, which will be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

Winter Schedule, beginning October 1—Day Gang.— 
59 hours per week. Five days of ten hours each and 
one day of nine hours. From 7 o’clock a.m. to 12 noon, 
from 1 o’clock p.m. to 6 p.m., Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. From 7 o’clock 
a.m. to 12 noon, from 1 o’clock p.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday 
only. 

Overtime.—All time worked after 6 p.m., Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, and 
after 5 p.m., Saturdays, up to 12 midnight, will be paid 
for as overtime at the rate of time and one-half. All 
time worked after 12 midnight, and Sunday and legal 
holidays, will be paid for at the rate of double time, 
with the exception of company repair work, which will 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

The above does not apply to the foundries, or to men 
regularly employed on night gangs, watchmen and 
draftsmen. 

Night Gang.—Machine Shops.—Winter and Summer 
Schedule.—62%4 hours per week. Twelve and a half 
hours per night. Five nights per week. From 6 p.m 
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to 12 midnight; from 12.30 o’clock midnight to 7 a.m. 
Night gang will not work Saturday nights. 

Overtime.—When night men are required to work 
Saturday night until Sunday morning, time and one- 
half will be allowed. Night men will be allowed double 
time when require. to work Sunday night until Monday 
morning. 

Holidays.—New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
are the only days recognized as legal holidays in the 
above schedule. 


The Situation in Cincinnati, 


CINCINNATI, OnTO, June 4, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)— 
By far the most important action taken by the local 
association of manufacturers was that taken at yester- 
day’s meeting, indorsing and adopting without change 
the Declaration of Principles recently promulgated by 
the National Metal Trades Association at Chicago, and 
in this connection the local association appear to be 
staying quite firm, and for anything that appears on the 
surface to the contrary, they appear to be prepared for 
quite an indefinite shutdown, should the men so decide. 
Probably by far the larger proportion of the shops in 
Cincinnati are not excessively overrun with orders, and 
a shutdown for a few months or a continuation of the 
present shorthanded basis will not be altogether an un- 
desirable happening, when viewed from a manufactur- 
er’s standpoint. 

The following report has been given out by the Press 
Committee of the association: “‘ The 37 shops represented 
in this association report 2562 men out on strike, or laid 
off, and 753 men still at work. From 32 machine shops 
outside this association there are still 321 at work and 
357 out on strike. Together, out of a total of 3993 men 
employed in these 59 shops, there are 2919 men out on 
strike and 1074 men still at work, or 26.9 per cent. of the 
total number of men employed in these machine shops 
are still at work. We find that of the 35 shops of our 
association who have reported there are 1833 ma- 
chinists and handy men out and 195 still at work; that 
there are 298 apprentices out and 10 still at work; that 
there are 391 miscellaneous employees out and 331 still 
at work. Two firms who have not classified their em- 
ployees report that they have 51 out and 270 still at 
work. Fourteen firms of this association report on the 
rate of increase in pay between January 1, 1899, and 
May 1, 1901. The increases vary between 5 and 22.6 
per cent., and based on the number of men employed, the 
average rate of increase amounts to 16.55 per cent. We 
find that ten firms outside this association employing 
132 men are working 54 hours and paying for 60. One 
firm employing 75 hands works 57 hours and pays for 
60. None of these outside firms, however, have signed 
the union agreement, but will abide by the action of 
this association. Two firms employing jointly 28 hands 
have signed a partial agreement.” 

The situation on the whole in Cincinnati does not ap- 
pear to be changed, and everything is exceedingly quiet 
and orderly in and about the shutdown shops. Of course 
in a city the size of Cincinnati, 3000 or 4000 striking men 
cut a comparatively small figure to what they do in 
towns the size of Hamilton, Ohio, for instance, where 
the situation appears to be much more strained than it 
is here, in that the public recognition and support given 
the men who are out amounts to an almost practical 
recognition by the political and city officials. 


The Situation at Hamilton, 


HAMILTON, OnIO, June 4, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)—A 
meeting of the manufacturers of Hamilton was held at 
the office of the Niles Tool Works Company, June 38, 
1901. Permanent organization was effected by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cullen as chairman and Mr. Hooven, secre- 
tary. It was unanimously agreed that the following 
notice be posted in all the shops of the city, and a copy 
given to the daily papers both of Hamilton and Cincin- 
nati and Dayton: 

“Notice is hereby given that all machinists not re- 
porting for work on or before Monday, June 10, will be 
considered as no longer in the employ, and are requested 
to call for their pay and remove their tools on or before 
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date given. Notice is also given that all concessions 
before made are hereby canceled.” 

Niles Tool Works Company. 

Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Company. 

Advance Mfg. Company. 

Hamilton Machine Tool Company. 

Black Clawson Company. 

Long & Allstatter Company. 

Bentele & Margedant Company. 


The Situation at Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 4, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)—The 
machinists’ strike situation is rapidly clearing. Theoret- 
ically speaking about 127 men are still on strike, but 
practically speaking from the manufacturers’ standpoint 
only about 50 of the men out are still considered as em- 
ployees. Only three shops are affected in any way. The 
50 men employed by the Variety Works are still out, as 
are the 27 employees of the Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Company. The latter case, however, is a lockout, as the 
men were discharged on the indications of a strike and 
no effort will be made to fill their places for the present. 
Thirty of the 90 men lost by Warner & Swasey have re- 
turned to work, and it is understood that many of the 
others have taken their tools and secured work else- 
where. The company have secured a number of new 
men, and the shop is running with almost the usual 
force. The men who struck from this shop were all non- 
union men, and they demanded a nine-hour day, with- 
out reference to pay. The shop will probably be oper- 
ated 55 hours during the summer months, as has always 
been done by the majority of the largest concerns in the 
city. F. B. Stearns & Co., automobile manufacturers, 
lost 18 men last week, but have discharged them and 
filled their places. Concerns needing more men are hav- 
ing little difficulty in securing them. 

At a meeting of the Cleveland Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held Saturday, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“ Resolved, That we fully approve of and indorse the 
resolutions and declarations of principles adopted at 
the meeting of the Administrative Council of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, held at Chicago, May 
28, 29, 1901.” 

It is stated that hereafter the local organization will 
be conducted as an organization of defense, and no ques- 
tions will be arbitrated with men who are on strike. 

A dispatch from the Gleavon Tool Company of Roch- 
ester, N. Y, under date of June 5, says: “ Bridgeford’s 
men struck again, also Palmers’. Question of hiring new 
men.” 


mee 


International Machinists’ Convention. 


A dispatch to the New York Times dated Toronto, 
June 3, says: 

The annual convention of the International Ma- 
chinists opened here to-day. The session promises to be 
important, as many questions of vital interest to the 
trade will be discussed, and settled if possible. About 
200 delegates were present when President O’Connell 
called the meeting to order. Mayor Howland, on be- 
half of the city, extended a cordial welcome to the visit- 
ors, and expressed the hope that the strike would be 
settled to their satisfaction. 

The Credentials Committee finished its work this af- 
ternoon, after which President O’Connell delivered his 
address. He showed that during the past two years 197 
charters were issued, with a membership of 7404. Dur- 
ing his term the executive had approved of 66 strikes, 
involving 9650 machinists, of which 41 were won, 10 set- 
tled on compromise and 10 lost. The locals engaged in 
246 strikes, involving 12,192 men. Two hundred lodges 
reported having settled 759 grievances without a strike. 
Increased rate for overtime was obtained in 763 shops. 

“A reduction in the hours of labor has been our hope 
since the association started,” continued the president. 
“T am firmly convinced that our nine-hour movement 
will result in reducing the hours of labor for 150,000 ma- 
chinists. 

“Machinists employed in the railway service have 
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been more than anxious to take part in the movement 
on May 20, but we have felt that many roads could not 
be sufficiently prepared by that date, and have advised 
against such a move taking place, except in special 
cases. Very great progress has been made for the past 
three months by our organization with the rail yay ma- 
chinists, and I recommend that a date be set for the in- 
auguration of the nine-hour day for machinists em- 
ployed in the railway service.” 


ee 


PERSONAL. 


Frank Salmon has resigned as general manager of 
the Salmon Iron Works, Freeland, N. Y. 

R. W. Irwin hus been elected treasurer of the Smith 
Machine Screw Company, Northampton, Mass. 

Joseph E. Schwab, general superintendent of the steel 
works and furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Duquesne, Pa., has resigned and will accept the posil- 
tion of assistant to bis brother, Charles M. Schwab, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Schwab will remove to New York about June 15. Azor 
R. Hunt, superintendent of the Homstead plate mills, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Schwab at Duquesne. 

Sidney Taylor, the manager of the well-known San- 
dycroft Foundry, builders of mining machinery, near 
Chester, England, is now traveling in this country. 


Charles McCrery, the well-known furnace manager, 
has decided to resign his post as general superintendent 
of the plant of the Dominicn Iron & Steel Company, at 
Sydney, C. B. 

Charles M. Jarvis, formerly president of the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company of East Berlin, Conn., and later 
vice-president of the American Bridge Company, sailed 
on the “ St. Louis” on Wednesday last for an extended 
tour through Europe, to be absent several months. 


Arthur Keen and BE. Windsor Richards have joined 
a party of members of the executive committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation in a tour of inspection 
of the properties of the company. The party consists 
of Judge Gary, Percival Roberts, E. C. Converse, D. G. 
Reid and William Edenborn. 


John A. Johnson, president of the Fuller & Johnson 
and the Gisholt Machine companies of Madison, Wis., 
has changed his name to John A. Johnson Gisholt. 

James Beldin has been appointed assistant to D. H. 
Bacon, chairman of the board of directors of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, effective June 1, 
and will have his headquarters here. He is quite a 
young man, and formerly was assistant to the chairman 
of the board of directors of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois Railroad. It is understood that G. B. McCormick, 
general manager for the Tennessee Company, will de- 
vote himself especially to the coal interests of the com- 
pany, Edwin Ball, formerly of the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany, being in charge of the iron ore property. W. R. 
Palmer, superintendent of the steel plant of the Tennes- 
see Company at Ensley, retires on July 1. He will be 
succeeded by John McConnell of Pittsburgh, recently 
appointed assistant superintendent. 

The Council of the Iron and Steel Institute has 
awarded Andrew Carnegie research scholarships of $500 
each to John A. Matthews of Brooklyn, N. Y., a graduate 
of the Columbia School of Mines, New York; Alfred 
Stansfield of London, England, and Julius Goldberg of 
Leoben, Austria. 

J. W. Wallace has been appointed receiver of the 
Jones Valley Iron Company, which operated the Wil- 


liamson furnace at Birmingham, Ala., on lease. 
ae 


It is reported that a company with a capital of $3,000,- 
000 are organizing to build another shipyard on the Dela- 
ware River at Chester, Pa. State Senator W. C. Sproul 
of Delaware County, Pa., a son-in-law of the late Jolin 
Roach, is heading the enterprise and is understood to 
have substantial interests at his back. The land optioned 
at Chester has a water front of 2400 feet with a depth of 
from 20 to 25 feet of water on tbe bulkhead line, so that 
vessels of large size can be docked. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company will make extan- 
sive improvements and erect new buildings at their plant at 
Lebanon, Pa. 

The New Haven Iron & Stee] Company have started work on 
a new rolling mill at their plant at New Haven, Conn. It will 
be one story high, 80 x 110 feet, of steel construction and cov- 
ered with corrugated iron. 

The Carpenter Steel Company. 1 Broadway, New York City, 
are installing the machinery for the new rolling mill at Reading, 
Pa., and in about two months they expect to have the plant in 
operation. The company are increasing their tonnage largely 
and are planning to erect two additional buildings, to be used 
as warehouses. They are selling a large amount of merchant 
steel and the machine shop is running full time on orders for 
projectiles. 

The Woodstock Iron Works of Anniston, Ala., have been re- 
organized with Arthur Lehman of New York, president; John B. 
Knox of Anniston, Ala., vice-president; Norbert Heinsheimer, 
New York, secretary; P. J. Goodhart, New York, treasurer; A. 
H. Quinn of Anniston, Ala., assistant treasurer; J. W. Woolfolk, 
New York. general manager. The intention is to put No. 4 Fur- 
nace in blast by July 1, or earlier if possible. 

The Longmead Iron Company, Conshohocken, Pa., manufac- 
turers of wrought iron pipe and skelp iron, have recently pur- 
chased some additional property adjoining their plant, which 
will be used at present for railroad siding. 

The main building of the new National Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Hartford City, Indiana, was blown down by a wind storm 
Thursday, May 23. The structure, which was under course of 
erection, was 64 x 285 feet, and while the material can be used 
for rebuilding, the reconstruction will entail a cost of several 
thousand dollars. 

The West Leechburg Steel & Tin Plate Company, Leechburg, 
Pa., are installing a 12-inch hot mill and making some other im- 
provements to their plant. ‘The concern advise us that they are 
not going into the manufacture of black sheets. 


The report that the Indiana Steel Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., had purchased 1000 acres of coking and coal lands close 
to Masontown, Pa., with the intention of opening mines and 
building a coking plant, is untrue; no such purchase has been 
made. 

The Auburn Furnace of the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Columbia, Pa., was blown in May 23. 

The Pulaski Furnace, Virginia, which has been out for re- 
lining, is to be blown in the current week. 

The Buffalo Union Furnace Company expect to blow in the 
Buffalo Furnace during June. 

The Everett Furnace, at Everett, Pa., was blown out May 16 
for repairs. 

It is announced that the Chattanooga Furnace, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will be blown in the current week. 

The Bloom Furnace, at Bloom Switch, Ohio, was blown in 
May 13 last. 

General Machinery. 

The North Alabama Engineering Company, New Decatur, 
Ala., were incorporated in January under the State laws of Ala- 
bama. ‘They purchased the building which was erected by the 
Ivens & Sons Machine Company during the boom in New Decatur 
in 1888 and which has been standing idle since 1889. They in- 
tend doing a general foundry and machine business and also con- 
tract for structural irons, or any line of castings. As specialties 
they will build stationary engines, of which they are now getting 
up a full line of patterns, also snuff mill machinery, and they ex- 
pect within a little time to be equipped to manufacture sugar mill 
machinery for the Louisiana, Cuban and Philippine trade. Since 
purchasing the building the company have spent $10,000 in im- 
provements and intend spending $30,000 more to bring up equip- 
ment to what they desire, one tool alone costing $12,000. The 
President of the company is Robert Dyas; secretary and general 
manager, H. K. Adams, and superintendent, Julien W. Adams. 

The Vulcan Foundry & Machine Company of New Castle, Pa., 
have given their employees a nine-hour day with ten hours’ pay. 
The new order went into effect last week. 

The Canton Steam Pump & Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, 
have incorporated and are now getting things in shape for busi- 
pess. H. W. Vine is secretary and treasurer. 

D. M. Osborne & Co., manufacturers of harvesting machinery 
and agricultural implements, will build an addition of several 
hundred feet to their foundry at Auburn, N. Y. The wall of the 
present foundry facing on Mechanic street is also to be rebuilt. 

Whitcomb Brothers, machinists, at Barre, Vt., are building in 
the rear of their machine shop a storehouse 24 x 72 feet. 

Draver Brothers, builders of Draver cyclone tubular dust col- 
lectors and Draver scroll mills, at Richmond, Ind., have incor- 
porated under the same name and will continue the business 
along the same lines as heretofore. 

A. Buck's Sons, manufacturers of farm machinery, cast and 
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steel troughs, special castings, &c., have outgrown their present 
plant at Elizabethtown, Pa., and are now erecting an entirely 
new one, which will consist of a wood working department, 50 
x 200 feet, with a wing 30 x 26 feet; foundry, 54 x 96 feet, with 
a wing 37 x 32 feet; machine, erecting and painting department, 
40 x 264 feet; warehouse and office, 150 x 50 feet, two stories: 
pattern house, 32 x 30 feet, and dry house. Two side tracks will 
be run into the works, one for loading and one for unloading 
materials. Machinery of latest design and other modern appli- 
ances are being installed. When completed the plant will be up 
to date in every respect and the firm will be in a better position 
than ever to take care of their increasing trade. 


Application has been made by Lane Lyle and associates to 
the Secretary of State of Tennessee for a charter incorporating 
the Standard Machinery Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
authorized paid up capital is to be $25,000. A building 50 x 150 
feet, brick, two stories high, will be immediately erected and 
the plant equipped with new machinery throughout. Among 
the immediate purchases in the machinery line will be lathes, 
planers, radial drills, shapers, milling machines, horizontal bor- 
ing machine, bolt cutter, traveling crane, blacksmith and pattern 
shop tools, &c. A gas engine will be used for motive power. 


The contract for a large amount of electrical machinery for 
the city of Nashville, Tenn., to be used in the municipal lighting 
plant in that city, has been awarded to the Builock Electric Mfg. 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. The order amounts to something 
over $50,000, and calls for two 500-kw. generators, together 
with a large amount of wiring, transformers, &c. It is claimed 
by the company securing the contract that it is one of the iarg- 
est let for some time in the South. 


The Taylor Machinery Company is the name of a new con- 
cern who have equipped a machine shop at Monroe and Clinton 
streets, Chicago. The firm will operate a general machine shop, 


and also manufacture iron and wood working machine tools 
under designs by Mr. Taylor. 


Among the recent contracts awarded to the American Blower 
Company, Detroit, Mich., are the following: 24 fans, ‘80 to 140 
inches, and a 360-inch forced draft fan, for the New York Glu- 
cose Company, Shady Side, N. J.; a 260-inch, full-housed fan. 
induced draft outfit for the United States Blectric Light Com- 
pany, Washington ; two 280-inch, three-quarter housed, induced 


draft outfits for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company, Scranton, Pa. 


The De Laval Steam Turbine Company, 74 Cortlandt street, 
New York City, have incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 
to manufacture the De Laval steam turbine wheel for North and 
South America. The plant which the company are building at 
Trenton, N. J., will be the largest of its kind in the United 
States, when completed, and will consist of a main building 
200 x 210 feet, and three or four smaller buildings, all of brick 
and of the saw-tooth type. It is expected that the works will 
be ready for operation about July 1. The officers are Daniel 


Lorrman, president; Richard R. Bowker, vice-president, and 
Francis J. Arend, secretary and treasurer. 


Eugines and Bollers, 


The Fanning Mfg. Company, Pratt, Superior and Morgan 
streets, Chicago, will continue to manufacture hot air engines 
for power and pumping. An item recently published in these 
columns stating that the company had discontinued the manufac- 
ture of gasoline engines has been misconstrued by some of our 
readers as relating to hot air engines. 


The J. C. McNeil Company, Akron, Ohio, advise us that all 
of their boiler makers, who were on strike, have returned to 
work, except ten. ‘The firm did not make their shop union and 


never will. Nearly the entire plant of the above concern is now 
in full operation. 


The Atwell Machinery Company. Hamilton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, have purchased the entire stock of boilers, engines, pumps 
and machinery of the Moore Machinery Company of that city. 
They will use the shop and yards formerly occupied by the 
Moore Machinery Company, earrying practically the same Tine, 
but making a specialty of large engines. 


The Lebanon Boiler Works, Philadelphia, have closed a con- 
tract with the American Iron & Steel Company, Lebanon, Pa., 
for a wrought iron water tank, 16 feet in diameter and 75 feet 
high, with a capacity of 125,000 gallons. The company have 
also a contract to erect a large ice plant at Atlantic City, N. J.. 
one stack of which will be 60 inches in diameter and 100 feet 


high. Two 150 horse-power boilers and four large tanks also 
go to the latter city. 


The White Locomotive Works, recently incorporated, pro- 
pose to manufacture locomotives under special designs and pat- 
ents. A new plant will be erected as soon as a location has 
been decided upon, which will probably be in Ohio. For the 
present their address is 75 Montgomery street, Jersey City, N. J.. 


care of the Imperial Trustee & Audit Company. C. H. Wolter- 
beek is secretary. 


The Marine Engine & Machine Company are enlarging their 
works at Harrison, N, J., by the erection of a foundry, 175 x 100 
feet, with an ell 50 x 75 feet. which will be equipped with elec- 
tric and pneumatic cranes and other modern devices for the 
manufacture of heavy iron castings. Like the machine shop, 
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the foundry will be entered by a spur of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, giving the best facilities for the handling of all products 
of the works. A hammer and forge shop, 100 x 60 feet, will 
shortly be built, adjoining the machine shop or the north, which 
will be equipped with steam hammers and all modern appliances. 
In the rear of the office building, the lower floor of which is used 
for storage purposes, another structure, 80 x 40 feet, is to be 
erected. Like the present buildings of the plant, all the new 
structures will be of brick and steel, with slate roofs. All the 
buildings are expected to be completed by September 1. In 
making these extensive improvements it is the intention of the 
company to considerably enlarge their capacity for building alco- 
vapor launches, electric elevators, and for all kinds of heavy 
engineering. The working force will be increased from 175 to 
nearly 500 men when the enlarged plant is in full operation. 

The International Power Company, Providence, R. I., operat- 
ing Corliss steam engine works, have sold a large stationary 
steam engine plant to the Denver Tramway Company. 


Machine Tools. 


The Franklin Machine Works, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
Pa., who have been engaged in the manufacture of printing 
and paper cutting machinery for the past 33 years, have recent- 
ly engaged in the manufacture of machine tools, in addition to 
their former lines. The capital stock of the company has been 
increased from $50,000 to $75,000 paid in, and new and larger 
quarters, having over 10,000 feet floor space, have been secured 
in the Thorn Building, Thirteenth and Callowhill streets. A 
large amount of new machinery has been installed and other 
facilities added for economical handling and working of mate- 
rials. Among the tools being manufactured by this company are 
horizontal floor boring, milling and drilling machines, cold saw 
cutting off machines and other special tools. 


Foundries. 


The Ohio Foundry Company have purchased the plant and 
business of the Union Foundry Company at Dayton, Ohio. The 
new company will continue the manufacture of light and heavy 
iron castings on a larger scale, and if business justifies it it is 
the intention of the new concern to considerably enlarge the 
present plant. J. A. Gauthier is president. 


The Bessemer Foundry & Machine Company, Bessemer, Ala., 
who commenced operations on September 1, 1899, and made 
first castings January 15, 1900, have been kept busy all work- 
ing days since then. For some months during that period they 
also worked a full night turn, and at present are running their 
machine shop department every night until 9.30. It is their in- 
tention to put on a night gang on June 1. They are now work- 
ing on castings for the Semet-Solvay Company for their by- 
product coke ovens at Ensley, Ala., castings and machinery for 
rebuilding blast furnace at Trusville, Ala., castings for ten-foot 
vacuum pan for Payne & Joubert, New Orleans, La., and cast- 
ings for rolling mills, furnaces and mines for firms in and 
around Bessemer. 


The Simpson Iron Company, Columbus, Ohio, recently moved 
to new and larger shops. ‘The company now have ample room 
for the manufacture of small castings, the foundry being large 
and well lighted. The chief business of this concern is to supply 
the various novelty manufacturers with small castings. The 
concern supplies the Hallwood Cash Register Company with all 
the castings they use. The force of men employed by the Simp- 
son Iron Company is being steadily enlarged. 


The Ross-Meehan Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., are 
kept busy with contracts for castings for cars and agricultural 
implements. They have lately put up a building for storing 
patterns and made addition to their machinery equipment. Their 
office building was damaged by fire on May 4. Repairs are ex- 
pected to be complete by the middle of this month. 


The Fort Wayne Foundry & Machine Company, Chicago, are 
about to remove their plant to Forty-third and Wood streets. 
Plans are being considered for two foundries, each 100 x 300 
feet, an engine room and a blacksmith and machine shop. When 
completed, this will be one of the largest plants in Chicago. 


Among recently licensed Illinois incorporations are the Amer- 
ican Malleable Casting Company, Chicago, with a capital of 
$300,000, to manufacture iron and steel products. The incor- 
porators are I. L. McCord, F. B. Lonas, and L. J. Highland. 
The company are erecting a large plant at Chicago Highlands, 
Ill., on the Wisconsin division of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, about 18 miles from Chicago. 


Gate City Foundry, Winona, Minn., has been started, after 
being closed down for some time to permit of additions and im- 
provements. The plant has been enlarged by an addition, 16 x 
40 feet, and the capacity has been greatly increased. 


Hardware. 


The Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill.,,have purchased 
the toy business of the Coleman Hardware Company, Chicago, 
and are making preparations to supply this line of goods to the 
trade in addition to their own lines as heretofore. 

The Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Company of East Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have recently purchased the exclusive right to 
manufacture the line of Gardner pea hullers, formerly made by 
J. H. Gardner & Co., of Dalton, Ga., and have added them to 
their other lines. 
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The Kansas City Wire Bale Tie Company have just removed 
a portion of their plant from Kansas City to Wireton, Ill. The 
company manufacture special nails and bale ties. 


J. M. and J. BE. M. Rodgers of Sussex, England, have decided 
to locate their proposed edge tool works at Jonesboro, Ind. 


The Hinsdale Screen Company, Hinsdale, Mich., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000. The com- 
pany will erect an engine room and power house, 30 x 30 feet, 
and a large two-story building 60 x 120 feet. 

Nolen & Jones, Huntsville, Ala., who have conducted a job- 
bing and retail hardware business for 11 years, have sold out to 
M. A. Collins, formerly of Frankfort, Ky., and intend devoting 
themselves entirely to the development of the Huntsville Foun- 
dry & Machine Works, which they established about a year ago. 
They then bought the plant of the National Mfg. Company, and 
since that time have added a brick building 30 x 44 feet, two 
stories, and installed a number of new machines. They are 
now arranging to erect another two-story brick building 40 x 
75 feet, the upper floor to be used as a paint shop and the lower 
for office and store room. They will continue the repairing de- 
partment and manufacture hangers, pulleys, journal boxes, cane 
mills, emery grinders, wood saws, &c. They are also putting in 
a stock of steam fittings, belting, mill supplies, &c., which they 
intend to job. Since commencing business they have not shut 
down for an hour or discharged a man for lack of work, while 
the future promises them a steadily expanding trade. 


Ohio Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio, are building a new 
warehouse and otherwise enlarging the facilities of their Auburn, 
N. Y., plant. 

Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
‘are putting in a wire mill with a capacity of about 75 tons per 
day, and expect to have the mill in operation about September 1. 
The company intend to manufacture bale ties, woven wire fence, 
barb wire, wire nails and staples. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Thomas Laugh- 
lin Company, Portland, Maine, it was voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock by the issue of $50,000 of 5 per cent. preferred stock. 


Miscellancous. 


The National Rallway Spring Company are contemplating 
building an addition to their plant at Oswego, N. Y. 


As noted in these columns last week, the Osborn Engineering 
Company, Osborn Building, Cleveland, Ohio, are preparing plans 
and specifications for the new plant of the Southern Car & 
Foundry Company, which new plant is to be located at Ensley, 
Ala. ‘The main office of the Southern Car & Foundry Company 
is at Birmingham, Ala., and J. M. Elliott, Jr., is the president 
of the company. Part of the buildings will be of brick and steel 
and part of wood and corrugated iron. Electric transmission of 
power will be installed. There will be 500 horse-power of boii- 
ers, engines and electrical apparatus Installed. Plans and speci- 
fications will be completed within a few weeks. J. M. Elliott 
will let contracts for buildings and equipments. 

The Pittsburg Filter Mfg. Company, Empire Building, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturers of the Ideal system of water purification, 
are installing for the Citizens’ Water Company, Washington, Pa., 
one of the largest water softening and filter plants ever erected 
in this country. The plant will consist of a treating and pre- 
cipitating tank and four large gravity filters, having a capacity 
of between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 gallons per 24 hours. It 
will be the largest water softening plant that has ever been 
built in this country. It is of the continuous gravity type, and 
is equipped with the compapy’s latest system of treating and 
precipitating. 

Among the larger contracts recently secured by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Chicago, are the following: Complete heat- 
ing apparatus for the new plant of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; all the heating and ventilating apparatus 
for the four large buildings of the new plant of the Stover Mfg. 
Company, Freeport, Ill.; heating and ventilating apparatus for 
the State Normal School at Cedar Falls, Iowa, and an induced 
draft outfit for the National Screw & Tack Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Phenix Tube Company, 182 North Eleventh street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are now fully established in their new factory, 
at Driggs avenue and North Eleventh street. They have in- 
creased their capacity and improved their facilities for the man- 
ufacture of iron lined brass and bronze tubing, and will carry 
a large stock of all standard sizes to insure prompt delivery. 
They are also fully equipped to do polishing, lacquering and 
bending in all sizes from %-inch to 2-inch. 


ii, 
——— 


The Ashland Sheet Mill Company.—The Ashland 
Sheet Mill Company, Ashland, Ky., is the title of a 
newly organized company that will operate an inde- 
pendent sheet mill at the place named. The company 
have been organized with the following officers: Ironton 





A. Kelly, president; T. J. McCullough, vice-president; L. — 


R. Putnam, secretary, and Geo. McCullough, treasurer. 
The new concern are capitalized at $250,000, and will 
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employ nearly 500 hands. It is reported that a shovel 
plant and a plow share factory will also be located at 
the same place. 


aii 
-_— 





Periodical Resawing of Rail Ends. 


The Railroad Gazette presents the following transla- 
tion of an article by M. Bauchal, assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way, French Western Railroad, in the Revue 
Générale des Chemins de Fer, April, 1901: 

The difficulty of establishing and keeping up good 
joints is one of the most serious in maintenance of way, 
but a recent experiment has led us to think that the pe- 
riodical resawing of the ends of rails will settle this diffi- 
culty temporarily and in an indirect way while we wait 
for the coming of the satisfactory ra‘} joint. 

In 1898 the Western Railroad Company had at its dis- 
posal a large number of steel rails taken out of track 
before they were worn out and it was desired to use 
these again in a secondary line. The ends were much 
worn and deformed, and we were authorized to cut them 
all off 14 inches, drilling new holes for the splice bolts. 

We first used revolving hand saws, but afterward 
used simple little hand saws, each one of which cost 5 
francs. Each blade cost 0.9 frane and lasted on an aver- 
age for two cuts. The total cost was 2.10 francs for cut- 
ting the two ends of one rail. To this must be added 1.2 
francs for drilling four bolt holes. 

Assuming rails 18 m. long and assuming that they 
were resawed at the end of 15 vears, the cost per run- 
ning meter of track would be » ry small. The cost for 
resawing not including administrative cost, would be 
a : = 0.37 frances per meter (say 6% cents per yard). 
No doubt this cost would be considerably reduced if 
the operation was carried out in a large way. Thus one 
could lay new rails on a dozen kilometers, resaw at some 
neighboring station the rails taken up, then lay these in 
the section adjoining that one from which they were 
taken up, and so on in succession, section by section. 
In working on this scale one would no doubt use a port- 
able mechanical plant for sawing. Incidentally it is 
interesting to note that the use of these little hand saws 
is general on the Western Railroad system for cutting 
rails whenever occasion arises to do so. 


oan 
-_— 





The American Engineering Specialty Company, 1507- 
1510 Monadnock Building, Chicago, have been appointed 
by Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J., sole agents 
for the Webster system of steam heating, feed water 
heaters and purifiers, steam and oil separators and all 
specialties made by them covering the Central Western 
and Southwestern States. They are also exclusive 
agents for the American Steam Heating Specialty Com- 
pany and for the American automatic system of heating 
and their specialties. They will continue the same 
branch offices as conducted by Warren Webster & Co., 
with additional ones to meet the increasing inquiry from 
architects. engineers and owners for the most efficient 
and economical method of heating and for high-class 
steam specialties. 


The “ Northman,” the first steamer of the new Chi- 
cago-Hamburg service to cross the Atlantic Ocean, ar- 
rived at Hamburg on Tuesday, after a passage of 35 
days from Chicago, of which 19 days were occupied 
traversing the great lakes and canals before leaving 
Quebec for the ocean voyage. The “ Northman” was 
preceded by a sister ship, the “ Northwestern,” but the 
Jatter vessel’s voyage was hindered by a mishap, thus 
giving the “ Northman” the honor of being the first 
ship of the new service to make the Chicago to Ham- 
burg trip. 


A combination is being formed, with a capital of 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000, for the purpose of controlling 
the redwood interests on the Pacifie Coast. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








Interest centers in the negotiations now pending for 
the purchase of large blocks of Bessemer Pig Iron for 
the second half of the year by the United States Steel 
Corporation. It is probable that the result will be an- 
nounced in a few days. 

The general Foundry Iron trade is very quiet, and the 
market has really not been seriously tested, but it is con- 
ceded by some sellers that moderate concessions from 
present prices would be granted for orders with suitable 
delivery. 

The machinists’ strike, while it has not yet seriously 
cut down consumption, is, nevertheless, a factor. A 
good many of the leading manufacturers of machin- 
ery are taking the matter very seriously, as involv- 
ing important questions of principle, and in many im- 
portant producing centers a large proportion of the plants 
are practically idle. It may be continued longer than 
was thought likely earlier in the struggle. 

Developments in Philadelphia lately are very sig- 
nificant. Interests closely allied with the United States 
Steel Corporation have secured control of the Cambria 
and Pennsylvania companies. While an actual merger 
is not, apparently, contemplated, it is pretty clear that 
these great interests will work in harmony. This is par- 
ticularly interesting, so far as the future of the Rail 
trade is concerned, and will greatly influence the situation 
for 1902, which has been under discussion. 

In some lines of Finished Iron and Steel deliveries are 
becoming prompter, notably in Plates and in Bars, and 
in some instances salesmen who had withdrawn some 
time since are beginning to visit the trade. In other 
branches, in Wire, Pipe, Sheets, &c., there is still difficulty 
in making deliveries. 

Comparativeiy few large contracts have been given 
out for Structural Material. The largest probably is for 
8000 tons of joint track elevation at Chicago. We may 
note also a bridge for the Baltimore & Ohio across the 
Ohio at Benwood, W. Va., involving about 1000 tons. 

Nothing final has yet been heard from the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron & Steel Workers, who are 
arranging their scale at Milwaukee. There is little doubt 
that quite considerable advances may be demanded by 
the men, and there may be a brief shut down on July 1. 
The feeling in the trade is quite general that under pre- 
vailing circumstances no prolonged idleness will be per- 
mitted to occur. 

The export trade is light. Foreigners have taken some 
business in Canada in Steel at about 87 shillings 6 pence 
¢.i.f. Montreal and Steel Rails have also been offered at 


a fairly low figure. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


June 5, May 29, May 8, June 6 


PIG IRON: 1901. 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 
PL <a. |. Sisadeenebiua ses $15.00 $15.00 $15.25 $19.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2. Southern, Cin- 
ee ee 13.50 13.7% 14.00 19.75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 15.00 15.50 15.50 21.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... .* 16.00 16.00 16.25 2000 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........... 14.25 1425 1475 1800 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago . 17.00 17.00 18.00 2.30 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 2.00 2.00 2.00 28.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom)., 26.2 26.25 6.25 nom. 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (nom)....... owas lashes 28.00 nom. 
Wire Rods (delivered)............. 39.00 89.00 39.00 nom. 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 35.00 
Spikes, Tidewater. —_............- 1.80 1.80 1.80 225 
Splice Bars, Tidewater....... se0ses 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.20 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago. gross ton 13.00 13.00 13.50 13.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia ....... 16.00 16.00 16.75 17.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago, gross ton . 18.50 18.50 19.00 16.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.. ..... 19.50 19.50 19.50 17.00 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago, gross ton. 16.50 16.50 16.50 23.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. ° 17.50 17.50 17.0 18.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. g. ton 13.00 13.00 18.50 12.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.60 





Common Iron Bars. Chicago. ... 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.90 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.45 1.45 1.45 osee 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.624% 1.62% 1.62% 2.10 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh ... ....... 1,40 1.40 1.40 1.70 
Tank Plates, Tidewater...... .... 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.65 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh......... " 160 1.60 160 1.45 
Beams, Tidewater........ sca ile ss 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.40 
Beams. Pitteburgh........0.-ccc00s 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.25 
Angles, Tidewater ................ 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.40 
Angles, Pittsburgh. inne. 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsbargh.. 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.55 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh . 1.8 1.80 1.85 1.65 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... % 3.20 3.20 8.20 3.10 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ..... 2.30 2.30 2.80 2.20 
SEs bop Gavabavicdctecces 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
METALS: 

re 1700 17.00 17.00 16.87% 
epeneet, BE. LOGE «26:00 cecaccsccce 3.77% 3.77% 3.85 4.271% 
PO re 437% 4.87% 4.387% 3.87% 
Lead, St. Louis ........ ee “a 4.30 4.25 4.20 8.824% 
TEE. s.6 scene's nile mbanes 27.85 28.385 26.30 20.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York ... 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.6214 
Mickel, Now York........ cece. 60.00 60.00 55.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

Ibs., New York........... i Adee 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.84 

Chicago. 


1205 FIsHER BuILpING, June 3, 1901. 

Labor troubles in the machinery trade and the closing 
of so many machinery manufacturing establishments 
have thus far had no serious effect on the local Iron 
trade. Deliveries of Pig Iron have in some cases been 
ordered to be held back. but in no other respect has any 
branch of the fron trade been disturbed. The strike of 
the machinists is not making the impression here which 
its importance seems to deserve. This is probably due 
to the fact that quite a number of the Chicago machinery 
establishments are running on new agreements with their 
men in the nature of a compromise. The machine shops 
of the largest establishments in this line are deserted and 
unless the strike is soon settled such works will be com- 
pletely idle. General business has been satisfactory, 
with the exception of Foundry Pig Iron. The Wire trade 
continues as active as previously reported. Manufac- 
turers of finished products are well supplied with work 
and the outlook is regarded with confidence. It is ex- 
pected that the rolling mills will be closed in July for re- 
pairs and probably for the adjustment of the yearly 
scale of wages, and this naturally causes some rush 
orders for Bars and other Finished Iron and Steel. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions have been confined to small 


quantities. Inquiries are light, and from present appear- 
ances the month of June will be a quiet period. Com- 
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mission merchants do not look for much business until 
after July 1, when some large consuming interests who 
nave not yet covered their requirements for the last half 
of the year are expected to be in the market. The effect 
of the machinists’ strike is noticed in some requests to 
hold back shipments on contracts. This is offset by or- 
ders received from implement makers and other large 
consumers anticipating deliveries. The implement man- 
ufacturers are enjoying a very heavy demand for their 
products and are compelled to increase their output and 
are thus using more maierial than had been expected. 
Prices, especially on Southern Irons, are still weak and 
it is possible that our quotations can be shaded 25c. It is 
claimed, however, that the leading Southern companies 
are not meeting the extreme prices now being made, be- 
lieving that general business conditions are too good to 
warrant such a decline. A slight increase in the demand 
for Pig Iron would put a decidedly different face on the 
situation. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. $17.00 to $18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 14.50 to 15.00 
ees OS eee ee 15.75 to 16.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.50 to 16.75 


Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.15to 15.40 
ee Ee Oe OS eee 14.90 to 15.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 


en Ce OR, Dass ccvceeseae 13.90 to 14.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.90 to 15.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 14.40 to 14.65 
ED IR as xe dealin aeien <n ae 13.40 to 13.65 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 18.40 to 13.65 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Os a x Sotle sdanr bo ct er wee be 15.00 to 16.50 
Tennessee Silicon Pig............... 16.00 to 17.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel..... 20.15 to 20.65 
ON SO rare 16.25 to 16.50 
ES Mo ci accaesbueeae os 17.50 to 18.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

5 Ff  &  — Sper 15.75 to 16.75 


Bars.—The demand for Bar Iron, while not up to the 
standard of the past month, is nevertheless considerably 
better than might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. Quite a considerable tonnage has been placed 
during the week, all classes of buyers being represented. 
The merchant trade have particularly been placing good 
orders in anticipation of the shutting down of mills in 
July. Not much hope is entertained that the continuous 
seale plan will be adopted by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, and therefore the usual closing of mills pending the 
settlement of the yearly wages schedule is expected. The 
demand for Steel Bars has been fair, but for the first 
time in three or four inonths salesmen have been sent out 
to interview the trade and secure such orders as may 
now be available. The Steel works are in possession of 
numerous contracts for future delivery, but it is thought 
well to keep in touch with the trade. Mill shipments are 
quoted at 1.55c. to 1.60c., Chicago, for Common Iron, with 
occasional orders being entered by some of the mills as 
low as 1.50c. Soft Steel Bars are now held at 1.55c. to 
1.60¢c., and Hoops at 2c. Jobbers report a very good de- 
mand from stock. Small lots are quoted at 1.90c. to 2c. 
for either Iron or Steel Bars, and 2.20c. to 2.25c., base, 
for Hoops. 


Structural Material.—No large contracts have been 
placed as far as can be learned. The demand for small 
lots, however, is steady, making a good aggregate ton- 
nage for the week. Mill shipments are quoted as fol- 
lows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 
1.75¢c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c.; Angles, 1.75c. rates; 
Tees, 1.80c.; Universal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; small lots 
of Beams and Channels from local yards are quoted at 
2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.15c. 

Plates.— While some of the mills are finding specifica- 
tions not comirg in as rapidly as desired, the local mill 
is having a different experience. Consumers who have 
contracts with this mill are taking shipments fully up to 
their agreements, while new orders are being received. 
The new business is not heavy, but sufficient to keep the 
works running to full capacity. The demand from stocks 
of local jobbers continues very good. Mill shipments are 
quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. 
to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c.; Marine, 1.95c. Jobbers 
are selling small lots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank 
and 2.25¢. for Flange, with the usual extras for heads, 
segments, lighter gauges, &c. 

Sheets.—The pressure on the Sheet mills for more 
rapid delivery continues strong. This branch of business 
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is in excellent shape and prospects are very encouraging 
for the immediate future. Jobbers report a sustained 
demand for quick shipments from stock. Small lots of 
N. 27 Black Sheets are quoted at 3.40c. to 3.50c., and Gal- 
vanized, 70 per cent. off. 


Merchant Pipe.—Conditions are fully as satisfactory 
as in previous weeks. The demand keeps all sizes mov- 
ing briskly and prices are firm. Manufacturers’ prices, 
random lengths, are as follows: 


Less than 
In carloads. carloads. 
Blk. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 
% to &% inch and 11 to 12 inches....... 59.2 46.2 54.9 40.9 


i, SCO RNG hoa w ratet a ada ot ov are dn a ave 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 

Boiler Tubes.—No change is observed in this branch. 
Quotations on less than carload lots from jobbers’ stocks 
are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
a A ie itr avd ah dike eck i tm Re Od 50 40 
en a I Sas us Ge wy 0S ae era wat wre oeere a 57% 47 
SS TONIC Gg iota a cewaeewee wu ewedn 50 and 5 47 


Rails and Track Supplies.—If manufacturers were 
able to make deliveries they could easily book 75,000 
tons of Heavy Section Rails for this year’s shipment. It 
is impossible at present to place orders with any of the 
mills for earlier than the last two months of the year. 
Some business is doing in Light Sections, but the mills 
are also well booked for this class of product and cannot 
make early shipments. Prices are firm at $28 to $33, ac- 
cording to section. Track Fastenings are in good de- 
mand with prices unchanged. Quotations are as follows: 
Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Spikes, 1.95c. to 2c.; Traek 
Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.80c.; with Square Nuts, 
2.65e. 

Merchant Steel.—The mills making a specialty of 
Merchant Steel are well satisfied to have some of their 
customers defer placing contracts, as it will give them an 
opportunity to catch up on orders booked on which they 
are now having urgent requests to make more prompt 
shipment. A good demand is noted for small lots, while 
occasionally a good sized order is placed for future de- 
livery. Mill shipments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth 
Finished Tire, 1.85c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2.30c. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.85¢. to 1.90¢c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 55 off. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel 
are quoted at 6c. for carloads and 7c. from store; Specials, 

Se. upward. 

Old Material.—A few classes of Old Material are in 
good demand, such as Old Steel Rails, Iron Splice Bars 
and Busheling Scrap. Otherwise the market is dull, the 
supply is abundant and prices must be shaded in order 
to effect a sale. The following are approximate quota- 
tions per gross ton: 


Ce Se Cet aebncaccucasesen . $18.50 to $19.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails............... 21.00 to 22.06 
IOs. ob sc dit die need iad bia 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Mix DET Swed evans dees «se hicd ee o's 11.00 to 11.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

ey cS BR ee 1g o's Wield Ve wed queen $16.00 to $16.50 
Ns Ce es a 5.0 0:6 ac Wie ge tems meese 19.00 to 19.50 
6 Se ak a eat eae a a.m 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 14.00 to 14.50 
UO. BD MORITORE WOME. 0 oc cicccccccs 12.00 to 12.50 
ET 6 tid a aa a die bo Oa eee oe a 15.50 to 16.00 
No, 1 Os WN bce cucsceeeeod 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 10.50to 11.00 
BUG MA rs vic cdeccccaceves 9.50 to 10.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............ 8.50 to 9.00 
NS 6 cane UeC ss ab aiaedes 6c 4.00to 4.25 
GM cand ewdenrsnes és 4.50to 5.00 
ee ere 11.50 to 12.00 
Be Be Gc Nv c00s che ewcascce« 9.50 to 10.00 
Be rarer 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.50to 9.00 
err 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 


Metals.--Pig Lead is still held at 4.32\4c. for Desilver- 
ized and 4.42%4c. for Corroding in 50-ton lots. Copper is 
unchanged at 17\4c. for carload lots of Lake, and 17\4c. 
for Casting brands. 

Coke.—The duliness in Foundry Pig Iron is reflected 
in the quiet condition of the Coke trade. Quotations are 
$4.50 to $5 for 72-hour Foundry Coke. 


Gardner & Robinson, 1522 Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago, have made arrangements by which they are in a 
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position to furnish all kinds of Heavy Steel Plate work, 
including Tanks, Draft Stacks and Blast Furnace work, 
and are also prepared to supply Ore, Cinder and Hot 
Metal Buggies, &c. This work will be manufactured for 
them by the Enterprise Boiler Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio, whom they represent in Chicago territory. 


a 
—_— 


Philadelphia. 


FoRREST BUILDING, June 4, 1901. 

We have again to report a dull and sluggish market 
at unchanged prices. In one sense of the word there is 
no reason why this should be so, yet from another stand- 
point the market could hardly be other than what it is. 
The strong feature is that consumption is maintained at 
its maximum and deliveries are taken in a most encour- 
aging manner. On the other hand, the unsettled con- 
dition of labor and a partial cessation of work in many 
large establishments is inimical, especially as it is not 
yet clear how the matter will end. For the reason first 
named prices are held with a fair degree of firmness, 
and for the second there is a decided indisposition to 
place orders until there is some prospect of an amicable 
arrangement. The natural result is that business is 
practically the same as it has been for several weeks 
past—-dull and without special feature, and at this time 
it is impossible to form any definite opinion how soon 
the deadlock will end or in what way it will end. The 
chances are, however, that we may run along in the 
present groove until pretty well on toward midsummer, 
as there is not much probability of heavy buying until 
then, and even then the question of prices is more or 
less uncertain. The various pools control the prices of 
Finished Material, and in these there is not likely to be 
any decline, as there is no inducement for outside cut- 
ting. On the whole, therefore, the situation is not un- 
favorable, but it would be more satisfactory if the labor 
question was settled, and in a manner which would pre- 
vent further interference from this source. 

Pig Iron.—Business has been confined mostly to 
small lots to meet early requirements. Buying for long 
delivery is still in abeyance, and neither buyers nor 
sellers appear to be disposed to take the initiative in 
forcing matters. There is an idea that in consequence 
of the strike in various parts of the country the con- 
sumption of Pig Iron will be somewhat decreased, and, 
as a matter of course, leave a larger surplus at furnaces 
than would be the case under ordinary circumstances. 
For the present, however, deliveries are well taken, and 
it is only here and there that postponements are re 
quested. Under these circumstances makers of Pig Iron 
regard themselves as being in a safe condition, and un- 
less there is a demand at something very close to cur- 
rent quotations they are willing to bide their time. 
There is some inquiry for large lots, but as yet buyers 
have not felt confident enough to make firm offers at 
prices which would be acceptable to the seller. There 
is a fair probability that considerable quantities of low 
grade and Mill Irons will be required in the near future, 
but as yet there is nothing definite to report in the way 
of sales. There is no variation whatever from the quo- 
tations of last week, which were as follows for seaboard 
or nearby deliveries: No. 1 X Foundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 
2 X Foundry, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 Plain, $14.75 to 
$15; Standard Gray Forge, $14.25 to $14.50; Ordinary 
Gray Forge. $13.75 to $14; Basic (Chilled), $14.25 to 
$14.50. 

Billets.—There is quite a good demand for Billets, 
but it is extremely difficult to get quotations for early 
shipments. Nominally about $26.20 is the price, but to 
secure early deliveries more money is asked, and the 
figure would probably be nearer $27 than the rate first 
named. 





Plates.—-There is quite a falling off in the demand 
for Plates, due in a measure to the machinists’ strike 
and the curtailment of work in many large establish- 
ments. New business comes in slowly, and is confined 
mostly to small and medium sized lots, large orders be- 
ing in abeyance temporarily. Prices are steady, how- 
ever, and are quoted as follows for seaboard and nearby 
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points: Plates, 4 inch and thicker, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Uni- 
versals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Flange, 1.90c. to 2.10c. 

Structural Material.-—There is plenty of work at the 
mills, and in many cases it is still difficult to secure 
prompt deliveries, but there is not much new business 
being placed at the present time. Prices remain as last 
quoted for seaboard or nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. 
to 1.85¢.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and upward, 
1.75¢. to 1.85¢e. 


Bars.—There is very little change in this department. 
There is a good inflow of orders and most of the mills 
find their capacity fully occupied. Owing to the pooling 
arrangements prices are evenly maintained, as there is 
nothing to be gained by going below the pool prices. 
Quotations for seaboard and nearby deliveries are as 
follows: Iron Bars, 1.55c. to 1.65¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.624¢c. 
to 1.70c., delivered. 


Sheets.--There is no cessation in the demand for 
Thin Sheets, and deliveries are hard to get with any- 
thing like reasonable promptitude. Prices are difficult 
to quote, but the figures of last week are probably as 
near to the market as can be given for best Sheets (com- 
mon Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.50c.; No. 14, 
2.70c.; No. 16, 2.90¢.; Nos. 18-20, 3.40¢c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.50c.; 
Nos. 26, 27, 3.65c.; No. 28, 3.75c. to 3.80c. 

Old Material.—There is no improvement in the de- 
mand. but prices yield very slowly and it is difficult to 
get more than slight concessions. Steel Rails have been 
sold at $16, Machinery Scrap at $14, Choice No. 1 
Wrought at $19, Turnings at $12 and Borings at $8.50. 
Bids and offers are about as follows for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards: Choice Railroad Scrap, $19 to $20; Coun- 
try Scrap, $16 to $17; No. 2 Light Scrap, $12.50 to $13.25; 
Machinery Cast, $13.50 to $14; Heavy Steel Scrap, $16 
to $16.50; Old Iron Rails, $19.50 to $20; Old Steel Rails, 
$16 to $16.25; Wrought Turnings, $11.75 to $12.25; Cast 
Borings, $8.50 to $9; Old Car Wheels, $17.50 to $18; Iron 
Axles, $21.50 to $22.50; Steel Axles, $17 to $18. 





Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BuILpING, June 4, 1901. 

The situation in the Iron trade continues quiet, but 
owing to the heavy tonnage on the books of the mills 
there has as yet been no weakness in prices, with the 
exception of Pig Iron. On the contrary, we may state 
that on several lines of Finished Material, rolled from 
Iron, prices are firm, owing to the fact that there may 
be trouble in fixing up the Amalgamated wage scales 
this year. There is no doubt but that the scales, which 
have been prepared at the Amalgamated Association 
meeting in Milwaukee in the past two weeks, will con- 
tain material advances, and whether these will be 
granted by the mills who sign the scale remains to be 
seen. It is likely the puddling scale will be based on 
not less than $6 a ton minimum for boiling, and it may 
be higher. The Sheet and Tin Plate wage scales are 
also certain to be higher, so that the situation after 
July 1, as regards labor, is uncertain. On this acccount 
Muck Bar, Iron Skelp and other articles rolled from 
Iron are very firm, and in some cases higher prices are 
being quoted. The whole situation is strong, aside from 
Pig Iron, and there does not seem to be any reason 
why prices ought to decline. With orders on the books 
of the Rail mills for over 2,500,000 tons of Rails, Billets 
are scarce, and the finishing mills with enough tonnage 
to carry them up to July 1 or longer, it is not likely any 
weakness in prices will develop before that date, if 
then. The sessions of the Amalgamated Association in 
Milwaukee will conclude this week, and it is likely that 
something definite will be known in a few days as to 
the new scales. In the local Iron trade there is nothing 
of special interest to note. The mills are all busy, and 
some lines of Finished Iron and Steel are about as 
hard to get for prompt delivery as they have been at 
any time. 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron situation continues very 
quiet and prices are weak, especially for Bessemer and 
Gray Forge. Negotiations are on this week for the 
purchase of a reund lot of Standard Bessemer Iron by 
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the United States Steel Corporation. It is reported that 
200,000 tons may be placed with the Bessemer Furnace 
Association before this week is out. We quote: Stand- 
ard Bessemer Iron, $15.25 to $15.50, Valley furnace, 
or $16 to $16.25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Gray Forge, $13.50 
to $13.75, Valley, or $14.25 to $14.50, Pittsburgh. No. 
1 Foundry Iron is $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2, $14.75 to $15; 
No. 3, $14.25 to $14.50, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—Billets continue very scarce, and for prompt 
delivery Bessemer, 4 x 4 inch, bring $24.50 to $25, Pitts- 
burgh. Basic Open Hearth Billets are quoted at $25 
to $28, depending on carbons and deliveries wanted by 
the buyer. 

Ferromanganese.—The market is very dull, and we 
continue to quote domestic 80 per cent. Ferro at $58.50, 
in gross tons, delivered at buyer’s works. 

Muck Bar.—We may note that the market on Muck 
Bar is higher, owing to the fact that the Amalgamated 
scale taking effect July 1 will be based on $6 per ton 
for puddling, or higher. This may result in a shut 
down of the mills rolling Muck Bar, creating a scarcity. 
We quote Standard grades at $28.25 to $28.50, delivered, 
Pittsburgh. A sale of about 200 tons is reported at 
the first named price. 


Steel Rails.—The Rail tonnage this year is away be- 
yond expectations of the mills, and with over 2,600,000 
tons sold in the year beginning October 1, 1900, explains 
why some of the Rail mills are practically out of the 
market as sellers for this year and have been com- 
pelled to turn down some tonnage. We quote Standard 
Sections at $28, at mill. It is claimed that for small 
lots of Rails an advance has been obtained, where the 
mill could make prompt delivery. 


Structural Material.—Several large new buildings 
and a good deal of railroad work have been taken by 
the American Bridge Company. A large office and bank 
building is being figured on for the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Wood street, Pittsburgh, the prospective 
builder being the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank in 
this city. The report that Messrs. Frick, Mellen and 
Oliver would build an auditorium in Pittsburgh is 
denied. The Structural mills are all filled up for the 
next two or three months. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 
3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inch, 1.60¢c.; smaller sizes, 1.55¢. to 
1.60¢c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 1.40c. to 
1.50¢c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—Business is light, but the Plate mills are 
pretty well filled up on old contracts. However, we 
may note that there is no difficulty now in getting 
prompt deliveries. A fair amount of Fire Box and 
other higher grades of Steel is being placed. Prices 
are firm and we quote: Tank quality, 4-inch and 
heavier, 1.60c.; 3-16 inch, 1.65¢c.; under 3-16 inch and 
above No. 10, 1.70c.; Flange or Boiler Steel, 0.1¢c. ad- 
vance over the base of Tank; Marine and Fire Box, 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifica- 
tions, 0.2c. advance over Tank; Still Bottom Steel, 
0.3c. advance over Tank; Locomotive Fire Box Steel 
and equivalent specifications, 0.5c. advance over Tank, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—A fair amount of tonnage is being placed in 
Iron and Steel Bars, but not nearly so heavy as some 
time ago. However, the mills are so well filled up on 
old contracts that prices are firm, and in view of the 
uncertainty of the labor situation in the Bar mills after 
July 1 there is no reason why prices ought to get any 
weaker, but, on the contrary, they will likely remain 
very firm. We quote Steel Bars at 1.40c., at mill, half 
extras. On Open Hearth Steel Bars $2 a ton advance 
is charged and also extras on high carbons. All prices 
on Steel Bars are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added. 
We quote Common Iron Bars at 1.45c. to 1.50c., half 
extras, at Valley mill. We quote Hoops at 1.90c., base, 
for large lots and 2c. in small lots. Bands up to 12 
gauge are sold on the Steel Bar card, and we quote at 
1.40¢c. to 1.45¢., depending on the order. 


Sheets.—The situation in Sheets, as regards new 
tonnage, is quieter than it has been for some time. 
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Prices, however, are firm, owing to the fact that the 
milis are so well filled up on old contracts. The new 
Sheet mill scale will likely be a little higher than the 
one which expires on June 30. We quote: No. 27 Black 
Sheets, box annealed, at 3.20c. to 3.25¢c.; No. 28, 3.30ce. 
to 3.35e. The demand for Galvanized Sheets is larger 
than for Black and prices are firm. We quote 70 and 
5 per cent. off in carload lots, and 70 and 10 in large 
lots, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 


Merchant Steel.—There is nothing of special interest 
to note this week. A fair amount of new tonnage is 
coming in, but very much lighter than some time ago. 
We quote: Tire Steel, 1.60c.; Toe Calk, 1.85¢.; Open 
Hearth Spring, 2¢c.; Plow Slabs, 2c.; Tool Steel, 7c and 
upward, depending on quality. On Tool Steel freight 
is allowed. 

Tubular Goods.—We note a continued active demand 
for Tubular goods of all kinds, and the Pipe mills are 
all well filled up for some time. Prices are very firm, and 
to the small trade in less than carload lots are as fol- 
lows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


Percent. Per cent. 
Black. Galvd. 


¥% to 4 inch and 11 to 12 imch............. 61 48 
EE ANA os oe Ss seas Bees adaleneeee 681% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 

S. & 8. 1.J 
i I ictccta ann aa te aioe wea alee alae 58 53% 
Bettie RS oc ea hea Sate xd os doen ete ad 63 59 
a ee ere ieee eee 65 6114 

Casing, Cut Lengths. 

S.&S. E. 2. 
RR UN soos Sa shoe wamneire ek canes 5314 59 
Mei oi aira dbo ohe: tow areata earei ert armen 59 55 
RR NIN as 5c cave naan eaaacae wa eres 61144 571% 
5 Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 

Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
SH OE CO Boe FO, ROTI soo c cwriscccctaccecsons 60 
ee I I raat od Ween ee ae wre oe wie na were ate 59 
~~ 1% inch and 2% Inch 43 
neh to nch an a as oten creel cecess 

Se I IN dicta rics aw eck eagle doh a om, ale a tre lier 43” 
an ae. ee eee 53 


Prices made by the mills to the jobbers are from 5 to 10 
per cent. lower than the above. 

Skelp.—Prices of Grooved and Sheared Iron Skelp 
are higher, due to the possibility that the mills rolling 
Iron Skelp may close July 1 on account of labor 
troubles. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.80c. to 
1.85¢c. and Sheared at 1.85c. to 2c., the higher price be- 
ing for very narrow or very wide sizes. Grooved Steel 
Skelp is about 1.75c. and Sheared 1.80c. to 1.85¢., 
maker’s mill. 


Coke.—The output of Coke in the Connellsville re- 
gion last week was 230,755 tons, and shipments were 
10,126 cars. The price of strictly Connellsville Furnace 
Coke is $2 a ton for second half of the year delivery. 
Seventy-two hour Foundry is $2.50 a ton. Main Line 
Furnace Coke is $1.75 to $1.85, but for June shipment 
the lower price could be shaded. Foundry is from $2 
to $2.25. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 4, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The shipment of Ore from Duluth to June 
1 was 788,549 tons, while that of last season was 1,790,- 
999 tons. This in part indicates the seriousness of the 
delay caused by the ice blockade and the strike of the 
marine engineers. Another result is seen in the recent 
action of the United States Steel Corporation. That 
concern have now chartered tonnage aggregating al- 
most 5,000,000 tons, and have announced that they will 
need no more boats on long time contracts. The com- 
pany will be in the market from time to time for wild 
boats. Charters were made for season movements this 
week for upward of 500,000 tons carrying capacity to 
move the surplus Ore of this one concern. It has been 
announced that the delays have cut the carrying ca- 
pacity of the big fleet down 1,000,000 tons during the 
season, or about one-tenth. This shortening of the sea- 
son has not been without its effect upon the freight mar- 
ket. The United States Steel Corporation have aban- 
doned their efforts to break the contract rate of 80c., and 
placed all of their tonnage on that basis with the possi- 
ble exception of those boats which have been chartered 
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for the short season terminating October 15. Shippers 
have been forced to curtail wild movements of late, 
owing to a serious congestion at the lower lake docks, 
where boats have been finding it difficult to get rid of 
their cargoes. Wild chartering, therefore, is not very 
active, but the rates are holding firm, 80c. being paid 
upon all cargoes placed from the head of the lakes, with 
70c. paid out of Marquette and 60c. out of Escanaba. 

Pig Iron.—A downward tendency is still apparent in 
the Pig Iron trade, evidenced this week by a decline in 
the price of Bessemer. The association has virtually 
named $15.50, Valley furnace, as the price at which it is 
willing to do business, and a few sales have been made 
on that basis both for immediate delivery and for ship- 
ment after July 1. Some of the producers have not 
stood with the association, and a small amount of Iron 
has gone in at $15, Valley furnace. Even at the lower 
figures the trading is not heavy, as the interest in the 
business beyond July 1 is not as intense as some of the 
producers might wish. Basic is holding its own at $15, 
but is doing but little more. There is but little interest 
in Foundry Irons, as the immediate delivery sales are 
light, and nothing is being done in the second half of the 
year. Some of the producers are a little apprehensive, 
for the future of the Pig Iron trade based probably on 
the understanding that not so much of it is to be melted 
after July 1 as is now being consumed. The quotations 
for immediate delivery and also for future delivery are 
Foundry No. 1, $14.50, and Foundry No. 2, $14, Valley 
furnace. 


Finished Material.—The Plate mills this week have 
sent out circular letters announcing to the trade that 
they are in position to make prompt deliveries on or- 
ders, which are solicited. Many of the mills, anticipat- 
ing a continuance of the heavy ordering which charac- 
terized the fore part of the year, have produced all of the 
Steel possible, and now find that the energy of the plants 
is more than equal to the possible demand later in the 
season. Some bridge orders are coming in, however, and 
the mills have good prospects for car orders soon, and 
with several ship orders placed recently the outlook is 
not so discouraging after all. There is no intimation of 
a change of price, 1.70c. being quoted by all producers 
to Cleveland buyers. The orders coming in on Struc- 
tural Material are good and heavy, more so, in fact, than 
any other grade. Besides the mills are well filled for 
the next few months, and deliveries are possible only 
after a delay of 30 days. The Structural Steel trade is 
in better shape than any other grade of finished ma- 
terial. The prices hold firm at 1.70c. All of the big re- 
quirements for Bars have been covered by contract, and 
all that remains to be done now is to fill in odds and 
ends with sales of carload lots. 

Old Iron.—The Scrap Iron trade is rather dull. There 
is no demand for the material in any quarter, and the 
supply is not brisk at that. The general tendency in 
prices is downward, although many of the dealers are 
refusing to dispose of their material at less than the 
prices for which they have held. In the absence of any 
business it is almost impossible to quote prices which 
would represent the market. 





St. Louis. 

CHEMICAL BUILDING, June 5, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Continued dullness is the prevailing feature 
in Pig Iron and prices are gradually working to a lower 
level. There have been a number of sales made, but the 
quantities in each instance have been small and for im- 
mediate delivery, which would seem to indicate a disposi- 
tion on the part of consumers to buy only as their im- 
mediate needs require. The impression is gaining 
ground that stocks on furnace banks are accumulating 
and the statistical report covering the stocks on hand, 
which will be issued this week, is awaited with consid- 
erable interest. We quote carload lots as follows, f.o.b. 
St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $14.50 to $14.75 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 13.50 to 18.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 13.00 to 13.25 
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ea ee ee es 14.75 to 15.00 
Se Se ae reat 14.25to 14.50 
ey Vinee Vise bees 6 wuleee ce be 12.75 to 13.00 


Bar Iron.—A fair run of orders have been booked 
and inquiries are at hand which, if sales are made, will 
make a good round tonnage. Jobbers report a heavy 
country trade and are in the market almost daily for 
the purpose of keeping their stocks in shape. Mills 
quote Iron and Steel Bars at 1.60c. to 1.65c., half ex- 
tras, East St. Louis. Jobbers quote Iron Bars, 1.85c. 
to 1.90c.; Steel, 1.95c. to 2c., full extras. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There are no sales of 
Heavy Sections reported, but a steady demand is noted 
for light sections from the South and Southwest. Mills 
are experiencing considerable difficulty in making 
prompt shipment, and more business could be secured 
if the material could be forwarded more promptly. We 
quote: Splice Bars, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; Bolts, with Square 
Nuts, 2.45¢c. to 2.55c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.60c. to 
2.65c.; Spikes, 1.90c. to 1.95c. 

Pig Lead.—-A strong demand has been developed for 
Pig Lead and prices are firmer in consequence. Choice 
brands command 4.30c. to 4.32%4c. and outside brands 
are readily taken at 4.271%4c. A higher market is gen- 
erally anticipated. 

Spelter.—There is nothing of interest to note on the 
Spelter market. Sellers ask 3.80c. to 3.8214c., and a few 
earload lots have changed hands at these figures. No 
immediate change in prices is looked for. 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., June 5, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

In the local Pig Iron market the condition has changed 
in nowise during the last week. The situation appears 
to be exceedingly dull, and the traveling men from the 
different agencies are drifting back home again, having 
found the business obtainable hardly worth the expense 
of going after. Of course there is a little something do- 
ing, but not enough to come anywhere near to satisfying 
the appetite of any one concerned. The outlook for busi- 
ness is an exceedingly slim one. The strike is having a 
deterrent influence on buyers, and a feeling of uneasiness 
pervades over everything. In regard to prices, they are 
nominally unchanged, and weak on the basis of figures 
quoted in last market report. While No. 2 Southern 
Foundry is nominally held at $11, and no quotations are 
given out for any lower figures, yet it is believed that ac- 
tive inquiry would bring out prices probably 50c. lower. 
Freight rate from Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; 
from Hanging Rock district, $1. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati: 





SO OO er eee $14.25 to $14.75 
Dee Sn 2, Mesecpcceecesess 13.75 to 14.25 
Sr 2 Mcccesvnccuocnss 13.00 to 13.75 
eee Cn BR Bin cs cescccvccee 12.25 to 13.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 12.25 to 12.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.25 to 12.50 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1...............-- 15.50 to 16.00 
Ohio Silvery, No. 3 Se Or een 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Super or i Mie ed ene ee'us 15.25 to 15.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........... 14.25 to 14.75 
i Ci 6 hace neha nap ena ees 14.00 to 14.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
PE ci ete eens Cena en bead wean $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.25to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—The market is quiet and the situa- 
tion practically unchanged, with a moderately fair 
amount of current trade. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.60c., with half extras; same 
in small lots, 1.80c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.55c., with half extras; Base Angles, in car- 
load lots, 1.80c.; Plates, %4-inch and heavier, 1.80c.; 
Sheets, No. 16, 2.50c. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet and business 
only fairly active. We quote dealers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad 
Scrap, per net ton, $16; Cast Railroad Machine Scrap, 
$12.25 to $12.75; Iron Axles, $18.75 to $19; Iron Rails, 
$16.75 to $17.25; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $14.75 
to $15.25; short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, $15.75 
to $16.25. All prices except No. 1 Wrought on the basis 
of gross tons. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 3, 1901. 

The market the past week was characterized by the 
same dullness that prevailed the preceding week. But 
there was no disposition manifested to concede in prices. 
There were some rather large inquiries both for Foun- 
dry and Forge grades, and Basic Iron was also in re- 
quest. But the business concluded was mainly of a 
retail character. There were sales of No. 2 Foundry at 
$11.50, $11.25, $11, and one or two sales at $10.75. The 
bulk of the sales were at $11 and $11.25. The total aggre- 
gate was light. Gray Forge 1s quoted at $10 and $10.25. 
It sold at $10 and $9.75. No.3 Foundry is quoted at $10.50 
to $10.75. The market is characterized as a buyers’ 
market. While there is more or less nibbling at prices, 
sellers anticipate that active buying will begin in this 
month to fill requirements not provided for. The Cast 
Iron Pipe companies are just beginning to feel the mar- 
ket, aud sooner or later must be important buyers. It 
is a significant fact that in some instances where pur- 
chases do not mature for mouths to come requests have 
been made to anticipate delivery on account of low con- 
dition of consumers’ stocks. The impression is current 
that the stock report for May will show a decrease and 
invite a more active interest in the market. Shipments 
continue to be active and they are taxing facilities for 
prompt movement. The movement in Steel continues 
good and the proluct of the mill goes out as fast as it is 
produced. There continue to be reports of improve- 
ments, enlargements and betterments to be made, not- 
ably in the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad, and there 
is little doubt but that plans to that end are being ma- 
tured. A meeting of the stockholders is called for June 
11 in New York, and at that meeting the desired author- 
ity to proceed will be given and the ways and means 
provided to pay for same. The huge engine of the Steel 
Rail mills has been placed in position and it will be 
tested this week. Some time in July it will be ready 
for operations, and the first output of the mill will mark 
a new era in the industrial interests of the district. It 
has already had an influence, as it has attracted interest 
in the district, resulting in a very thorough investiga- 
tion of the opportunities offered for investment. Several 
Eastern gentlemen of long experience in various 
branches of the Iron trade have lately been here in per- 
son to inspect the situation, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. There is very little doubt but that a good slice 
of the money paid out by the Steel Trust will come to 
this district for permanent investment in various Iron 
and Steel industries. Plans are being matured and 
properties and sites are being investigated. These en- 
terprises will be of sufficient magnitude to materially 
add to our importance. Development continues on an 
active scale, without any indication of a let up, and 
there seems to be plenty of money for investment where 
probable profit is inducing. 

The new shops of the Hardie-Tynes Company are 
approaching completion, and they will soon be in oper- 
ation. 

At the Dimmick Pipe Works they are crowded with 
orders, and important orders stand a poor show for ac- 
ceptance. 

The Southern Car & Foundry Company have orders 
for 2500 cars, besides orders for tank cars for the Texas 
oil fields. New business is being constantly offered. 
Our shops engaged in that kind of work are comfort- 
ably filled with orders for Tanks for the Texas oil 
fields and for points in Southwest Louisiana. Orders 
from the sugar country continue good and the outlook 
for a further prosperous business could not be better. 
All of our industries seem to be full of orders and are 
widening their business territory with constant success. 

i. ee Es te 

The Tula Iron & Steel Works & Mfg. Company of 
Erterria de Tula, Mexico, have been incorporated with 
a capital of $2,500,000 by B. L. Imhaff, Robert L. Law- 
rence and Francis McGee. 


The Lanyon Zinc Company have started the build- 
ing of a sheet zine rolling mill at Iola, Kan. 
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New York, June 5, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—There has been very little doing in this 
district during the last week, and the market is rather 
easier. We quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Virginia Irons, 
No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15.25 to $15.75; No. 2 
Plain, $14.25 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; Ten- 
nessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 to 
$15.75; No. 2 Foundry, $14.75 to $15; No. 1 Soft, $15.25 
to $15.75; No. 2 Soft, $14.75 to $15; No. 3 Foundry, 
$14.25 to $14.50; No. 4 Foundry, $13.25 to $13.50; Gray 
Forge, $13.25 to $13.50. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Lately new business has fallen off 
a little, but the shops are very well supplied with work. 
Prices have hardened somewhat. The largest contract 
pending in this section is 1500 tons for Brooklyn. We 
quote $23.50 to $24 per gross ton, at tidewater. 


Steel Rails.—The fact that the Cambria interests are 
now practically in control of the Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania companies, and that the aggregation will work 
in harmony with the United States Steel Corporation is 
regarded as specially significant in the Rail trade. Cur- 
rent orders are small and difficult to place. It is re- 
ported, however, that low prices are being named in 
Canada. We quote $28 for Standard Sections, $32 te 
$32.50 for Girder Rails, and $22 to $23 for Relayers. We 
quote Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; Splice Bars, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; 
Square Track Bolts, 2.35c. to 2.40c., and Hexagon Bolts, 
2.45¢e. to 2.50e., at mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The tonnage placed locally 
has been moderate during the week under review. The 
most important piece of work pending is the new 
Library. We quote as follows at tidewater: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 
1.80¢c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 1.80c. te 
1.85¢c. for Tank, 1.90ec to 1.95c. for Flange, 2c. te 
2.05¢c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 
2.25¢c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.75c. for Flange, and 3.25c. for 
Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Common 
Bars, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.62%4c. to 1.65c., 
and Hoops, 1.90c. to 2c., base, on dock. 








The copartnership heretofore existing between B. W. 
Ryder, Jr., and Geo. K. Tinker, under the firm name of 
Ryder & Tinker, has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
BE. W. Ryder, Jr., will represent Morris, Wheeler & Ca, 
and Geo. K. Tinker the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company. 
The headquarters will remain at 39 Cortlandt street. 





Metal Market. 


New York, June 5, 1901. 

Pig Tin.—Since our last report the market here has 
declined about 25 points, in sympathy with a sharp 
break in prices in the London market on Monday. The 
decline was stimulated by the statistics of stocks is 
sued by the Metal Exchange for June 1. These 
figures exhibit an increase for the month of May 
of 860 tons in the visible supply, which is re 
garded as an unfavorable showing. The market at 
the close was weak, with little doing, spot Tin being 
quoted at 27.85c. bid and 28c. asked. June, July and 
August deliveries closed at 27%c. bid. The London mar- 
ket to-day closed at £128 for spot and £125 for futures, 
a decline of 15 shillings on spot and £2 10s. on futures 
as compared with last week. 

Copper.—No change has taken place in this market. 
The home demand is still slow, and exports are practical- 
ly suspended, the European demand having fallen off 
materially, while prices on the other side rule lower 
than here. Producers are holding steadily to former 
figures, Lake Superior Copper for home consumption 
being quoted at 17c. and Electrolytic and Casting Cop- 
per at 165¢c. The London market has varied very lit- 
tle, closing to-day at £69 6s. 3d. for spot and £69 17s. 64. 
for futures. Best Selected advanced 10 shilling to £75 
10s. 


Pig Lead.—The market here has remained steady 
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with a fair business doing at tLe prices of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company—viz., i.07!.c. ‘or Desilver- 
ized, New York, and 4.32%c., St. Louis. The St. Louis 
market, which was very firm last week, has become 
quiet. The London market is unchanged at £12 6s. 3d. 
for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—The market is in rather better shape, the 
demand from galvanizers being more active, but prices 
were unchanged at 3.95c. to 4c., New York. St. Louis 
was quiet at 3.80c. The London market declined 5 shil- 
lings since last week to £17 10s. Exports from New York 
in May were 2004 tons of Zine Ore and arrivals 203 tons 
of American Spelter returned from London. 

Antimony.—A fair business is reported and a steady 
market at 8%c. for Hallett’s and Cookson’s at 10\4c. 

Nickel—Is still strong and scarce, with 60c. quoted for 
jots not covered by yearly contract. 

Quicksilver.—There is no change. Prices quoted here 
are $51 per flask of 7614 pounds for lots of 50 flasks or 
more. The London market is unchanged at £9 2s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—There is nothing new in this market. The 
eurrent demand is said to be fair and the mills continue 
to make heavy deliveries on old orders. The American 
Tin Plate Company are quoting deliveries until Oc- 
tober 1 on ua basis of $4.19 per box of Standard 100-Ib. 
Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and $4 per box, f.o.b. mills. The 
market for Welsh Plates is without change at 12 shil- 


lings 7% pence per box for IC Bessemer Cokes, 
Swansea. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, June 5, 1901. 

Business was exceedingly slow in all sections of the 
market last week. The strike at the various shops had 
no effect on deliveries, as the demand was not even of 
sufticient volume to tax the stocks which merchants have 
on hand here. Nevertheless, the inactivity is attributed 
to the strike, as the works of many consumers are closed, 
and there seems to be an erroneous impression among 
buyers of machinery that all machine shops are shut 
down. 

The opinion is voiced that under the present demand, 
or more correctly perhaps, lack of demand, the strike 
can go on for some little time before a famine in ma- 
chine tools confronts the trade. 

Big deals are noticeably scarce. In fact, we have 
been unable to hear of a single new one which is actual- 
ly ripe. The talk about large transactions about to be 
consummated has died out, and the market is most unin- 
teresting. The amount of straggling small business has 
even fallen off to a marked extent. 

One of the most interesting topics for the future is 
the proposed navy yard which is to be built at Cavite, 
near Manila, P. I. It is stated unofficially, but on good 
authority, that upward of $1,000,000 is to be spent by the 
Navy Department for machinery alone for this new sta- 
tion. The entire plant, including dry docks, buildings, 
&c., is to cost about $5,000,000. It is stated that the ap- 
propriation for this work will be urged immediately after 
the next Congress convenes, next fall. The work will, 
however, be started before this appropriation is made, as 
there is something left of an old appropriation which 
can be used for the purpose. Navy yard work in general 
is rather slow just now, as the appropriations made by 
the last Congress will not be available until next month. 

We are informed that men in authority in the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company are interested in the 
Patten Vacuum Ice Company, who are said to be arrang- 
ing for the erection of a very large new plant. The prin- 
cipal offices of the concern are located at 19 Liberty 
street. 

The order for the pumps to be used in the new re- 
frigeration plant of the Jersey City Cold Storage Com- 
pany was awarded to M. T. Davidson of 141 Broadway. 
Six large pumps are included in the order. 

There is considerable comment in the trade about the 
likelihood of another large shipbuilding plant being erect- 
ed at Chester, Pa. State Senator W. C. Sproul of Dela- 
ware County, a son-in-law of the late John Roach, is 
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said to be interested in this latest shipbuilding project, 
together with one of the officials of the Bath Iron Works 
whose name is withheld. The proposed company are 
now being underwritten. 

Foundations are now being laid by the Marine Engine 
& Machine Company of Harrison, N. J., for a new foun- 
dry building. The contract for the structural work has 
already been awarded to the American Bridge Company. 
The company are now receiving propositions for the elec- 
tric cranes, cupolas and other equipment which will be 
required. The matter of installing molding machines and 
an air compressing plant is under consideration. Miller 
F. Moore, president of the company, states that the com- 
pany are also planniug for the erection of a large forge 
shop which is to contain steam hammers, drop hammers 
and other machinery. The concern intend going into the 
heavy marine engine business extensively, and the new 
forge shop will be used in making their own crank shafts 
and forgings. The machine shop, which is constantly 
having heavy tools added to it, is now operated electrical- 
ly by power derived from a local electric light company. 
It is intended to operate the new departments by elec- 
tricity also, and then the question of installing a central 
electric power station will come up. The company have 
engaged in the building of electric elevators and are ex- 
tending their shop so that the machines can be put 
through in large quantities. 

The Dundee Textile Company of Passaic, N. J., are 
about to erect a large plant for the manufacture of cotton 
goods, and are in the market for boilers, engines and 
special machinery. 

The Morey & Lucas Laundry Company, whose plant 
at Elizabeth, N. J., was recently destroyed by fire, are 
arranging for rebuilding. They are looking about for 
new engines and laundry machinery. 

A new factory is being erected at Avondale, N. J., by 
the Imperial Cutlery Company of Newark, N. J. An 
entire new machinery equipment is to be purchased, in- 
cluding boilers, engines, power transmission machinery, 
drops hammers, grinding and milling machines, &c. 

Michael Winter of Pittsburgh is erecting a new brew- 
ery at Orange, N. J. Proposals are now being received 
from builders of ice making and refrigeration machinery, 
engines, boilers, electrical machinery, &c. 

The Morris Electric Company, who are erecting a 
new plant at East Orange, N. J., are about to purchase 
molding machines and other foundry equipment. Their 
engines and boilers have been purchased from the Atlas 
Engine Company of Indianapolis, Ind. The Ingersoll- 
Sargeant Drill Company have received the order for air 
compressors, and orders have been placed with various 
machine tool dealers for iron and wood working ma- 
chinery. 


<i 


The Niles Iron & Sheet Company.—The plant of the 
Niles tron & Sheet Company of Niles, Ohio, was started 
on May 30. The plant consists of four hot mills, one 
25-inch bar mill, two cold mills, Swindell annealing and 
gas producing furnaces. The company have a capital of 
$200,000 and are an Ohio corporation. The officers are: 
Jas. S. Paterson, president and manager, formerly with 
the Struthers Iron & Steel Company; H. M. Robinson, 
vice-president; W. A. Thomas, secretary and treasurer. 
The capacity is 1000 tons per month. The plant is 
housed in a steel building 250 x 134 feet. There are 
two Corliss engines, right and left, 38 x 60. The loca- 
tion is excellent, between the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania railroads, the company owning a V-shaped 
strip of land of 25 acres adjoining both railroads. 





The Dickson Locomotive Works of Scranton, one of 
the most important concerns of its kind in the United 
States, have been acquired by the American Locomo- 
tive Company, now in course of organization. The new 
company now include every contracting locomotive con- 
cern in the country except the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company of Philadelphia. 


George W. Wollaston, in charge of the European busi- 
ness of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, has been in 
the United States for the past three weeks, and sailed 
for London Saturday, June 1. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 5, 1901. 








Closing 


Cap’! Issued. Thursday. Friday. Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. quotations. Sales. 
$10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Com.... ...... 0 ceeeee tt ttt tte eee - 5 Dd - 5% 5% 700 
30,000,000 Am. Bleycle Co., Pref..... sscses seoeses jj %8 2808 -281% . 500 
10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Bonds.... ......0 cee eee tts ee wen eee  ““rleinins er 2,000 
29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com. ......... 27%-28% 28 -28% 28 -28% 2844-284 = 294-30% 29% 51,200 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref.§.  ...... 82 -82% 82% -824, 8212-83 83-83% 83%-85 85 12,100 
TECOGOO Bethlehem Trent... 0.06. ccs cess Ge “akeccs, Txexeen’ © wanstes es, @umennes 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steelff........  ...... 21%-22 21%-22 23 -24%4 237-244 2356-24% 23% j#$ 22,313 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Phila.*.....  ...... 4O%-47 tte te eee AT wee ewe 175 
16,000,000 Cambria Steel**.........  ...... 2114-22 24%-26 2614-2844 = 284%4-29% 29% -29% 29% 83,034 
17,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron..... ...... 96 -99 98 -99 1001%4-102% 102 -103 103 -104% 103% 75,534 
BEAI0000 Crucible Steel, Combi... .  cecens cevccs = HOD eee ltt ee 0 tee waar =" Weasaepry 
S4.300,500 Crucible Steel, Pref...... jj ccscce soscee j- %88808 = creeee §§ cevsse seeses sae | pars 
1,975,000 Diamond State Steeljj.....  ...... 6% - 6% 6%- 6% 6%- 6% - 6% eee 4,058 
15,000,000 International Pump, Com. ........ 39% -39 3914-40 39%-40% -40 40 2,700 
12,500,000 International Pump, Pref.. ...... -81% -814% -83 8214-82% -83 83 900 
11,000,000 International Silver...... ...... 0 eeeeee tte - 6% - 6% - 6% 6% 300 
10,750,000 Penna., new, Com., Phila. rey ae 39 -40% 404-41 3644-60 50 -55 -53 sas 5,496 
16,500,000 Penna., new, Pref., Phila.g  ...... 80 -81% 81%-S3% 8414-89 88 -897, 88%-89 88% 7,290 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Com....... ...... -46 45% 45%-46 4514-46 45%-46% 46 7,600 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref.......  ...... -86 85-85% -86 8514-85% 86 -86% 86% 1,600 
27,191,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Com.. ...... 19 -19% 19%-19% 19%-20% 19-20 19-20% 19% 14,400 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref... ...... 74 -75 -74% 74%-76 75 -76 754-76 75% 7,300 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S.& 1, Com. ...... 35-35% eee ees 36 -37% -37 37 -38 37% 2,100 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield S.&I., Pref.g  ...... -81 -81 -83% 82% 83 -83% 83% 1,700 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron.... ...... 58 -61% 61 -624% 61 -62% 61 -624% 60 -61% 60 15,400 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steeljj.........  .....- 7%- 7™% - Th - 7% 7™%- 8 7% 8 8 3,807 
506,473,400 U. S. Steel Co., Com.||l|...  ....,. 46%-48% 49\%-51 514%4-52% 504-52 504-524 50% 574,200 
508,486,300 U.S. Steel Co., Pref.||||...  ...... 95%-971%4 9814-99% 99%-100% 98%4-99% 98%-100% 99 196,300 
eS ee ee” Scere” ~~ eas | deren mane 200 





Preferred stocks 7 < cumulative unless otherwise stated. §7% Non-Cu. | Par $10. +} Par ,$1 paid in. |] Authorized ~~ $550,000,000 
Common ; $555,000,000 Preferred ; * Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paid in. + 6 « guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph 


Bonded Indebtedness: American Bicycle Co., $10,000,000 sinking fund gold debentures 5 ¢ ; Cambria Iron Co., $2,000,000 6 ¢ debenture 
20-year bonds, 1917, wee option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co.; Diamond State Steel Co , property leased from Diamond State Steel 


Co. at 4% on $1,000 


$6.25 on Steel stock paid in, $1.25 called for June Ist, total capital $2,(00,000 ; Tennessee C., I. & R. 


R. Co., $8,867,000 6 «, 


$1,114,000 7 <, $1,000,000 7 < cu. pref.; Pennsylvania Steel, $1.000.000 5% Steelton Ist, 1917, $2,000,000 5 Sparrow’s Point ist, 1922, 4.000. e 
consolidated, both plants; Bethlehem Iron, $1,851,000 5 ¢ maturing 1907, interest and oy guaranteed Bethlehem Steel Co. ; ublic 
‘o. Gen 


Iron & Steel, none ; Warwick Iron & Steel, none; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Col. Fue 


. Mort. 6¢ 0.000, Col. Coal & Iron Con. Mort., 


6 ¢ $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2,308,000, also outstanding $2,000,000 preferred stock; Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss 1. & 8. 


first mortgage 6 <, $2,000,000, Sloss 1. & S. general mortgage 4% % $2,000,000. 
S. & W. Co. $130.656. Federal Steel Co. $9,822,000 Illinois 5 <. $7.417,000 


U. 8. Steel Corporation $304,000.000 5 gold bonds, also Am. 


‘E. J.& E.R. R. 5%, $1,600,000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,782,000 D. & 1. R. R. R. 5 ¢, 


$1,000,000 2d D. & 1. R. R. R. 6 x, $10,000 land grant D. & 1. R. R.R.5 <; National Steel $2,561,000 6 <. 








Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


During the week the United States Steel Corporation 
stocks have been among the leaders of the general mar- 
ket, the transactions having been large, with an advance 
which culminated on Monday. The dividend probabili- 
ties of the Corporation are being much discussed. There 
have been heavy sales of Cambria, which advanced 
from 25 to 29% during the current week. 

Philadelphia has had interesting developments during 
the week, Drexel & Co. making the following announce- 
ment: “‘ The stock of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
both preferred and common, in the hands of Drexel & 
Co. for the underwriting syndicate, has all been sold to 
Investors. The control of the company has not passed to 
the United States Steel Corporation, but has not been 
bought with any view of antagonizing their interests. 
The new owners will operate in harmony with the gen- 
eral interests of the steel trade.” The conviction is ex- 
pressed that the “ investors’ referred to are parties con- 
nected with the Cambria Steel Company, and that in the 
future both will be operated in harmony with the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


Bid. Asked. 
Ti Wee TRRGR, COMMMNOM. one ce sccccccceccccgcesecs 145 — 
Be. W. Baten, preferredl . occ ccccccccscccscscceces 130 140 
Cramp's Shipyard stock.............cecccccvees 85 90 
Dominion Iren & Steel Company...............-. 33% ai 
Empire Iron & Steel, common..........-..-05055 6 8 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred.................. 30 35 
National Enam. & St., common................- 21% 22% 
National Enam. & St., preferred.......... he mated 83 85 
THOU TROVE. oo ccc ictccccccciccccicccsecccesens 5 5% 
a PPT rere ere rer eeeeeeee 32% 33% 
Otis Wievator, preferred... ...sccccccccccccccces 92% 94 
Peatt & Whitney, preferred... vcsvcccccosccccecs 85 90 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common.......... 40 41 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred......... 21 22 
CS ccpske sawed hee awe skews > oe Cows 118 - ae 
a Ee eG ia ci nea cictinwctinsees venta 8% 9 
i an ae panied bie ened Ks eee 50 51 
ie eS ee er ee 110 114 


Dividends.—The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, payable July 15. Books close June 25. This 
is the first dividend on the common stock since 1893. On 


February 15, 1901, the company completed the payment 
of accumulated dividends on the preferred stock. 

The Cramp Shipbuilding Company.—At the annual 
meeting of the directors of the William Cramp & Sons’ 
Ship & Engine Building Company, held in Philadelphia 
May 31, the quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. was de- 
clared. All of the old directors were elected and the 
board re-elected the old executive officers. The annual 
report of the company for the year ended April 30 com- 
pares with the 1900 figures as follows: 





1901. 1900. Decrease.. 
rr $7,791,560 $472,560 
Cost material, labor, &c.. 6,576,000 6,875,560 302,560 

Og a eres $743,000 '$913.000 $170,000 
General expenses, interest, 
sa cae assay alte in os ok 451,228 376,738 *74,490 
wn SEEN ee $291,772 $536,262 $244,490 
re ea ree 242,000 SORES assumes 
ee ee $49,772 $294,262 $244,490 


*Increase. 


The Cambria Steel Company.—The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Cambria Steel Company have approved 
the plan for the recapitalization recently announced. A 
special dividend of $1.50 a share has been declared pay- 
able until June 25, to holders of record of June 15, to 
be paid out of the accrued earnings and applicable only 
to old stock. Under the new plan the capitalization of 
the company will be $50,000,000, of which $45,000,000 is 
to be issued and $5,000,000 reserved in the treasury. 
The outstanding stock will be exchanged share for share 
for the new $50 par non-assessable stock. As there are 
to be issued 900,000 shares of the new stock, there will 
be 580,000 shares over and above the 320,000 shares re- 
quired for exchange for the outstanding shares, and 
stockholders will be allowed to subscribe for the new 
stock in the proportion of about 180 shares of new for 
100 shares of old. The 580,v00 shares to be subscribed 
for will be issued at $22.50 per share. 
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E. Windsor Richards and Arthur Keen leave for 
England on the “ Majestic’ on the 12th-inst. 
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Wooden Forms for Concrete Work. 





The best methods of contructing forms for concrete 
work were described as follows in a paper by C. R. 
Neher, read before the Engineers’ Society of Western 
New York: 

To produce smooth work the addition of granolithic 
face or plastered surface is unnecessary. Smooth forms, 
with concrete well proportioned will give just as smooth 
work at much less cost, leaving the whole mass uniform, 
without a line of separation, or different compressive 
strength. Another way to produce finish is to joint the 
concrete to represent masonry, using rough lumber for 
forms, then bush hammering the face, which can be 
done by an ordinary laborer at 1% cents per square foot, 
the amount saved by using rough lumber going a long 
Way toward paying for the bush hammering. This 
removes all impressions from inequality of molds, ef- 
florescence, &c. 

The preparation of forms calls for considerable in- 
genuity, and every contract requires special study, to the 
end that smooth surfaces be left, with unbroken corners, 
that the swelling of the wood does not rupture the con- 
crete or leave distorted surfaces, and that the forms be 
so designed as to be used several times, and readily set 
up and taken down, and later on converted to other uses. 
As the charge for forms against the concrete can seldom 
be kept below 50 cents per cubic yard, for heavy work 
there is always an opportunity for careful plans, and all 
depends on the ingenuity of the designer, as few rules 
can be laid down for his guidance. The use of matched 
or tongued and grooved stuff is not desirable, as concrete 
fills in the openings and there is no opportunity to expand 
from moisture. Unmatched boards dry apart and let the 
water in the concrete leak out, carrying with it some of 
the cement, later on they swell and buckle, and if used 
as interior forms burst the concrete. The best way de- 
vised so far is to bevel one edge of the boards, using nar- 
row stuff, not to exceed 6 inches, the sharp edge of the 
bevel lying against the square edge of the adjoining 
board allowing the edge to crush when swelling, closing 
up the joint and preventing buckling. 

A coat of soft soap before filling the forms prevents 
the concrete from adhering to the forms, which should 
always be scraped and brushed with a steel wire brush 
when taken down. 

Square corners should be avoided as they readily slip 
off, and where used as interior forms for recesses or 
cellular construction a fillet should always be placed in 
the corners. 





New llembers of the National Metal Trades 
Association. 


In our issue of May 23 we presented a list of members 
of the National Metal Trades Association. Since then 
the following firms have joined: 

Stilwell, Bierce & Smith, Vaile Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Dayton Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Scranton Bolt & Nut Company, Scranton, Pa. 

Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Jackson & Church Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

Fred. M. Prescott Steam Pump Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

M. Garland Company, Bay City, Mich. 

LO ee, 

A four track Scherzer rolling lift bridge is to be con- 
structed across the Pequannock River at Bridgeport, 
Conn., after designs and plans prepared by the Scherzer 
Rolling Lift Bridge Company of Chicago, Ill. The new 
bridge is to replace the existing double track swing 
bridge, which will be discarded and removed in the 
process of four-tracking the main lines of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company at this point. 
The new bridge will be a deck structure, 4nd will con- 
sist of two parallel, double track, movable spans, which 
may be operated together or singly, as desired. The 
motive power will be electricity, and the bridge will, it 
is stated, be opened or closed in less than 30 seconds. 
The bridge will be designed to carry the heaviest loads, 
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in accordance with the specifications of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, of 1901. 


atin 
—_— 


The [Managers of the Lake Ore Properties. 





DvuLutTH, June 2, 1901.—James Gayley, D. M. Clemson 
and associates in the mines branch of United States 
Steel, were at Duluth and on the Lake ranges last week. 
They were arranging details of organization and were 
in constant conference with General Manager Cole. Mr. 
Gayley stated that W. J. Olcott had been given the su- 
perintendency of mines on the Mesaba range, a most im- 
portant position, as the Mesaba will produce nearly as 
much ore as all other mines combined. Mr. Olcott’s 
knowledge of the range and his experience with the 
Rockefeller companies makes him most admirably suited 
for the important position. Mr. Gayley was accompa- 
nied to Duluth by Manager E. F. Brown of the Pewabic 
mine, Menominee range, and it is violating no confidence 
to say that Mr. Brown will probably have the same posi- 
tion on the Menominee that Mr. Olcott has on the Me- 
saba. This place was first given to Jas. MacNaughton 
of the Chapin, but he has now become general manager 
of the Calumet & Hecla and moves to the copper coun- 
try at once. This is one of the most important positions 
in the mining world, and it is a tribute of no mean char- 
acter to Mr. MacNaughton and the mine from which he 
goes. He is but 39 years old, took a partial engineering 
course in the University of Michigan and became an en- 
gineer at the Calumet & Hecla. Before the Hanna in- 
terests took the Chapin he was assistant superintendent 
there and shortly after they took the property. he was 
made general manager. T. F. Cole was first employed 
in the place, but Mr. Schlesinger did not want to give 
him up and he soon went back to the Schlesinger group. 
Mr. MacNaughton is one of the biggest and broadest 
men in the Lake country and abundantly deserves the 
splendid success he now has. 

Messrs. Gayley and Cole will select offices for general 
headquarters of the mines in which all the companies— 
the Oliver, Minnesota, Consolidated and American—will 
be together. Now they are scattered about the city. 
As to the American, Captain Sellwood will probably 
continue to direct their movements for the present year, 
but he is anxious to retire and will do so as soon as con- 
venient. He has done some notable things the past 12 
months with mines of his company, notably at Negaunee, 
which presented some terrific problems, and at the At- 
lantic. Negaunee is now hoisting 1300 tons daily off a level 
abandoned when he took charge, and the only shaft to 
which was on the point of caving when he took charge. 
In sinking a new shaft he did record work in getting 
through a heavy depth of quicksand. 

It would not be surprising if there should be some 
unpleasant revelations in store for some of the mining 
towns. In so far as is possible, the policy of the steel 
combination is likely to eventuate in getting their re- 
quirements of ore from as few mines as may be. This 
will have less effect on old ranges than on the Mesaba, 
where it will be possible to make some saving. There 
are a good.many arguments in favor of pushing produc- 
tion and having not many extra openings. But such may 
be the necessity for production that this policy cannot 
be carried to any great extent. D. E. W. 

EE er eee 

The iron ore rate cases in Minnesota will come up in 
July and will be as warmly contested, say the roads, 
as though there was no overshadowing ownership of 
mines and roads. So far as the Duluth & Iron Range 
and Duluth, Missabe & Northern are concerned, the 
fight is more a matter of principle than of financial 
consideration. However the fight may go, it is not 
improbable that the Minnesota rates will be moderated 
before long. 


The J. P. Wetherill Machine Company of Chester, who 
have been doing business for some years, have dis- 
solved partnership by mutual consent. John Wetherill 
retires from the concern and Isaac Wetherill, his son, 
takes his place. The business will be conducted under 
the same name as heretofore. 


Sale ® nateeae 
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HARDWARE. 


The Hardware merchant who desires to find ground 
for the contention that the trade is being limited and 
curtailed and in general made difficult and unprofitable 
by the changes which have taken place in business will 
not have far to go for facts with which to support his 
argument. But it would be unwise to expend much 
time or energy in reflections of this character. It will 
rather be the part of wisdom to recognize the manner 
in which the changed conditions put new opportunities 
within his reach. A survey of the whole field will 
probably lead to the conviction that the Hardware field 
is as broad and as promising at this time as it has ever 
been, and that there are abundant opportunities in it 
for the exercise of enterprise and skill and the attain- 
ment of a good, if not a large, measure of success. While 
certain lines of trade are less remunerative than they 
were a generation ago, and certain lines then prominent 
have taken a very subordinate place, it still is true that 
many opportunities are opening up before the alert and 
enterprising Hardware merchant which are full of prom- 
ise. Some of these are referred to below: 


Bicycies.—This is one of many lines in which a rel- 
atively new class of goods offer themselves to the Hard- 
ware merchant. The Bicycle business carries with it calls 
for Fittings, accessories, Padlocks, Wrenches, Call Bells, 
Lanterns and numerous other items, all of which it is the 
natural province of the Hardwareman to furnish. After 
a brief meteoric career, the Bicycle business has settied 
down to a steady, legitimate trade, and the Hardware- 
man who neglects it is also neglecting his opportunity. 
In this new business especially it will be found that the 
Hardware dealer will have gained more than he has 
lost. 

ELECTRICAL Goops.—The sale of Electrical Supplies 
and Appliances interlaces with that of Hardware Imple- 
ments and is essentially a part of the same business. 
The business is yet in its Infancy, and its development 
promises to be among the industrial wonders of the 
age. The wise Hardware dealer is he who is long 
headed enough to corral this business before it drifts 
away into separate and distinct channels, as it certainly 
will do if neglected. All it needs for its successful 
prosecution is a moderate technical knowledge—a requi- 
site which offers no impediments to any one who has 
mastered the complexities of Hardware. There are 
other kindred industries—always more or less allied to 
Hardware—which, while they have reached their merid- 
ian and are slowly declining, yet promise to be with us 
in considerable volume for an indefinite period. A case 
in point is the Harness and Saddlery business, which, 
from reasons too well known to recapitulate, has seen 
its best days, yet will always be of importance. It no 
longer offers the same inducements as formerly for a 
separate calling, and nothing is more natural than that 
the Saddlery shop should be absorbed by the Hardware 
dealer to the advantage of both, especially in view of 
the better class of more profitable goods now being sold 
in this ne. To the Hardwareman it is simply an in- 
crease in variety of a line hitherto only carried in part. 


SHEET METAL WorK.—A similar case is that of a 
complete alliance with the tin shop, for it has always 
existed more or less in part. With the advent of the 
great stamping manufacturers the tinsmith as a sepa- 
rate factor is no longer either possible or necessary, 
especially as the trade in finished Tinware is already 
an integral part of the Hardware business. With the 
tin shop goes naturally the handling of Stoves and Fit- 
{ings and that fast increasing line of Metal Work, es- 
pecially in Galvanized Iron for building purposes. 


WoonpEen Wark, Roper, &c.—There are certain articles 
of utility which, for reasons not easy to perceive, have 
been handled by lines of trade with which they nat- 
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uraily have nothing in common, such as the sale of 
Wooden Ware, Rope and Twine by the grocery dealers. 
That they should be drifting into the hands of the 
Hardware dealers is natural enough, and the live Hard- 
wareman should be ready to take full advantage of this 
fact. 

SporTine Goops.—The great growth of national life 
has not only given enormous expansion to certain lines 
of trade, but has completely changed them by the addi- 
tion of new features, and this is particularly true of 
Sporting Goods. The Hardware dealer has always been 
headquarters for the staples in this line, and he has now 
the opportunity of embracing all the good things in this 
line. Why should he be content to sell Shot and Powder 
and Metallic Cartridges and abandon the cream of the 
business in Baseballs, Fishing Tackle and a thousand 
sundries to the stationery dealer, the druggist and the 
small Sporting Goods man? To him by right of heritage 
belongs the whole business—from Shot Guns to Golf— 
with its present profit and its wonderful promise of the 
future. The following of out door sports by us as a 
nation is but in its infancy, and these sports mean the 
absolute creation of a vast amount of new business. It 
should not matter to the dealer whether a new game be 
& permanency or merely a fad, since his is the part to 
exploit it for his benefit while the craze lasts. 

Paints, Guass, &c.—A further field is afforded by 
essential changes in a line which remove its complexity 
and place it within reach of the layman, as well as the 
professional—such has been the case in the Paint line 
by the introduction of Mixed Paint, so that now the en- 
tire Paint business, with its accompaniments of Win- 
dow Glass and Oils, is in easy reach of the Hardware 
dealer. 

MACHINists’ TooLts.—Other promising fields of ex- 
ploitation are those industries which are along the lines 
of the growth of our industrial life, and none are of 
greater importance than Machinery, Tools and Supplies. 
Some intelligent study and a moderate degree of tech- 


nical knowledge are all that are needed to buy and sell 
the goods to advantage. 


Condition of Trade. 


| business situation presents no important features 

of novelty, trade continuing in fair volume and with 
an excellent tone. Merchants throughout the country 
are givingattention to the marketing of goods, and stocks 
being generally sufficient for present requirements there 
is not much doing in the way of buying, either by the 
jobbers or the retailers. The demands made on stocks 
are, however, such as to call for frequent sorting up 
orders, so as to keep them up to a good working size. 
The matter of strikes is causing some solicitude and is 
recognized as an element of uncertainty. While it is 
hoped that existing difficulties may be adjusted before 
long, some maaufacturers refer to something of a rest- 
lessness on the part of their workmen which may mani- 
fest itself at any time. The slackening in the demand 
for goods is on this account, as well as the relief which it 
gives factories who have been running for a long time, 
regarded without special regret. Stocks in the manufac- 
turers’ warehouses are generally low or depleted and an 
opportunity to bring them up so as to be in shape to meet 
promptly the requirements of the trade will be welcomed. 
In the meanwhile the condition of the Iron market is be- 
ing carefully watched, as this is so important an influence 
on the cost of goods. The policy which is generally pur- 
sued by careful and conservative houses is that of pur- 
chasing goods to cover their early requirements with 
reasonably liberal orders. 

Chicago. 


The month of June opens auspiciously, the volume 
of business being up to the full standard of the preced- 
ing weeks. Jobbers are obliged to work their entire 
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force at night for two or three evenings a week to keep 
pace with their orders. Difficulty is still experienced 
in getting a sufficient supply of goods in many lines, 
but shipments seem to be growing a little better. It 
is believed that within a few weeks at furthest stocks 
will once more be equal to the regular requirements of 
the trade. In some branches, notably in Barb Wire, 
the jobbers have recently been requesting their repre- 
sentatives to take no fresh orders, as they have many 
orders still to be filled and the end of the season is ap- 
proaching, when dealers will be unable to dispose of 
what they may receive if shipments should be delayed. 
The movement of Sheets and Metals, Tinners’ Stock, 
&e., is fully as heavy as during May, and considerably 
greater in volume than at the coresponding time last 
year. Advices from the agricultural interests are of the 
most encouraging character,and it is believed that abun- 
dant crops will form an excellent basis for expecting 
a continuance of good trade. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The Hardware trade is to a certain extent feeling 
the effect of the summer season, which has now set in, 
and yet no complaint is heard, as the usual summer 
dullness is not expected to be quite as noticeable as in 
previous years. There is at present a large movement 
in Binder Twine, which is quoted by the jobbing trade 
at from 7% to 8 cents. Retailers who have neglected 
to enter their orders early now find it difficult to secure 
any kind of satisfactory shipment without paying full 
price, as manufacturers have their books already filled 
and are not looking for much new business. The fam- 
ine in Barb Wire continues and there is apparently no 
immediate hope of any improvement in this direction. 
Bolts and Nuts are in heavy demand. A leading jobber 
recently corresponded with every Bolt manufacturer 
in the country asking for prices, and was advised that 
no order could be entered for shipment for at least 60 
days and possibly longer. This answer was received 
from practically every Bolt manufacturer written to. 
Sheets continue difficult to obtain, and complaints from 
jobbers and dealers are daily heard regarding their in- 
ability to secure deliveries on orders entered many 
weeks since. 


Boston. 


BicELow & DowseE Company.—When one considers 
that this is the first day for over two weeks, and the 
third time during the past month, that the sun has 
shone in our office at 3 o’clock, some conception may 
be gathered of the disagreeable weather conditions that 
have prevailed throughout New England all the spring. 
The rains have filled the streams for the lumbermen 
to get the logs to the mill, with power in reserve to 
cut them. The farmer is insured a bountiful crop of 
hay. but views with surrow the loss of his first plant- 
ing of corn, aud while the season is a month late for 
preducts of the soil dependent on warm weather and 
sunshine, on others it is far advanced. 

Trade in March and April was disappointing, but 
May has come nobly to the front, and it is hoped that 
it is duly the forerunner of continuous prosperous busi- 
ness for the montbs to follow. 

There are good reasons for a falling off in the sales 
of Bicycles, but it is hoped that fair weather and dry 
roads will stimulate the buying, and that the close of 
the season will show a sale equal if not greater than 
that of last year. 

Barbed Wire Fencing was never popular in New 
England and its sale there has never been in propor- 
tion to other sections of the country, but the advent of 
the Woven Wire Fence meets the demand for a cheap, 
sightly and strong protection for farms, and the various 
styles of Wire Picket Fences are an ornamental | pro- 
tection for the home and the sales are constantly in- 
creasing. There are no indications at present of any 
marked decline in the prices of staples or of general 
Hardware. A firm, steady market insures confidence 
and good buying. 

The criticisms of the selling policy of the manufac- 
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turers of Builders’ Hardware are just and reasonable, 
and while present conditions exist they must continue 
until they consolidate under one management which 
shall consider its part to manufacture at an economical 
cost and leave the marketing of their goods to the whole- 
sale dealers, who may themselves combine as distribut- 
ers to the retail dealers, whose profits shall be insured 
to them by a positive protection, either from the whole- 
sale dealer or from the manufacturer. 

This plan would increase the manufacturers’ profits 
by eliminating all the expenses of selling, which would 
be transferred to the corporated jobbers, whose ex- 
penses would be greatly reduced by consolidation, so 
the retail dealers would buy their goods at a less price, 
and they would be protected and insured against any 
competition between them and the consumer. Is not 
such a condition possible ? 


Philadelphia. 


SupPpLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—No diminution in the 
volume of business in wholesale trade circles is visible 
since our last communication to The Iron Age. There is 
now, and has been for some little time, a scarcity of 
certain kinds, sizes and styles of some goods from which 
the jobber suffers when his stock has become depleted 
or exhausted from the fact that manufacturers are 
usually found with a shortage of stock at the same time, 
and on which time alone can solve the problem. The 
retail merchant, on his part, however, cannot realize the 
difficulties that the jobbers (who try to anticipate all 
wants) encounter in this respect. 

The backwardness of the season in the early months 
caused a delay in some of the retail trade making up 
their orders, and when goods were needed for imme- 
diate wants there was uncertainty and delay in secur- 
ing prompt shipment. The spring season has now prac- 
tically passed into summer, and all back orders wil 
doubtless soon be completed and enable the jobber to 
replenish his stock during the months of July and 
August for the fall campaign. 

There appears to be nothing but encouragement in 
the outlook for the future, and but few changes in 
prices are at the present time noticeable. Collections 
are fair. 


Louisville. 


W. B. Betxnap & Co.—Business has been somewhat 
retarded by the extremely late spring and the cold and 
wet weather. The lowlands along many of the river bot- 
toms have been overflowed for the second time, involv- 
ing damage of a serious nature in their localities. The 
“blackberry winter of our discontent ” has been accepted 
as a truer expression than the original Shakespearean 
line. However, there is some compensation in it all for 
the strawberry season will be prolonged and the laundry 
bill for tow linen suits and seersuckers reduced in its 
totality. 

There is still a most excellent demand for goods, par- 
ticularly in staple articles, which go for mining and the 
exploitation of new territory generally, for oil, coal, rail- 
roads, &c. 

Electric lines branching out from more important 
centers and joining minor towns seem to be the order of 
the day, so that the future map maker will have to de- 
vise a new symbol on his pages for this class of transpor- 
tation, and it promises to cover the whole country like 
a fine network. 

In short, there seems to be no diminution of new en- 
terprises, and of course that means the use of an im- 
mense amount of goods. The strikes in the various cities 
are hardly looked on as serious. And indeed thus far 
they are not so serious as they would have been in for- 
mer years. It is only another evidence of prosperity that 
they have cut so little figure. With the wages that are 
paid to-day there is every temptation for men to go to 
work and to keep at work. In fact there is very little 
dissatisfaction with the wages. The main struggle 


seems to be a sentimental one largely—viz., for recogni- 
tion of the unions as such. That there is a more tem- 
perate tone to disputes of this sort is evidenced ety- 
mologically by the adoption of the word “unfair” in- 
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stead of the former opprobrious epithet that was applied 
to material produced outside of the union. While it may 
not be descriptive, it has much to recommend it which 
the word “scab” did not. In short, we hope to see this 
latter word ruled out of reputable print, as it should 
have been long since. 

One of the best signs in the trade is the extraordinary 
demand for farming tools. It seems as though not only 
a larger acreage would be worked but that whatever 
was done would be done under the most favorable con- 
ditions, as the implements demanded are of the latest 
and most improved patterns. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CoRBETT, FAILING & ROBERTSON.—May has fulfilled 
its early promises, and the month closes with the heavl- 
est business of any month so far in this year. Crop pros- 
pects are still of the best, foreshadowing an unusually 
good fall trade. 

There is more complaint of poor collections in some 
sections than should exist, owing to low price of wool 
and buyers and sellers being apart on cattle and sheep. 
However, we know the wool is in warehouse and stock 
on range, making a good solid basis for credit. 

Our timber interests continue to attract more and 
wider attention every month, and large sales are recorded 
almost daily. 

Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE ComMPpANy.—In its 
general features this market presents no changes of im- 
portance. There is a constant and steady demand for 
goods, both from the agricultural and mining districts, 
so that jobbers are well satisfied with the present condi- 
tions, as well as the future outlook. There appears to be 
plenty of money in circulation, and as the general pros- 
perity has brought about a large expansion in the con- 
suming power of the masses the retail trade of this 
trans-Missouri region has received its full share of the 
benefits. 

There is still a serious shortage of certain staple lines 
of Hardware. It is recognized that the demand is un- 
usually heavy, at the same time appearances would indi- 
cate that the production of certain staples was being pur- 
posely manipulated by the controlling interests, with a 
view of keeping the supply below the demand. In con- 
sequence prices are very firm and it is probable that no 
radical changes will occur for some time. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DuvLEY HARDWARE CompaANy.—Business for 
May was most satisfactory in every respect. Sales 
showed a large increase over last year and collections 
were very heavy. 

Many salesmen will take their vacations during this 
month and things will therefore be a little quiet, but indi- 
cations are that beginning July 1 the Hardware jobbers 
at the South will enjoy the largest business in their his- 
tory. All crop prospects are fine. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzmMuN, KirK & Co.—May trade closed 
very satisfactorily. The demand for goods has never 
been better. Trouble continues in getting some lines 
of goods, such as Barb Wire and Woven Fencing. Pros- 
pects for the month of June are excellent if crops come 
on favorably. 


—_ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Activity in the demand for Wire Nails 
is not so pronounced as for some weeks past.. Mills 
are now in a better position to make shipments prompt- 
ly. Quotations remain unchanged as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 





ee cas toacacnuwes canned $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.35 
IEE Oh GIN BOs a oc ccc eects cnsccccccves 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2. 


New York.—The trade tributary to this point are not 
ordering Wire Nails quite as freely as during the early 
part of May. Quotations are as follows: 
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PO TOtAHers, CALIONES OD GOEK: 06. i566 esti ces ose e's $2.53 
EE NOG OE RUN es 5 oi oo ae rani ede tend weewons 2.60 

Chicago.—Manufacturers of Wire Nails are in posi- 
tion to make somewhat better shipments than for some 
time, but report a continuance of good orders. 
Some very heavy specifications have been received by 
the leading Wire Nail manufacturers the past week, in- 
dicating that the demand from the usual distributing 
channels has not seriously fallen off. Jobbers report a 
continued good trade both from local buyers and the 
country at large. Carload lots are quoted at $2.45, and 
small lots at $2.55, with a concession to $2.50 to best 
buyers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers and jobbers 
report a good demand for Wire Nails, but not suffi- 
ciently heavy to cause mills any difficulty in making 
prompt shipments. Jobbers quote carload lots to re- 
tailers at $2.55, base, and less than carload lots at $2.60 
to $2.65, base. 

Pittsburgh.—_The demand for Wire Nails is not as 
active as it has been, but a fair amount of new orders is 
being received. There is no intimation of any change in 
prices. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Toe jobbere ti CAriend Wetec. occ ccc cdicesces ieedus $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.35 
Ee POR EO Ea CO Piao oi.o ka xecienccriecewsaua 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.50. 


Cut Nails.—The demand for Cut Nails continues fair. 
There appears to be less irregularity in prices since the 
recent meeting of manufacturers. The market is repre- 
sented by the following quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus the actual freight to point of destination, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 

IN NOI gh ain 2540 dine ghd “al eb aiserw bi ere. wren dish edanereidonntes $2.00 
EA Re CIO BOO k io kee eke acsiwness $2.05 to 2.10 

New York.—The demand for Cut Nails is in about the 
usual proportion to that of Wire Nails. New York quo- 
tations for carload and less than carload lots are based 
on the above prices, to which Pittsburgh freight has 
been added: 


Es MN UE OE og wk tions eG erwere denis a weereeaies $2.13 
Less than carload lots on dock.................... 2.18 
NG og aiden: we kieran nin Ghai nd ewido eaten eies 2.25. 


Chicago.—The demand for Cut Nails is very good 
within the usual limits, but the city trade is taking more 
than the country. Jobbers quote small lots at $2.35. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—There continues to be @ satis- 
factory trade in Cut Nails. Some irregularity in prices 
is noticeable, especially where round lots are involved. 
Jobbers quote small lots at $2.30 to $2.35, base. 

Pittsburgh.—May prices of Cut Nails have been re- 
affirmed for June delivery. There is a fair demand, and 
the slight unevenness in prices referred to in previous 
reports has, it is claimed, entirely disappeared. The 
market is represented by the following quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to point of destina- 
tion, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 

CN BOI iat iad he one wd erates weds.cweeeimaee $2.00 


ECOG CHAM CORIO 100K onc 6c cvicacvcccecaiess $2.05 to 2.10 


Barb Wire.—The requirements of the trade for Barb 
Wire are less urgent in some parts of the country, while 
in others manufacturers are unable to make shipments 
promptly. In the West the mills are still two or three 
weeks behind orders. It is anticipated, however, that 
this condition will be overcome in a short time. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted................ 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 

Chicago.—Manufacturers of Barb Wire are in such 
condition that if they were not to receive any fresh or- 
ders it would require probably up te the middle of July 
to enable them to fill specifications now in hand. 
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Every day. however, sees a little gain on deliveries, and 
it is expected that within a short time complaints will 
be much less numerous of slow shipments. Local job- 
bers report a remarkably well sustained demand, but 
are now instructing their representatives not to take 
fresh orders, owing to the difficulty experienced in fill- 
ing those already booked. The end of the season is ap- 
proaching and they prefer not to receive orders now 
on which shipments may be delayed so far in the future 
as to subject retailers to the necessity of carrying stocks 
over for another season. Carload lots are quoted at 
$2.75 for Painted and $3.05 for Galvanized. Less than 
earloads are quoted at $2.85 and $3.15, respectively, 
with a shading of 5 cents to the best trade. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—There has possibly never in 
the history of the Barb Wire trade a condition existed 
as at present. Barb Wire is simply impossible to obtain, 
except in such small quantities that it is sold as soon 
as notice of shipment from the mill is received. Manufac- 
turers are doing all they can to relieve the situation, but 
are weeks behind their orders, and jobbers are losing 
business daily on account of their inability to make ship- 
ments. Jobbers quote carload lots of Painted at $2.85 
and Galvanized at $3.15. Less than carload lots are 
quoted at $2.95 for Painted and $3.25 for Galvanized. 


Piitsburgh.—There is a fair amount of business, but 
the mills have caught up on back orders and are mak- 
ing prompt deliveries. For domestic trade we quote: 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 in carload lots to jobbers, 
and Painted, $2.60. Terms, 60 days net, 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plain Wire.—Demand for Plain Wire continues in 
large volume. The manufacturers expect to be able 
to make shipments more promptly in a short time. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. 
Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots................ $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots....... 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots............... 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots...... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances. 


Plain Fence Wire Advances (Catch Weights). 


Nos. Galvanized, 
OD Dinstesessnce Mivetivebissebwdenseseseeausb an $0.40 extra. 
ae $0.05 advance over base............ 40 * 
EER eS 10 ve ss =  peeensenenes 4 * 
12 and 12%...... .15 6 ee cesauneeens 40 * 
DE cecsechanbes ont 25 6s R BS” cwahenewns 40 * 
enn we. Oe WA oo. 40 
Dict éreeceqesean se 45 ” Lo Ee OPE : ies 
DR cake ans ah ene o 55 os " ae ee mem = 
tas oleae a ee eee eit 1.00 “ 
Oh 85 st se © si oaneeeuae im © 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago.—The Wire mills are well filled with con- 
tracts for Plain Wire, which will probably require their 
full capacity for the next month or more. They, how- 
ever, are gradually getting into better shape on de- 
liveries and expect shortly to be in a position to satisfy 
their customers with prompt shipments. Carload lots 
are quoted at $2.40, base, and small lots from stock at 
$2.50, with $2.45 quoted to the best trade. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Plain Wire continues very 
heavy and prices are firm. For domestic trade we 
quote: 


Plain 
To Solsers: Im. COPIOOG MotB. oie o rs oc 5 o6 ode ses 050000 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 2.30 
ee 2 OO BON. on an oak nonsunens saes's 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Files.—Under date of June 1, the Nicholson File Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., issue a new price-list of Swiss 
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Pattern Files, in their X. F. and Gold Medal brands. 
The new list is 10 per cent. higher than the company’s 
list of January 1, 1898, which it supersedes. The pres- 
ent discounts will apply to the new list. 

Glass.—The local Glass market remains dull. It is 
understood that manufacturers have not shipped Glass 
covered by the last orders of the jobbers, and the opin- 
ion is expressed that Glass, especially the smaller sizes, 
is likely to be scarce before factories start in the fall. 
It is reported that the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
will market the product of co-operative factories next 
fire, on commission. With the Window Glass market 
in control of the American, Independent and Pitts- 
burgh companies, prices are likely to be maintained. 
Now that the Belgium Glass strike is ended, the im- 
portation of Glass may force a reduction in the price of 
large sizes to some extent. The statement is made 
that the Treasury Department has announced that no 
back duties will be collected on imported Glass, but that 
the new rule will be enforced on future shipments, un- 
less the decision can be overruled. Jobbers’ quotations 
for domestic Glass continue without change, as follows: 


Discount. 
Less than car lots, from store.............. 80 and 20 % 
ee eee Ssand 5 % 
ee I Fe I ois o's vie bdin's SeN cneminn deen’ 87 % 


These prices are for single or double strength, and cover 
the entire country. 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—Unfavorable weather 
conditions have had the effect of curtailing local de- 
mand. This is also true of other sections of the coun- 
try. A fair business has been done for June delivery, 
with prospects for an increased demand with settled 
weather. No change in quotations has taken place, and 
are as follows: In iots of 500 pounds and over, 6% cents; 
in lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—For some time the Linseed Oil 
market has been in an unsatisfactory condition, owing 
in part to unfavorable weather. Opinion is divided as 
to the future trend of prices, if the consolidation of the 
American and Union companies takes place. Quite a 
large amount of Oil has been taken on contract, and im- 
proved weather has shown an increase in orders for 
small lots of Oil. Out of town brands of Raw Oil are 
quoted from 59 to 60 cents, according to the seller. City 
Raw is firm at 61 to 62 cents, according to quantity. 
Boiled Oil is 2 cents per gallon advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Turpentine has ruled dull, with- 
out material change in values during the week. De 
mand has been for small lots, as large consumers are 
not in the market at present prices. Quotations are as 
follows, according to quantity: Southerns, 35% to 36 
cents; machine made barrels, 36 to 3644 cents per gallon. 


in 
——_— 


MAYER & CO. 


AYER & CO., Philadelphia, established in 1899, 
claim to be the original manufacturers of the Gold 
Medal Files, for which they were awarded the Elliot 
Cresson gold medal by the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, and it is from this award, they say, that the trade- 





‘mark Gold Medal was adopted. They state that they make 


a specialty of high quality Files and Rasps, which have 
been carefully tested with a hard prover and are guaran- 
teed perfect. Owing to the increasing demand for their 
product they are about enlarging their plant; additional 
buildings are to be erected and equipped with the lastest 
improved machinery, engines, &c., whereby their facili- 
ties for production will be greatly increased. ‘“‘ Mayer 
& Co.,” or “M. & Co.,” are stamped on all their Gold 
Medal Files. 


_ 
—_—— 





Aberdeen Hardware Company are successors to Wells 
& MecCaughey, wholesale and retail dealers in Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Sporting Goods, &c., Aberdeen, 
8. D. The new firm are adding materially to the size 
of the establishment, and when the improvements un- 
der way are completed will have a store 50 x 142 feet 
in dimensions. 
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Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


HE eleventh annual convention of the Southern 

Hardware Jobbers’ Association is now in session 

at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. The asso- 

ciation began its work on Tuesday morning, 4th inst., 

there being a good attendance of members and manu- 

facturers and their representatives. About 30 ladies 
also graced the occasion with their presence. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the president, 
J. D. Moore of the Moore & Handley Hardware Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., after which ‘“* America” was 
sung by those present. After the calling of the roll Mr. 
Moore welcomed the delegates and other visitors in the 
following address: 


PRESIDENT MOORE’S WELCOMING ADDRESS. 


By virtue of my position it becomes my duty, from 
which I derive the pleasure, of extending to you a cor- 
dial welcome to this, the opening of our eleventh annual 
convention. 

This is the land of the sky, and we have made a good 
start toward the happy place where all the good people 
go and which is understood to be situated on high. 
May we finally complete the journey by going all the 
way, and may not one of this goodly crowd be left be- 
hind. I rejoice to see so many ladies who have come 
to cheer us, while we are studying the laws of trade 
and cultivating the laws of good fellowship, which 
shall in some degree soften the rough, keen edges of 
fierce competition and make business more pleasant and 
more profitable. You netice I emphasize profitable, since 
this is important in making a success. 

You may think it a little singular that an Alabamian 
has come to North Carolina to welcome people to her 
soil and extend the freedom of her privileges, but I feel 
that I have some right here. My maternal great-grand- 
father, George Dismukes, was a pioneer in this State, 
and was major in the Revolutionary War and helped 
to win some of the liberties we all enjoy. My father 
was born in this State, and used to entertain his chil- 
dren around the fireside of a wintry evening, as we 
enjoyed the bright blaze of the Georgia pine knots un- 
der the large sticks of wood in the old time fire place, 
with the wonderful stories of the great people and the 
great things he saw and learned in this old North State 
when a boy. This has long made me want to climb her 
hills, drink her pure, clear water, and fill my lungs with 
her abundance of ozone, which renews our youth and 
keeps us ever young. 

Here we are in the leafy month of June, met under 
auspicious circumstances at this Mecca of health, sur- 
rounded by all that is pleasant, to study how to make 
life more agreeable and profit by the exchange of ideas 
which are the soul of good business. We are glad to 
see the manufacturers and have them come to renew 
their friendship and make them stronger than ever, and 
to give us the benefit of their presence and their coun- 
sel. The manufacturers and jobbers are necessary to 
each other and can help each other by cultivating close 
friendship, and we are glad to see this recognized by 
your presence among us. We would not be happy with- 
out you, and we want you to have a good time. 

We are glad to see and to welcome the large body 
of commercial travelers, whose business it is to mediate 
between the manufacturers and jobbers. They are es- 
sential to both. A few years ago, when the great com- 
binations or consolidations began forming which have 
not yet ceased, we all wondered what was to become 
of the commercial travelers, and thought at first that 
there would be no longer need for them, but we are glad 
to find that we were mistaken, and that there has never 
been found any agency so potent as the audible, living 
voice as a mediator between the manufacturer and dis- 
tributer. 


We hope while we continue in business that there 
will never be found anything to take their place. Some 
of our strongest friendships and warmest attachments 
are found among these men. I am glad to have them 
come to see me, and I am glad to have them here to take 
part in these, our annual conventions. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I am commissioned to ex- 
tend to you all a hearty welcome and bid you have a 
royal good time, and take away from this place only 
the most happy recollections. 

I now commend you to our most excellent Entertain- 
ment Committee, of which Irby Bennett is chairman. 
He has served in this capacity since our organization 
was first started, and all of those who have attended 
our fermer meetings and observed his excellent work 
will, I am sure, agree with me that he is the right man 
in the right place. You will observe the other members 
of the committee by their badges, and I am sure that 
any of these ladies or gentlemen will consider it a favor 
to have you make any request of them that will add to 
your pleasure while here. I am glad to note that we 
have this year added a new departure from former cus- 
toms, and have a committee of local ladies who will 
be glad to assist in making the occasion even more 
pleasant for the ladies and others. 


Mr. Moore was followed by Louis M. Bourne, who 
welcomed the association on behalf of Asheville. 

An eloquent address of welcome to the manufac- 
turers present was made by Col. B. F. Eshleman of 
Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans, to which W. 
R. Walkley of the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, New 
York City, responded on behalf of the manufacturers. 


W. R. WALKLEY’S RESPONSE. 


From Mr. Walkley’s response, which was in rhyme 
from the opening to the close, and was received with 
many manifestations of appreciation, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts. Many parts were of a personal char- 
acter, having reference to individual members of the 
association, and the points thus made were thoroughly 
enjoyed. After the opening verses referring to the 
natural surroundings, Mr. Walkley thus spoke in his ad- 
dress to the president: 


When one’s elected to preside 
O’er a body democratic, 
Some one is very apt to chide 
Or call the choice, at least, erratic. 
* * * - * * * * + * * : 
Our better thoughts reach up to Heaven; 
Our better lives touch kingly souls; 
The brightest jewel God has given 
Is friendship pure, which love controls. 


’Mid all the cares of business life 

Such noble thoughts have been thy aim, 
A soldier still in eager strife, 

Thou lovest best an honored name. 


A graceful tribute was paid to the ladies, many of 
whom were in the audience, and congratulations ex- 
tended to the convention on its usefulness. From his 
““ Message of Good Tidings” and his plea for honest men 
and honest methods, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 


I wish I could speak each man’s name 
In all this gathered throng; 

I’d write it high on scroll of fame 
And thus conclude my song. 


For where in all this goodly land 
Such manhood will you find, 

Or such extended welcome hand 
Which ties of friendship bind? 


Love conquers figures all the time, 
Business toils for beauty; 

A sacrifice is oft sublime 
When made in line of duty. 
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These manly men of manly parts 
Figure discounts often; 
Yet Cupid's arrows reach their hearts, 
And all the hard lines soften. 
a * * * * * * x » * ~ a 
I bring you glad tidings of a nation at peace, 
Its rule most benignant, its people content; 
The soil yields the farmer abundant increase, 
We thank the All Giver for the blessings He’s sent. 


We bring you glad tidings of a country at peace, 
The dull beat of war no longer is heard; 

Yet the songs of her triumphs shall ever increase, 
Awakening sweet music like the notes of a bird. 


From river and mountain, from hill and from glen, 
A voice of thanksgiving ascends to the skies; 
To Him who hath made us the ruler of men, 
Our praise in grand chorus shall ever arise. 


I bring the sweet music of spindle and loom, 

Of the anvil and plow, of the mill and the shop; 
Industry still builds to give enterprise room, 

Shall the march of our progress never find stop? 


The flowers of the springtime with the love of our hearts 
We bring to these toilers in life’s busy fields; 

Their fragrance, the spirit which ever imparts 
The courage and valor which trueheartedness yields. 
> * * * * * * * * * * * 


The streams are still turning the wheels of the mill, 
The stones are still grinding the wheat of the field; 

Life’s currents are running, but when ’tis God’s will, 
The heart shall cease beating; to Death must Life yield. 


I plead for men of sterling worth, 
For business methods pure and clean, 
For honesty throughout the earth, 
For fairest dealing though unseen. 


For weights and measures quite exact, 
For plan and purpose unobscured, 

For statements one will not retract, 
For noble triumphs thus secured. 


I plead for men who think and act, 
Whose plans in life touch high ideals, 

Whose judgments rest on solid fact, 
Are not reversed by base appeals. 


I plead for men, though young in years, 
To watch the rising star of hope, 

To struggle on through doubts and fears, 
Quite soon a brighter day will ope. 


I plead for men who dare and do, 
Who shirk no toil that duty gives, 
Who ever to the truth are true, 
And in whose hearts the truth still lives. 


The world needs men to till the soil, 
To sow the seed, to scatter grain, 
To reap rich harvests from their toil, 
To plow and plant and reap again. 


The world needs men to build highways 
Across its plains and o’er its hills, 

Who count by deeds, and not by days, 
The place in life their being fills. 


The world needs men upright and just, 
Who will their faith nor hope deny, 
Who in their Maker put their trust, 
And for His truth will gladly die. 
” co * * * * * * * o sd * 
Weaver at the loom of life take good care 
That broken threads ne’er pass thy watchful eye; 
Note the shuttles backward, forward flying, 
Living best is best prepared for dying. 
President Moore followed with his annual address, 


which was as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


1 am pleased to see this large representative body, 
vathered from a territory bounded on the north and east 
by the Ohio and the Potomac and on the southwest by 
the Rio Grande. We have turned aside from the active 
duties at home—traveled many miles in order to spend a 
week in the exchange of ideas and endeavor to better 
qualify ourselves for the work of the future. We have 
done this now for 11 years and each year our numbers 
increase, which would indicate that we are making prog- 
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ress and that we have discovered the important lesson of 
helping ourselves most when we help each other. When 
we started the idea was abroad in the land that com- 
petitors in the same line of trade could not be close 
friends, but from experience and contact we have dis- 
covered something of the value of good fellowship. It is 
natural at this, our first meeting of the new century, that 
we stop and review what we have done in the past and 
see if we nay find some lessons to guide us for the future, 


These are Certainly Wonderful Times 


and we are repeatedly surprised with changes in the 
industrial world for which we know no precedent. Com- 
merce seems to lead the way in teaching the great ef- 
ficiency of co-operation and is giving many examples of 
how profitable it is to be united. We readily see the 
great power thus exerted, and stand in awe and fear that 
evil rather than expect that good will come of them. 
Se far we have not seen any great evil except such as 
often follows zenuine progress. We have been studying 
the great problem of industrial combinations for several 
years. They came upon us so unexpectedly and with 
such rapid succession that we were stunned and bewil- 
dered. We feared that they meant great evil and have not 
yet fully satisfied ourselves whether they are a blessing 





J. D. MOORE, President. 


or a curse. New ones continue to appear and give evi- 
dences of being permanent. They are the beginning of 
a new era. It behooves us to study them closely and see 
if there is any good in them. 


Origin of the Association. 


It may be profitable for us this morning to revert to 
the origin of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
and see what it was that gave us a start. My informa- 
tion is that just across the mountain here at Knoxville, 
about 13 years ago, the jobbers of that enterprising city 
decided that they would form a local association with 
the idea in view of regulating prices and making them 
uniform, thus stimulating to excellence in service rather 
than cheaper price. The idea was good and worked well, 
but after a short while they discovered that more good 
could be obtained by extending their borders and all the 
jobbers of the State met in Nashville to form a State as- 
sociation. Discussion developed that it was difficult to 
fix a boundary of their influence and they decided to 
cover the entire field south of the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers and christened the Southern Hardware Jobbers 
Association. 


Development of the Association Idea. 


So far is I know, this was the first interstate Hard- 
ware association formed in the United States, and as to 
what success we have had you have but to view this 
large and representative gathering and inquire into our 
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history. Our ideas have been indorsed until this broad 
land of ours, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. is covered 
with Hardware associations and the largest of them the 
National Hardware Association, which unites in one 
membership representatives from Maine to California and 
from the lakes on the Nédrth to the Gulf on the South. 
The idea was too great to be bounded by such narrow 
confines and it has gone over to our Canadian brethren 
on the north and also crossed the Atlantic to the British 
isles and to Australia. 

The influence has not stopped here, but has extended 
to the retail Hardware trade, who have for some time 
been forming associations and. more recently, they have 
organized a national association. May we not suppose 
that our good friends, the manufacturers, looked on for 
a while and observing how good and pleasant it was for 
brethren to dwell together in unity, caught the idea and 
improved it, extending to a complete co-operation by sell- 
ing out their unprofitable plants to each other and es- 
tablished a unity, placing their business on a more profit- 
able basis? 


From Stogies to Perfectos. 


Just here it will serve to illustrate my thought by 


telling an actual occurrence as related to me by a wit- 
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ness who was present in New York City when the Shovel 
makers met to fix prices. One of the manufacturers, 
whose profits had doubtless been small under old meth- 
ods, was stopping at a cheap hotel, having his mail sent 
care of the Imperial Hotel and smoking Pittsburgh 
stogies that cost two for a nickel. During the second 
meeting he stopped at the Imperial, smoked 10-cent 
cigars and looked much better satisfied with the world. 
The third meeting he brought his wife and daughter, 
stopped at the Waldorf-Astoria and smoked 25-cent 
cigars and was liberal with them to his friends. You 
thus see the good fruits of better co-operation, from 
which I hope we nay learn a lesson. It is useless to say 
that he and his friends could not be persuaded to re- 
turn to the old paths, when each was fighting single 
banded against the world. 


A Creditor Nation. 


As a result of the many aggregations of capital our 
country has taken her place as the leading exporting na- 
tion of the world and swapped sides of the ledger with 
the balance of trade. The balance of trade in our favor 
during the last three years has been about $1.500,000,000, 
and has resulted in bringing home many of our securi- 
ties, and it is still so large that we hesitate to collect it 
all, lest we cripple our customers and shut off trade. 
Hence we shall turn creditor nation and loan what they 
owe us and collect the interest instead of paying interest, 
as once we did. Another solution is to buy up their 
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great steamship lines with what they owe and thus solve 
the question of ocean freights without a subsidy, which 
has puzzled Congress to handle to the satisfaction of the 
people. Let us believe that asa preparation for the great 
work to be accomplished in the twentieth century 
this great thought of co-operation has been given to the 
world and has started it on an era of prosperity for which 
we will search history in vain for a parallel. All this, 
too, within the history of our association. I do not, of 
course, claim all this credit for our association—far from 
it—but ail I want to say in this connection is that it 
comes largely of the spirit of co-operation, of which our 
association was one of the first exponents and acted as a 
suggestion to start the work. What I have said will 
show you the possibilities of good ideas, well developed, 
and I trust each of you has come to the convention full of 
mature thought, and that you have something to give 
each other that shall send us home resolved to excel and 
that shall better equip us for the great problems that 
await us. 
Some Questions. 


Why should ten salesmen, representing the same line, 
be in the same town in one day? Why should North 
Carolina ship goods to Virginia and Virginia ship goods 
to North Carolina, thus wasting a useless freight charge, 
on the same duy? Why should Memphis ship the same 
kind of goods to Little Rock and Little Rock back to 
Memphis the same day? Why not let goods go from 
point of manufacture to nearest point of consumption, 
with least amount of freight charges? Cannot these 
questions be solved? The manufacturers are solving 
them, why not we? We started the thought, they have 
taken it up and improved it. What we must have is a 
better unity, a more complete co-operation. I give you 
the thought—work it out. 


Co-operation of Jobbers and Manufacturers. 


Our association was the first to regularly invite the 
manufacturers to our meetings and to take part in some 
of its discussions. We have not seen cause to regret 
this. We feel that the jobber and manufacturer should 
be the best of friends and on the most friendly terms, for 
each needs the other. ‘The legitimate sphere of the man- 
ufacturer is to produce and that of the jobber to dis- 
tribute. The principles underlying each are different 
und require a different talent and a different ability. A 
man may be a good manufacturer, but a poor merchant, 
or a good merchant and know nothing of how to pro- 
duce the goods. The best combination is the manufac- 
turer to produce and the jobber to place before the trade. 
A man by making a specialty of selling and distributing 
can and should reduce the same to a fine art, and the 
same will apply to the producing of the goods. The 
principle underlying each is very different and requires 
a different talent. The natural and easy road is manu- 
facturer to jobber, thence to retailer and to consumer, 
and the sooner we recognize this and become reconciled 
ihe better for all, and we will thus preserve the under- 
lying thought of all sueccess—unity of action and pur- 
pose. 


Large Sales and Small Profits. 


There has never been a time when our members 
should take greater interest in association work. The 
evolutions of the commercial world are rapid and it 
requires the combined wisdom of all our best talent 
to foreeast the near future and be ready for it. The 
tendency of trade seems to be to large sales and small 
profits. This requires that we be thoroughly intelligent 
about all the details. We cannot longer drift under 
old time methods, when profits were large enough to 
take care of all the errors and leaks and leave a good 
margin. It appears that many of us make our prices 
based altogether on what our neighbor does, without 
knowing whether or not we can afford it. To correct 
this idea our last convention passed a resolution that 
we would ascertain the cost of handling the several 
lines of goods, and, judging by the responses our secre- 
tary has had, we fear that not many of us have learned 
how much it costs to sell Nails, Bar Iron, Barbed Wire 
or the various other lines of goods we handle. How 
many of us know what it costs to sell Tinware, or Cut- 
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lery, or Guns and Ammunition? I trust you have been 
giving this subject some good thought and that during 
the sessions of our convention you will be prepared to 
give us the benefit of what you have discovered. 
The Two Years Just Past 

have been exceptional years in trade. The volume of 
trade has been large and the profits fair. Whether we 
are to have a succession of these years we cannot tell. 
Let us hope that we will. We feel that the settlement 
of our financial system and the announcement to the 
world of our adoption of the best standard of money 
known to the world has had much to do with our pros- 
perity. The intelligent merchant has recognized this 
all along and has given his influence to this end, and 
has done much to create the correct ideas along this 
line. Perhaps this has made possible the formation of 
the great combinations of capital, resulting in the 
$1,000,000,000 combination, upon which we at first 
looked with some fear and which we may yet be taught 
to look upon with more favor. So far, at least, we have 
not suffered the loss of any trade that has not returned 
to us in other ways. Laborers have found employment, 
and that, too, at increased wages. The agriculturist 
has found a market for his surplus at better prices, and 
when taken altogether, some of the fruits have been 
good. So long as the fruits are good, let us not judge 
them unkindly. I know that it is a departure from all 
history and we have no precedents to go by and hence 
we cannot predict with any degree of certainty the 
results. This bewilders us and fills us with some 
trepidations and some fear that there is an element 
of danger. Instead of standing still and casting unkind 
epithets, let us apply this doctrine of full co-operation 
to our businesses and enlarge them and make them 
also the wonder of the world. 


The Recent Brief Panic. 


We have recently had another short lesson in the 
study of panics. This time the contest seemed to be 
between sirong men who were able to lose large 
amounts without causing failure on their part. No 
doubt many smaller men lost what they had, but per- 
haps the heaviest losses will never be reported. In 
this instance the panic has wrought some good results 
and has doubtless checked the wild speculation in 
stocks, which were getting too high, and has driven 
investment away from the street to seek more legiti- 
mate channels, and that, too, without any shock to the 
commercial world. Since that time loans have been 
contracted and the reserve increased rapidly. 

Unprofitable Prices. 

I urge the jobbers of this association to give their 
loyal support to manufacturers who co-operate with 
them by giving them their trade and maintaining the 
full differentials provided. Do not let the thought that 
you buy cheaper and can distribute cheaper than your 
competitor lead you to invade his field with prices 
which are unprofitable. This will lead to demoraliza- 
tion. We feel sure it is to the interest of the manufac- 
turers to encourage this association, and we wish to 
thank them for what they have done in the past. This 
association has done much to promote friendly relations 
between the jobber and the manufacturer, and the 
benefits derived have been great. 


Increasing Wages. 


The great strikes which the cities and country are 
now passing through suggest an inquiry into the prices 
for labor, and we will find that wages have been great- 
ly increased in the last 20 years and in some cases 
almost doubled. It was a Frenchman with a genius 
for statistics who several years ago collected the wage 
figures of 100 establishments in 22 different industries 
in the United States for a period of 40 years, from 
1850 to 1890, tabulating in the last year the wages of 
4,700,000 employees. He found that the average annual 
earnings of each man were in 1850, $247; 1860, $335; 
1870, $375; 1880, $346, and 1890, $484. The figures for 
1900 are expected to show a still greater advance. This 
is a hopeful sign and is encouraging to a large body of 
our countrymen who do much to produce good business. 
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With the rapid improvement in machinery the produc- 
tive capacity of our country is greatly improved, and it 
does not require as long hours of labor and more time 
is left for mental and spiritual development, which we 
consider a hopeful sign of the times. 

As to the details of what we have done since our last 
meeting, I will refer you to the secretary’s report and 
to the reports of our several standing committees, which 


are to follow. 
In Memoriam. 


For the first time in three years it becomes the sad 
duty of your president to report the death of any of 
our members. Since our last meeting we have been 
called to mourn the loss by death of one of your 
Executive Committee, W. E. Gibbins, vice-president of 
W. W. Woodruff & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. He was one 
of the founders of our association and its first presi- 
dent. He was re-elected and served two terms, and 
after retiring from the presidency he was elected to 
the Executive Committee, of which he remained a con- 
tinuous member to the time of his death. Our asso- 
ciation has lost in him one who loved it dearly and 
whose call to duty was ever obeyed. Harry A. Palmer, 
vice-president of Palmer Hardware Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga., was called next. His summons was rather 
sudden, while yet in the prime of life. All who had the 
privilege and pleasure of knowing him will mourn his 
loss as a faithful and true friend and as a noble man. 
Cartright Eustis, secretary and treasurer of A. Bald- 
win & Co., New Orleans, La., was taken next. I regret 
that I did not have the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with him. The fourth and last was EB. C. Atkins, presi- 
dent of E. C. Atkins & Co., who died full of years and 
honors. He was widely known as the manufacturer 
of the well-known Saws which are sold throughout the 
land and which bear his name. We have a Memorial 
Committee who will, at the appropriate time, give a 
more extended notice of these, our lamented brethren. 

I desire to thank our secretary, Mr. Carter, for his 
faithful and untiring labors in the interest of our asso- 
ciation and for his loyal and respectful support. 

The members of the Executive Committee each have 
my sincere thafiks for their counsel and support. \ 
have at all times found them ready and willing to take 
up any work that would advance the good of our 
association. 

All the other officers have my thanks for their prompt 
attention to every call. 


The chairman of the Reception Committee, Irby Ben- 
nett of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, made 
a report in which he outlined the arrangements for the 
entertainment of the association and their guests. 

The president called on R. R. Williams, Hardware 
Editor of The Iron Age, who made a brief address, re- 
ferring especially to the work and influence of the asso- 
ciation, and the opportunities presented for its further 
usefulness. 

The first session was brought to a close by an infor- 
mal reception of manufacturers, jobbers and visitors. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


In the afternoon an executive session was held. After 
the reading of the minutes of the 1900 convention C. B. 
Carter presented his annual report as secretary-treas- 
urer. The reports of the Transportation, Press, Griev- 
ance, Manufacturers’, Membership and Executive com- 
mittees followed. A number of special committees were 
appointed and communications read. After transacting 
some miscellaneous business the association adjourned 
until Wednesday morning. 

In the evening a reception and complimentary dance 
was tendered to the delegates and visitors by E. P. Me- 
Kissick of the Battery Park Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY TIORNING SESSION. 


This morning’s (Wednesday) session was another 
joint session of jobbers and manufacturers and their 
representatives. The attendance was large and the 
session proved a most interesting one. It was devoted 
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entirely to the reading of papers on timely topics by 
well-known manufacturers and jobbers, and discussion. 

The first paper was read by W. M. Crumley of the 
Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga., whose 
subject was “ Policy, Potency and Proficiency of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association.” Mr. Crumley 
was followed by Robert Garland of the Standard Chain 
Company, Pittsburgh, whose paper on “ Price Guaran- 
tees’ was as follows: 


PRICE GUARANTEES. 


We have all had more or less experience with guar- 
antees in their different forms. Principal among these 
are: Price Guaranteed, Price Guaranteed Against De- 
cline, Price Guaranteed Against Manufacturer’s Own 
Decline. 

* Price Guaranteed,” ‘“‘ Price Guaranteed Against 
Decline ’’—expressed in a few words, but of great sig- 
nificance. I venture to say that in the vocabulary in 
common use between manufacturer and jobber, there 
are no sentences that can be placed on an order or on 
a contract that mean more. A stipulated price on such 
an order or contract often means nothing; it is a sec- 
ondary consideration, being something nominal, and not 
the invoicing or the settling price. From the manufac- 
turer’s point of view this broad form of guaranteeing, 
as it might be called, has its drawbacks, and these are 
serious. A jobber will make out his order to a certain 
maker. He may even specify a preferred make or brand 
of goods, and with “ Price guaranteed,” or “ Price guar- 
anteed against decline ”’ stated thereon, he is in a posi- 
tion where he can apply a lower price received by him, 
perhaps under peculiar conditions. He may have re- 
ceived a quotation from another manufacturer on a more 
favorable specification, or it may be the result of irre- 
sponsible competition. Goods of cheaper quality or of 
untried make may be offered, a new Richmond in the 
manufacturing field (and this is a crop that never fails), 
perhaps in ignorance of what his goods may cost him, 
may offer an enticing price for a first order. He will 
go to the jobber, who, of course, has no compunction in 
beating him down; and the price so made, the manufac- 
turer of already established goods is asked to meet, nor 
is he always asked. In a number of cases he first learns 
that he must meet, or is expected to meet, by having a 
deduction made on the remittance sheet. It can readily 
be seen that a number of such deductions, if allowed, 
will play havoc with the profits of a business. It may 
not occur to the jobber that should he and his brother 
jobbers place their orders with such parties there might 
be difficulty in getting prompt shipment or standard 
goods, proper credit not being given the manufacturer 
who in good faith manufactures promptly or ships from 
his stock on hand a standard article. This, I maintain, 
is not legitimate trading. 

These are only some of the instances that could be 
cited. It means the returning of checks, the carrying of 
unpaid balances, and correspondence on both sides, 
which takes time, and creates worry. Now and then a 
jobber will be of the opinion that he is being discrim- 
inated against, and that his is an isolated case; but not 
so; where he has a few manufacturers from whom he 
buys a certain line, each manufacturer will number his 
customers by thousands, and this returning of checks 
or carrying of outstanding balances is under such cir- 
cumstances a matter of almost daily occurrence. 

Now, while speaking of these broader forms of guar- 
antees, it is but proper to say that there are some job- 
bers who will always consider a guarantee of price 
against the manufacturer’s own decline, even if not so 
specifically stated. But unfortunately these gentlemen 
are few, and, of course, a jobber should not be blamed 
for getting all he can. 


Another Form of Guarantee. 


We now come to another form of guarantee, which 
is generally expressed: “ Price guaranteed against man- 
ufacturer’s own decline.’ The words “up to date of 
shipment” are sometimes added to this form, and this 
is where it becomes susceptible to various meanings. 
The manufacturer will contend that his lowest price on 


or at date of shipment should rule. Some jobbers, how- 
ever, go further and will ask for the benefit of the low- 
est price that ruled between the date of the placing of 
the order and the date of shipment. As a consequence 
we find guarantees worded “ Price guaranteed at (in- 
stead of up to) date of shipment,” a change in preposi- 
tions making them different propositions. 

Broadly guaranteeing up to date of shipment on a 
contract or order contemplating, say, six months’ deliv- 
ery is, as can readily be seen, a serious matter to the 
manufacturer, especially on a fluctuating market. He 
is then in a position, according to some authorities, 
where on such contracts all goods are sold at lowest 
price ruling during the period of contract, while as a 
matter of fact, the price at time contract was placed 
and when contract was completed might be very much 
higher. The fact is that, generally speaking, this mat- 
ter of guaranteeing prices opens a wide door, and if it 
were done away with entirely our trade relations would 
be smoother, more straightforward and more business- 
like. The manufacturer of Hardware staples only hears 
of price guarantees when he sells to the jobber. In other 
words, he himself finds it impossible to make his pur- 
chases in this manner. In England every order is a con- 
tract, just as “every tub stands on its own bottom.” 
The British manufacturer would not dream of guaran- 
teeing prices any more than he would allow an order 
once placed to be canceled. With our natural resources, 
improved machinery and up to date facilities we can 
outdistance England in the manufacturing field, yet in 
some points of trading she is still our teacher, and her 
manufacturers would hold up their hands in holy hor- 
ror if it was even intimated that they should guarantee 
their prices. This, it seems to me, is an instance where 
some of us have been progressive in the wrong direction, 
having been overcome by the blandishments of our 
friend the jobber. 


If the Manufacturer of Staple Goods 


could on his part purchase his Billets, Rods or Wire, as 
the case may be, with price guaranteed, it would then 
be an easy matter to make guaranteeing general. But 
such is not the case. The buyer of raw material is not 
privileged to deduct a dollar a ton off the face of an in- 
voice by claiming that ‘‘ another manufacturer has of- 
fered this price,” or * this is made to meet one of your 
competitors.” These phrases will appeal to you as be- 
ing inventions of the jobber. They do not emanate from 
the manufacturer, but come to him. No, the buyer of 
raw material is not even allowed to cancel an order on 
a declining market, being held strictly to his contract to 
take out the last pound, no matter how much the mar- 
ket is off. If you did not have the canceling privilege 
you would consider yourselves much abused, and here 
comes the question, “‘ Do you on your part give your cus- 
tomers in the retail trade the benefit of a guarantee 
against your brother jobbers?” ‘‘ What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” When it comes to price 
guarantees, the manufacturers allowing same have evi- 
dently been the geese. Why should you not purchase 
your goods at a fixed price and sell at a fixed price? We 
purchase our raw material, our fuel and our labor all at 
fixed prices, and expect to make a fair margin of profit 
thereon. Just as the price on our raw material, fuel and 
labor is fixed, so should our selling price be fixed, and 
this rule should obtain in all trading. 


A Compromise Suggested 


Like all questions, however, this has its two sides. 
On one side you will find arrayed the manufacturers, or 
the sellers; on the other the jobbers, or the buyers, each 
looking at it from his own point of view, one consider- 
ing guaranteeing as <ltogether obnoxious, and the other 
as something necessary. We should, therefore, strike a 
happy medium, and reach such a compromise as will be 
mutually satisfactory. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the manufacturer, if he give anything, should not give 
more than a guarantee that at date of shipment if his 
price be lower, the jobber will get the benefit of such 
lower price. Also giving him the privilege of timely 
cancellation of his order, if such order be for staple 
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goods. If he has been quoted a lower price than the 
manufacturer is willing to give, he has the privilege of 
cancellation. More than this should not be given on one 
side, nor should more be expected on the other, and if 
questions such as these, which might be called “ points 
of variance” between the manufacturer and jobber, 
were solved in a mutually satisfactory way through the 
medium of our Hardware jobbers’ associations, and 
were then observed to the letter, much would be gained 
in the promotion of harmony in our business of trading 
one with the other. 


Mr. Garland’s paper was followed by an interesting 
discussion, in which Charles H. Ireland of Odell Hard- 
ware Company, Greensboro, N. C.; W. M. Crumley of the 
Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. 
Kettig of Milner & Kettig Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Mr. Garland participated. 


Papers followed on “The South Socially and Com- 
mercially,” by Geo. W. Lee of Eberhard Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and “ Classified Lists vs. Quantity Dis- 
counts,” by Thos. W. Fritts of Tom Fritts Hardware 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The next paper, entitled “The Future of the Trusts,” 
was presented by James P. Kelly, president of the Kelly 
Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind., and was as fol- 
lows: 


THE FUTURE OF THE TRUSTS. 


A great preacher once said that his best sermons took 
15 minutes to deliver, his medium sermons about 30 min- 
utes, and his worst ones twice as long. Duly mindful 
of this, in discussing the question of trusts and their fu- 
ture, I will be very brief and mention but one aspect 
of the case. 

This trust question is a very large one. It is a condi- 
tion and not a theory. When you Hardware merchants 
walk through your stores and realize the number of ar- 
ticles which you have to buy without any option on 
your part as to prices and terms, the situation may at 
first seem serious and the future very dubious indeed. 
But, like nearly every other question in this world, 
there are two sides to it. As a practical manufacturer, 
it has occurred to me to call your attention to one aspect 
of the question which may afford some comfort to those 
who are disposed to take a pessimistic view of the fu- 
ture situation. 


What is a Trust ? 


In the first place, What is a trust? In one sense a 
trust may be defined as a consolidation of factories un- 
der one management, for the purpose of controlling not 
only the product of these factories, but generally to con- 
trol the entire market for the goods. Now these differ- 
ent factories all once had a separate, individual] exist- 
ence. Each one was an entity of itself and almost with- 
out exception was built up from a small beginning. I 
cannot in the whole country recall a single large, suc- 
cessful factory that started large. Like nearly every- 
thing else, it had to start small, frequently had to fight 
for its very existence, and only by the inexorable law 
of the survival of the fittest is it living to-day. 

Now what enabled this factory to grow from a small 
beginning and become successful? Simply the personal, 
unremitting toil of some one “man. This one man, 
through his close application to his work, through that 
concentration on his one object in life, caused the small 
plant to grow and expand. Working by day and dream- 
ing by night on each detail of his business, it was im- 
possible for competition to thwart him, and at last he 
finds himself at the head of a large concern able to hold 
his own against all comers. This may be fairly consid- 
ered as the average story of the factories that now make 
up the existing trusts. 

On the other hand, there are some factories whose 
history has been more brilliant than that of the average. 
Some of these concerns, built up and managed by men 
of exceptional ability, and perhaps favored by natural 
advantages, far surpass their rivals in the race for the 
trade and thus occupy a most enviable position. 

We now come to the period when so many of these 
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factories surrender their individual existence to become 
merged into trusts. We need not go far to see the rea- 
son of this. You Hardware jobbers know perhaps bet- 
ter than any men in the country what competition be- 
tween manufacturers means. You also know well what 
competition between yourselves means. This very as- 
sociation is in existence to-day as a kind of safeguard 
against too much of such competition. - 

The manufacturers at first tried similar associations, 
but they did not seem to succeed. The fact is, the com- 
petition between manufacturers assumes forms that 
sometimes become so intolerable that when the pro- 
moter appears with his persuasive tale of vast profits 
through pools and consolidations he finds many ready 
listeners, and the result is the trusts. 


Management of Trusts 


Now the question is, What will be their future? 
Will they “sink or swim—survive or perish?” And the 
answer, it seems to me, depends upon their fulfillment or 
non-fulfillment of at least three conditions. The first 
condition is that the trust itself be managed with the 
same ability that its individual factories were managed. 
Now as to management, it will be admitted that the trust 
is greatly handicapped. The factories as a general thing 
lose the services of the men who built them up. They 
also lose the services of able managers and superintend- 
ents, who are thrown out by the consolidation. Do these 
men meekly lie down and starve or let their families 
starve? Not much. Before the new trust is fairly 
started these men are pouring into the ears of eagerly 
listening capitalists their statements as to how a well 
managed independent concern can compete with the 
trust. 

A prominent Treasury official stated in a public inter- 
view a few weeks since that money was now a plethora, 
and that 4 per cent. was all that it was worth, and that 
it would probably soon be cheaper. 

Therefore, when men of real ability lay their plans 
before capitalists who are anxious to make more than 
4 per cent. on their money, it is wrong to assume that 
the fiercest competition will not soon spring up from 
these men, who are not only desirous of making a living 
but also of retaliating upon the concerns that threw 
them out, if the mistake is made of doing so. 

In any event, the factory management goes to some 
other than the man who built up the business. No mat- 
ter how capable the new manager may be, it is not in 
human nature that he should give the same earnest 
thought and work to his position as did the man who 
built up the business. Even if he were willing to do so, 
he is handicapped by the superior authority over him, 
which is unfortunately in many cases located in some 
distant city, hundreds or perhaps thousands of miles 
away. 

This distant authority is, on the other hand, equally 
handicapped in the management of the factory by its 
distance, just as you would be, Mr. Moore, if you haa 
an office in New Orleans, and managed your Birming- 
ham business from New Orleans. Therefore it is evi- 
dent that in order for the trust to be managed with the 


. same ability that built up the individual factories a very 


high order of talent is absolutely necessary. 

Genius has been defined as a capacity for hard and 
conscientious work, and nothing short of genius itself 
ean fill the bill. Unfortunately for some trusts, it seems 
that their managers have adopted the idea that their po- 
sition means that they are to live in New York and play 
poker at night and play Wall street in the day time. I 
think you will all agree with me that such management 
can have but one result. 


A Distinction in Trusts. 


On the other hand, a distinction should be made be- 
tween the trusts which produce machine made goods, 
such as Rails, Nails and Wire, as against the trusts 
which produce fine hand made goods, such as Cutlery, 
Tools, &c. 

With the machine made goods it may be possible to 
manage the trust with apparent looseness and yet make 
money, because the goods, being almost entirely pro- 
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duced by machinery, can be automatically made and do 
not suffer the deterioration in quality which hand made 
goods invariably suffer the moment the stringent care 
of the old personal management is relaxed. 

I repeat that this may be so, although it is doubtful 
and I do not know it, but of one thing I am absolutely 
certain, and that is that no trust that produces hand 
made goods can possibly succeed against modern com- 
petition unless the same stringent inspection of the 
quality of the goods is carried out. The same consci- 
entious, close management in the factories, the same 
eare for the personal welfare of the employees that 
characterized the old days, is observed. 

Right here is where an element of danger lies for 
such a trust. In goods where the high quality of the 
work is everything, and where skilled hand work is 
essential, there is a constant tendency toward deteriora- 
tion in quality unless an equally constant stimulus is 
applied to keep it up. 

This stimulus must come from the highest in author- 
ity and go down tbe ranks. The very moment that the 
slightest relaxation from headquarters takes place it is 
felt throughout the entire system, and the inevitable re- 
sult is a let up in the quality and a loss of trade, and 
consequently an opportunity for an independent com- 
petitor to get in. 


Protection of Jobbers, 


The second condition is that the jobbing distributers 
shall be properly protected. The trust making goods 
that are usually distributed by jobbers, that attempts 
to ignore their interests, is just as sure of failure as that 
the future will come. In no other country is the jobbing 
business so highly developed as in this. With enormous 
capital invested, with expert managers at the heads of 
the many great houses in all parts of this vast country, 
it needed only one thing to perfect this wonderful sys- 
tem of distributing goods, and that was the formation 
of the Hardware associations. They bind together the 
great houses in a “ community of interests” that makes 
it an act of folly for any trust to antagonize them. This 
is such a self evident proposition that it needs not be 
dwelt upon. 


Consumer Must Be Benefited. 


The third condition is that the consumer shall be 
benefited and not burdened by the formation of the 
trust. It has always seemed passing strange to me that 
these modern trusts have not taken heed to the policy 
which seems to have always actuated the brilliant man- 
agement of the Standard Oil Company in this respect. 
So far as I know this policy has always been to keep 
down the cost of goods to the consumer. Their profits 
seem to have been made in other directions than exact- 
ing increased taxes from the consumer. However some 
of their methods may be criticised, there can be no ques- 
tion of the genius of the management in this respect. 

It is extremely inconsistent, to say the least of it, 
for a number of concerns to consolidate into one, claim- 
ing that they can greatly save expenses by doing so, 
and then at the very first move to advance the price of 
their goods to the consumer. This is so palpably wrong 
and approaches so nearly to attempting coercion and 
tyranny that the utmost resentment is caused by it. 
If there is one thing fully developed in the nature of the 
people of this country it is that of being utterly opposed 
to coercion in any form. 

The great P. T. Barnum once said that the American 
people loved to be humbugged, but this very element in 
our national character, that enjoys a joke on ourselves, 
is the best proof in the world that we would resent to 
the utmost any attempt to unduly tax us, and when the 
trusts, in the face of decreased cost of production, at- 
tempt to put on the screws and try to tax us, it is hardly 
necessary to say that the same spirit which resented a 
similar attempt by Great Britain when we were a small 
and feeble colony is still alive to-day, but in a thousand- 
fold stronger form. 

Therefore I would say in conclusion that the future 
of trusts depends upon their management, and upon 
their treatment of the consumer. 
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If the management of the trust relies upon its fancied 
power and ignores the needs of the factories, and while 
“clothed in a little brief authority” attempts to tax 
the consumer instead of benefiting him, then that trust 
is doomed, just as surely as any other attempt at dicta- 
tion and unjust taxation is doomed in this great country 
of ours. 

But if the management is able and the cost of the 
goods to the consumer is steadily reduced, such a trust 
will undoubtedly win the support of the people and be 
not only a blessing to the country, but also a gold mine 
to its stockholders. 


W. T. Shannon of the American Sheet Steel Com- 


pany followed Mr. Kelly with a paper on “ Unity of 
Action on Prices and Terms,” after which T. W. Gath- 
right of May & Thomas Hardware Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., considered the “ Differentials Between Job- 
bers and Retailers” in the following address: 


DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN JOBBERS 
TAILERS. 


By what difference should exist between jobber and 
retailer I understand is meant what margin of profit 
should exist between the two. 

I do not think there is any particular standard of 
value by which this difference could be measured, for 
the reason that there are some lines of goods that will 
admit of a larger margin of profit to both the jobber 
and retailer than others, and think the class of goods 
should determine what differential should exist. 

In considering this question there are, as I think, 
three parties interested—namely, the manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer, each of whom is equally concerned. 

The manufacturer in making his price to the jobber 
should not be too much inclined to take more than the 
lion’s share of the profit, for the reason that “ the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,” and should first consider 
at what price his particular line of goods should go 
to the consumer, then take into consideration the ex- 
pense of doing a retail business, and fix a price for the 
jobber that would allow both the jobber and retailer 
a fair margin for expenses and interest on capital in- 
vested, in addition to what they are entitled to for 
their services. 

When this has been done and the goods are in the 
hands of the jobber, then he should not expect to grow 
rich in a day by taking all there is left, but should 
make such a price as would bring a fair return for his 
services and capital. 

There is not the least doubt in the world but what 
the manufacturer, jobber and retailer are equally de- 
pendent on each other. The manufacturer because the 
expense would be entirely too great to justify him in 
visiting the retailer to supply him with what few 
goods he would want in his particular line, while the 
jobber can do so with his large line and do a sufficient 
volume of business to justify him in doing so. 

For illustration, we will say Mr. A manufactures 
Axes and puts them on the market at a profit of $1 
per dozen. The average retailer will not buy over ten 
dozen at a time, so you will see he has made only $10 
for his day’s work, while the expenses and salary of 
the salesman alone would amount to equally as much, 
if not more; while he could go to the jobber and sell 
his 800, instead of ten, dozen with the same expense, 
and it therefore follows that the jobber is an absolute 
necessity to the manufacturer. 

The jobber is equally as dependent on the retailer 
because it is to and through him that he expects to sell 
his goods, and if the retailer is eliminated the jobber 
becomes a thing of the past. 

It therefore follows that the three must dwell to- 
gether in unity and good fellowship, each respecting 
the interest of the other, so that if either one or the 
other should fall by the wayside, we could join the 
illustrious poet in saying: 


AND RE- 


You may break, you may shatter, 
The vase if you will, 

But the scent of the flowers 
Will remain round it still. 
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“ Combinations” was the topic assigned to C. M. 
Fouche of the Crucible Steel Company of America, who 
addressed the convention as follows: 


COMBINATIONS. 


I am well aware of the fact that I shall invite adverse 
criticism from: many members of this association when 
I assert that combinations are the legitimate offspring 
of the jobbers and large buyers of this country. If this 
assertion is susceptible of proof beyond peradventure, 
then it is equally true that this child of their loins should 
be fostered and preserved by them. Up to the beginning 
of our Civil War I can find no record of combinations for 
the purpose of maintaining or regulating prices, and as 
there was at that time no necessity for their existence 
it is fair to assume that there were none. 


Conditions Forty Years Ago. 


Prior to 1860-70 the manufacturers of this country 
could invest their capital in various enterprises with a 
reasonable assurance of obtaining a fair return upon 
their investments. The dealer could in turn buy the 
products of the manufacturer with a feeling of absolute 
certainty that he would be able to realize a fair margin 
of profit upon his purchases. Failures were rare, except 
during a few periods of financial panic, and such as did 
occur were caused by mismanagement, or want of busi- 
ness capacity. The manufacturer before deciding to em- 
bark his capital in an industrial enterprise would ascer- 
tain first whether there would be a fair demand for his 
products, and second whether they could be disposed of 
for reasonable profit. The jobber would invariably base 
his prices upon those made to him by the manufacturer, 
add a fair percentage of profit and sell his goods with less 
effort and with greater satisfaction to the buyer and con- 
sumer than at present. 


In More Recent Years 

there has been a marked change in these conditions, with 
the result that both manufacturers and jobbers have be- 
come little less than speculators, and there has been about 
as much certainty of profit in buying Louisiana lottery 
tickets or cotton futures as there has been in the pur- 
chase of an ordinary stock of goods by the merchant or 
the usual supply of raw material by the manufacturer. 

I am sure that members of this association will agree 
with me that this change in our business conditions has 
been neither beneficial nor profitable, and that any sys- 
tem which will reduce buying and selling to a more safe 
and certain basis should demand and receive the cordial 
support and encouragement of every business man in 
this country. I affirm that this change in conditions has 
been brought about largely, if not entirely, by buyers 
who are usually ignorant of the actual cost of production 
and who are unwilling to allow the manufacturers a 
reasonable profit over cost. These buyers have been ma- 
terially assisted by overzealous salesmen who are ever 
ready to sacrifice profit in order to secure business, and 
the result of their combined efforts has been the combina- 
tion and the trust. 


The Buyer the Parent of the Combination. 

It has struck me that the original cause of the jobber’s 
earnest efforts to lower prices has generally been a de- 
sire on his part to purchase goods cheaper than his com- 
petitors, and that in his endeavor to accomplish this end 
he frequently seems utterly regardless of the fact that 
he may be forcing the manufacturer to sell at an actual 
loss. This constant and never ceasing pressure for lower 
prices has finally resulted in forcing many manufac- 
turers to the wall and the survivors into agreements to 
maintain prices for self preservation. I therefore assert 
without fear of successful contradiction that the buyer 
is the true parent of the combination. 


Demoralizing ‘‘ Special ’’ Prices. 


The unfortunate result of these efforts on the part of 
the jobber to take from the manufacturer his last vestige 
of profit in his endeavor to purchase goods at lower 
prices than his competitor is found in the fact 
that he seldom, if ever, accomplishes his  pur- 
pose, for it is a rare salesman who will con- 
fine these “special” prices to the original bene 
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ficiary. He feels that it would be both unjust and unfair 
to his other customers to place them at a disadvantage 
with others in selling his goods, and the usual result fol- 
lows that his special price soon becomes a regular one. 
This constant hammering of prices also frequently brings 
about a feeling of antagonism between buyer and seller 
where only the best of feeling and true community of 
interest should exist. My experience has been that the 
average buyer bases his ideas of cost largely upon the 
prices he has been able to extort from the manufacturer 
from time to time, and this is anything but a safe guide, 
as makers of such staple articles as Iron, Steel, Nails, 
Wire, Pony and Boy Dixie Plows, Georgia Stocks and 
Cotton Planters can easily testify. 

If there was any real benefit to be derived from this 
unreasonable demand for lower prices there might be 
some excuse for it; but there is absolutely none. The 
jobber rarely, if ever, secures any better profit from 
these “ special’ prices, for he invariably “ passes it on” 
to his customer, and he in turn to the consumer, who has 
neither asked for nor expected the concession. The man- 
ufacturer has, therefore, been forced to surrender his 
profit without having benefited his customer. 

The combination of business interests for the purpose 
of maintaining profitable prices only came into existence 
when it became necessary for self preservation, and it is 
therefore extremely probable that it is here to stay. The 
world has been astounded by the enormous sums which 
have recently been invested in various industrial and 
carrying enterprises, and the character and standing of 
the men who have embarked the bulk of their fortunes 
in these companies give us a reasonable guarantee of their 
stability for both the present and the future. The fail- 
ure of one or more of these colossal combinations would 
cause a financial convulsion such as the world has seldom 
seen, and the effects would be so far reaching and general 
as to be acutely felt throughout the four quarters of the 
globe. 


The Interests of these Industrial Enterprises 


are so closely interwoven with those of the great trans- 
portation lines as to make them almost identical, and 
anything which injuriously affects the one must of neces- 
sity seriously affect the other. It is therefore manifestly 
to the interest of each to foster and build up the other. 
Those who are at the head of these gigantic companies 
are men who have fully demonstrated their ability to 
manage large affairs successfully, and it is reasonable 
to assume that they will pursue such a course as will 
popularize the new concerns with the masses, and add 
to the general prosperity of the country. 


Stability of Prices. 


They are well aware that they can only hope to pros- 
per when the country generally is prosperous. Their 
policy will therefore unquestionably be such as to render 
prices stable and to secure the good will and support of 
the jobber and dealer, as it is only through them that 
they can hope to dispose of their products. Experience 
has clearly proven that violent fluctuations in prices are 
alike injurious to both manufacturers and jobbers, and 
that short periods of inflated prices are invariably fol- 
lowed by long periods of corresponding depression and 
loss. We can therefore reasonably look for a considera- 
ble period of stable prices and fair profits in business for 
the future. It will be left to the jobbers in many cases to 
determine whether it is to his best interest to patronize the 
large combinations and thus aid them in maintaining 
stable and profitable prices, or encourage outside com- 
petition, which almost invariably results in uncertainty 
as to prices, and a corresponding uncertainty as to profits. 

While I do not anticipate or predict a “ business 
millennium ” under the new order of things, I am firmly 
convinced that we are just entering upon a period of 
the greatest and most general business prosperity that 
this country has even known, and that the future will 
prove that there is a true and lasting “ community of in- 
terest” between the combinations of manufacturers and 
those older and more powerful combinations known as 
the National and Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tions. 
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The next paper on the programme was “ Southern 
Trade and Expansion,” Geo. H. Harper of Clendenin 
Bros., Baltimore, making the address, as follows: 


SOUTHERN TRADE AND EXPANSION. 


You have selected a very beautiful spot to hold your 
convention this year, and the manufacturers and their 
representatives, whom you invite, I feel sure accept the 
Invitation with much pleasure. They all recognize the 
importance of these meetings. 

Your association, I am told, started with some 19 
or 20 members, and at this meeting you have a member- 
ship of 75. You are to be congratulated upon this 
splendid showing. There is one little thing, while on this 
part of the subject, that I would like to speak of. It is this: 
The manufacturers and boards of trade in some of our 
large cities have recognized the personal makeup and 
strength of your association, and you have been invited 
to meet in some of these places. Cleveland manufactur- 
ers this year were very desirous of having you meet in 
their city. But, with one exception, you have stuck 
close to places in your territory. I am sure that, should 
you decide in the future to accept an invitation to some 
of these large manufacturing cities, you will have just 
as large an attendance and I think a very profitable 
meeting. It will be a help to you to see how some of 
the large manufacturing plants turn out their products 
and the systems used in preparing your orders for ship- 
ment. You would, I believe, find it interesting and the 
knowledge there gained of practical value. This is one 
way of applying expansion; try it on. But what I have 
in mind especially is your trade. 


Growth of Southern Jobbing Business. 


The growth of the South has been phenomenal, and 
the growth of your business is due entirely to the growth 
of your section. It seems that some manufacturers in 
the East and North have also recognized this, and have 
sent their representatives outside of their regular field 
seeking trade where they have not heretofore had it, and 
resorting to methods of selling goods which are at least 
subject to criticism. No manufacturer can successfully 
expand in that direction. The large manufacturers will 
tell you that the jobber is a necessity, here to stay, and 
bound to be considered at all times. While, at times, he 
has ample reasons to kick, yet he is not always kicking. 
He is the manufacturer’s good friend and should be 
protected. And right here, along this line, there is a 
question I know to which you are giving some thought, 
and that is, “‘ What protection are the jobbers to receive 
at the hands of these great combinations?” I asked an 
official of one of these big corporations what were his 
ideas on this subject. He said, in part, as follows: 

“TI will tell you that, had we not consolidated, it 
would have been simply impossible for us to establish or 
maintain the difference in prices now in effect between 
the retailers and the jobbers. Heretofore, when our 
salesmen would go to a fairly good buyer in a city and 
quote prices, it was generally at the jobbing prices, par- 
ticularly if they bought in case lots. This was done 
because our competitors did the same thing. A consol- 
idation of a number of manufacturers into a large corpo- 
ration gives the opportunity to maintain the prices to the 
different grades of buyers, which was not possible in 
the old plan. The large corporations will put this into 
effect and operation as long as the jobber shows a dis- 
position to co-operate with the manufacturers and sup- 
port them. It is evident that, by working with the man- 
ufacturer, the quality of the goods will gradually improve 
and the profits can be kept up on a better basis than 
was possible when there were a number of manufactur- 
ers in the field, and all of them competing for the jobbing 
and retail trade.” 


The Progress of Trade. 


Only a few years ago the Southern jobber had to send 
his orders to the Eastern and Northern manufacturer 
for nearly every article he wanted. This is not the case 
to-day. Instead of sending from 1000 to 2000 miles, he 
is buying some of these almost at his own door. The 
bulk of the manufacturing is carried on in the North, 
but this does not imply that it will or always should 
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be so. I sincerely believe that, in the course of the next 
few years, you will see in the South manufacturers of 
nearly every kind of article that is now being made by 
makers in other sections. It is no secret that skilled 
labor is not as plentiful in the South as it might be, in 
view of the opportunities which are afforded for its em- 
ployment. In due course, however, as manufacturing 
plants continue to increase, there will be larger additions 
to its industrial population. 

In 1866 there was not a cotton mill in the South. 
This industry has since grown by leaps and jumps. In 
this, during the last five years, the North has stood still; 
in the South it has increased 86 per cent. 

In the year 1890 there were 1,550,000 spindles and 
36,300 looms. 

In the year 1896 there were 2,000,000 spindles and 
70,000 looms. 

In the year 1900 there were 4,700,000 spindles and 
110,000 looms. 


The Cotton Makers of the South 


ought to be the best kind of commercial expansion- 
ists, especially in the extension of our trade abroad—and 
why? I will quote a few words from Rounsevelle 
Wildman, the late United States Consul-General at 
Hong Kong: 

“If properly placed before the Chinese, American 
cotton goods will obtain the same foothold in Southern 
China that they have in Northern. The present importa- 
tlons are not nearly sufficient to meet the requirements. 
It must be borne in mind that the Chinese never wear 
wool, not even in the depth of winter, but clothe them- 
selves in cotton all the year around. Their bed clothes, 
umbrellas, and, in many cases, boat sails, are made of 
cotton, and the consumption is practically unlimited if 
made in accordance with native requirements.” 


Railroad Construction. 


Nothing more strikingly illustrates the progress of the 
South than its railroad construction. In 15 years 35,000 
miles were built, and thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars expended upon them. In 15 years the production of 
pig iron increased from 397,000 tons to 1,900,000 tons, and 
in the same time the coal production increased fivefold. 
It is true that a good deal of the capital for the Southern 
enterprises comes from the North, but the greater part 
represents the savings of the Southern people them- 
selves. 

History does not furnish any parallel to this recovery 
of a people from absolute ruin. 

The Southern manufacturers, the Southern jobbers 
and the Southern people generally entered the new 
century in a splendid and healthy state. That section 
of this great and growing country is becoming a factor 
of great and permanent importante in the equation of 
the industrial future of the United States, and its pros- 
perity is a sign of national health, in which all classes 
find cause for congratulation. 


The closing paper of this session was read by A. P. 
Dunean of McLendon, Duncan & Co., Waco, Texas, 
whose subject was “The Traveling Man—a Welcome 
Visitor ?” 


atts 


WILLIAM VOGEL & BROS. 


ILLIAM VOGEL & BROS., Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
sold to the American Can Company that portion 
of their business relating to the manufacture and sale 
of Tin Cans, Boxes and Packages. Without any other 
change their business, which was established in 1863, will 
continue under the same name and at the same location 
as heretofore, manufacturing all kinds of special seam- 
less and pieced articles of sheet metal, to which their 
exclusive attention will now be devoted. They refer to 
their increased facilities as enabling them to give perfect 
satisfaction to their patrons. Their plant now includes 
a die and machine shop, an electro plating and finishing 
shop and a lithographing establishment, all of which 
together with their press and stamping rooms are re- 
ferred to as fitted with the most approved modern ma- 
chinery. 
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ELEVATED SCREEN DOOR RACK. 


HE Screen Door rack shown in the accompanying 
T illustration is used for display purposes by C. H. 
Casey of Jordan, Minn., and is designed to hold a sample 
of each size and style of Door carried in stock. The rack 
is made of 1 x 3 inch lumber, spaced 1% inches between 
each strip, and is bolted to the wall 6 feet 3 inches from 
the floor, thus permitting 7-foot Doors to pass under the 
brace. A similar rack, made on a larger scale, is used 
in the basement, each compartment holding six Doors. 
The Doors are uncrated when put in the rack, and when 
a sample is sold from the rack in the store it is replaced 

















Elevated Screen Door Rack. 


from the rack down stairs. The racks have given good 
satisfaction, being compact, holding doors in an upright 
position and preventing the doors being scratched. All 
doors are easy of access, while the rack is neat in ap- 
pearance. 
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SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO. 


HE enameling works of Sidney Shepard & Co., Buf- 
T falo, N. Y.. noticed in these columns not long since, 
are rapidly approaching completion, and plans are now 
complete and contracts will be let within a week for 
extensive warehouse and factory buildings adjacent 
thereto. The firm expect to remove their entire works 
to the new location, releasing the present works, which 
are near the center of the city, for warehouse purposes. 
To extend their already large business in Cans and Boxes 
they are arranging to add machinery for the manufac- 
ture of Square Syrup Cans, Varnish Cans, Jacket Oil 
Cans, also a lithographing department for the manu- 
facture of Lithographed Cans and Boxes. 











BAXTER PORTABLE OUTFITS. 


E. BAXTER, Frankfort, Ky., has issued a cata- 
W logue relating to his Baxter Portable Outfits for 
camp, boat, tent or house, for sportsmen, tourists, miners, 
prospectors, &c. Besides the regular outfit, consisting of 
60 pieces for six persons packed in stove, 10 x 12 x 18 
inches in dimensions, the catalogue calls attention to 
Convertible Table Kit Case, Folding Tripods, Automatic 
Seats, Gold Medal and Government Standard Camp Fold- 
ing Beds, &c. A loose circular describes the Blue Grass 
Kentucky Reei. 


_ 
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C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn., has just moved into his 
new store, which has been attractively fitted up in 
modern style, with hard wood floor and shelving, steel 
ceiling, are lights, elevator, &c. The new store, , with 
warehouse attached, gives Mr. Casey about 10,000 
square feet of floor space. 


B. H. Derrick & Co. have succeeded Flewellyn Bros. 
in the Heavy Hardware and Agricultural Implement 
business in West, Texas. 
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SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


This Department is to give information in regard to the use which may 
advantageously be made of show windows of Hardware stores, with practical 
suggestions in regard to the arrangement and display of goods and other 


methods of attracting business. 


The trade are invited to contribute information in regard to methods 


which have proved satisfactory, with descriptions of attractive 


displays. 


Inquiries also are solicited, to which careful attention will be given. 
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A NEW LOCOMOTIVE. 


A locomotive of new and unique design was recently 
constructed by Walter E. Williams, San Diego, Cal., for 
his show window. It proved a strong drawing card, and 
was the recipient of much attention, being finally bought 
by an admirer, who took it into Mexico and Central 
America to show the “ greasers’”’ a “ Yankee trick.’ 

The locomotive was built up on a bed plate made of 
1-inch board, 9 inches wide and 30 inches long, painted 
black. On this was placed the boiler, consisting of a 
joint of 7-inch stove pipe 24 inches long. The smoke 
stack consisted of a 1-Quart Tin Fruit Can, capped with 
a Nickel Cuspidor. A small Tin Pan served as the head- 
light. The bell was an Agate Funnel held in place 
by a frame made of Sheet Iron Strips. A small Stove 
Knob represented the clapper. The steam dome was 
made of a large Tea Canister, surmounted with a large 
Nickel Stove Knob, serving as the whistle. Two Drip 
Pans, fastened top to top with strips of Sheet Iron around 
Wire at corners of Pans, and standing on end, the bot- 
toms facing front and back, formed the cab of the loco- 
motive. The bell cord was made of a small Dog Chain. 
The cylinders consisted of Japanned Flour Dredge Boxes. 
Tin Pans served as wheels, a larger size being used for 
the driving wheels than for the pilot truck. These wheels 
were fastened to the wooden bed piece. The driving and 
connecting rods were made of strips of Tin. A Dust Pan 
served as the cowcatcher. 

The tender was constructed with a bed piece of 1-inch 
board, 9 inches wide and 12 inches long, also painted 
black. To this two wheels were fastened on each side, 
the wheels being made of small Tin Pans, like those on 
the forward truck of the engine. Two Roasting Pans 
were fastened together, top to top. The bottom of one 
was laid on the bed board. This completed the tender. 
The wording used on the tender just described was: 
“San Diego & Salt Lake Railroad. No. 1.” 


DISPLAY PANELS FOR SIDES OF WINDOWS. 


The side walls of windows are, as a general rule, the 
part of the window most neglected by the window 
dresser. Many dealers who devote much attention to the 
floor and the back of the show window leave the side 
wall perfectly bare. 

While a display on the side wall of the show window 
does not generally attract the eye of the passerby as 
quickly as a display on the window floor, it serves well 
tu hold the attention of the person looking into the win- 
dow. These displays are of special value in windows with 
open backs, for they can be seen both from the street 
and from the store. Some merchants with uninclosed 
windows consider the side wall window displays of near- 
ly equal worth to those on the floor of the window as 
means of selling goods, for they frequently sell goods to 
people within the store. 

Goods of the finer quality, such as Tools, Cutlery, In- 
struments, &c., can be shown on panels or in glass cov- 
ered cases on the sides of windows to exceptional ad- 
vantage. The accompanying illustrations, sent by G. F. 
Maxfield, with De Wolf & Vincent, New Bedford, Mass., 
show panels in the windows of that store. Fig. 1 is com- 
posed entirely of Tools, and Fig. 2 of Cutlery. It will be 
noticed that goods of but one class are shown on each 
board, and that particularly good taste has been ex- 
hibited in the designs. The panels are first covered, it 
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is explained, smoothly with cloth of a suitable plain 
color, black, red and dark olive green being preferred. 
Then an attractive geometrical design is made of Tools, 
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Fig. 1.—Panel of Tools. 


or whatever it is desired to show. Regularity of design 
is essential to a good display. The articles are held on 
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Fig. 2.—Panel of Cutlery. 


by screw hooks, &c., so that they may be easily removed 
if so desired. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


I 
Noting your mention in The Jron Age of the sign 
“Cast Iron Sinks,”’ has brought to mind a sign shown 
by an Eastern merchant 1 r line, wt reads 














People talked t s sig nd I believ I ight 
& business. It w I y ive bee 2 better 
t ‘ wi ner + ) eT writt 

SHIRTS RETAILED 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 

I is rm i this and the additiona 
impress f che ess In price—not quality—is give! 
Perhaps some ingenious ant may bx 
able to apply this sugges Pp wording 

' 

Wwe not know what art sz s the best re 
turns when shown our windows. Severa ave prove 
themselves part larly good W he we put in a bat 
rox s y, we find tl s good; when we put iz 
Range display. we find that is good; when we put 
Parlor and Oil Stoves, making the heating display, w 
find t to be good; then sometimes a | f 
Tools iw ive found that be Loc so J 
see it is hard for us to designate a articularly 
4 f +? e > er 


Ill 
[t is our aim to brush up and change our window dis 
play each week as the season changes, always moving 
out some goods each time and putting in front new or 
special articles, thereby not changing all at one time 


IV 

We have placed a Tile Lined Refrigerator in our win 
dow, throwing the door open at wach an angle that the 
white tile attracts the attention of the people as they 
pass by. This has caused a number r of people to stop and 
jook and make inquiries, and anything alse would have, 
at the proper season, attracted just as much ttention 
had it been a little odd or unusual in its general makeup. 
Something pew or strange is always the best as an at- 


traction. 
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CHARLES MILLAR & SON COMPANY'S 
CATALOGUE. 


-—“ere MILLAR & SON COMPANY, Utica, N. 


» Y¥., bave just issued a fine illustrated and de 
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CULTIVATING SHOP WORK. 
E give below a copy of circular letter recently is 
sued by Theodore Crowell, Kane, Pa. The spe 
cial object of the circular is to secure work for the plumb 
ing and tin shops during the dull season. The circulars 
which were signed by Mr. Crowell, were mailed to per- 
sons likely to have repair work to be done in the near fu 
ture, particular attention being paid to those for whom 
little if any work has recently been done and who would 
probably be desirable customers: 
Kane, Pa, April 15, 1901. 
Did it Ever Occur to You ? 
That the present is the best time to attend to Spouting, 
Leaky Roofs and little Repair Jobs ? 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


THE New York office of the Fred. J. Meyers Mfg 


Yn rmnane ~o ne hn . — = ¢) mie ~~ nt 
Company, 127 Duane street, under the management 
f F. J. Mattison, has been removed to 105-107 Cham 
bers street A full line of Conductors’ and Ticket 


Punches wi ill be carried in stock, together with an ad 
quate stock of Sifters, Fly Traps, Corn Poppers, Xc., 
from which to execute orders promptly 

Aveustvts J. CorpreR, vice-president and general 
manager of the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company of 
New York, and Edward W. Ball, superintendent of the 
company’s plant at Woodhaven, L. L, have been rvisit- 
ng the concern’s mills at Harrisburg, Pa., which were 


recently enlarged. Still further extensions are contem- 
plated, including the erection of open hearth furnaces 


for which estimates are now ag aanioed A new 
electric light and power plant has just been installed by 
the company. The entire plant at Harrisburg is in full 

peration, and the whole output of Sheets and Tin 
Plates is being consumed a: the company’s Woodharen 
factory as fast as it is tur 
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THE MILNER & KETTIG COMPANY. 


HE MILNER & KETTIG COMPANY, Birmingham, 
T Ala., have just taken possession of a very fine new 
building of their own design. Before describing the spe 

ial features of the building, it may be remarked that 
the growth of this house appears to have been somewhat 
similar to that of the iron city of Alabama, where they 
are situated. Fifteen years ago they commenced bus! 
ness on a single floor in the building at 7 Morris avenut 
They remained there seven years, when they rented the 

d at the 


corner of Twentieth street and Powell avenue. These 


whole of the building they have just vacat 


premises, consisting of three floors, within the last tw: 
years, owing to increase of the business, had become 
oo small, and the company decided to erect a larger 





building of their own, equipping it in the most modern 
manner. The building is located at the southwest corner 
of Twentieth street and Railroad avenue, across the 
railroad tracks from the Union Passenger Station, hav 
ing 106%, feet front on Twentieth street and extending 


} } = , 1) } 
back on Railroad avenue 150 feet to an alley, by wh 
three fronts for light and access are obtained. Inclusive 


of basement, there are six floors, containing nearly 100 


OOO square feet. The basement and first floor are 4 
7 } +?) 
voted to the storage of engines, boilers and other heavy 
machi nery The local sales office and office of the 
shipping clerk are on the first fi All of the rema 
, r F 


loors are taken up with the storage of Shelf 
} 
| 











are, axceptil front part of the second floor 

> are the general offices of the company, which are 

ed from the front entrance of the building by tw 

namental stairways. On the railroad front are three 

large openings which can all be operated for the receipt 
or shipment of goods at th le time, « fro 
the basement or first floor. Although near what is be 
coming the business center of the city, a team can lx 
driven entirely around the four sides of the building 


There is an overhead trolley system on the first floor for 
handling heavy machinery, by which one man can take 
a piece of machinery weighing 10,000 pounds off a car 
and place it anywhere in the building or on a dray out 
side. There is an elevator for the raising of goods and 
another for the lowering of them for shipment. The com 
pany do a trade over the whole of the Southern States 
and to insure ready delivery of goods at any point have 
a warehouse in Savannah, Ga., and another in Memphis, 
Tenn., where a stock of their various lines is always car- 
ried. With the enlarged facilities now possessed by the 
it is confidently expected that a materially in- 
The officers of the com 
pany are: President, W. H. Kettig; vice-president, W. J. 
Milmer, and secretary and treasurer, H. K. Milner. 


ouse 


> 
‘ 
s<iT will } . 
reased business will be done. 





R. T. SEMMES & CO.’S DINNER. 


HE third annual dinner of R. T. Semmes & Co., Sa- 
T vannah, Ga., was tendered to their employees on 
the 20th ult. at the De Soto Hotel. The dining room 
was brilliantly lighted and beautifully decorated with 
flowers and choice plants. The table, which was in the 
e of the letter V, and emblematic of one of their 








spat 

ading brands of goods, was very exquisite with decora- 

ns smilax and La France roses. The menu 
was 3a ent one. Embossed on the front cover of 
the rinted menu cards was a design embody- 

gt trade-mark of one of their brands. One feature 
if the occasion was the presentation of a handsome prize 
to the most successful contestant in the sale of a certain 
line of goods. Most of those present responded to toasts, 
in which reference was frequently made to the cordial 


relations that exist between employers and employees. 





Mr. Semmes acted as toastmaster, and in the course of 
sr rks took occasion to refer to the pending appli 
ation for a charter of the Semmes Hardware Company 
the incorporators being R. T. Semmes, Jno. Flannery 
Joseph L. Burr and J. Arthur Moncrief. At the adjourn- 
ment a toast to the success of the new firm was drunk 
3 resent with feelings of enthusiasm and nothing 
t words of praise for the splendid entertainment. 
Those present included R. T. Semmes, J. A. Moncrief, 


J. L. Burr, L. Taylor, J. C. Bates, J. W. Sparks, W. I. 
Acosta, McGregor Mayo, J. G. Vincent, J. O. McBride, 
J. G. Williams, J. L. Lightsey, G. M. Steed, E. W. Dele 
gal, B. W. Morel, Newnan Hicks 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER. 


N the 23d ult. the Executive Committee of the Na 
0 tional Hardware Association, which was in session 
at Atlantic City, was tendered a dinner by Samuel Diss 
ton of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia. This was 
the first time the Executive Committee had met in this 
section of the country Che sessions of the committee 
were held in the annex of the Hotel Brighton. 


Che dinner was given at the Hotel Roman, and in 
vddi to the following officers of the association, and 
embers of the Executive Committee, John Bindley, 
president; Richard W. Shapleigh, first vice-president; 


brace Hayden, second vice-president; T. James Fernley, 
secretary-treasurer; Samuel A. Bigelow, W. R. Belknap, 
R. A. Kirk, P. E. Strauss, John A. Koch, J. D. Moore 
nd William W. Supplee, there were present Fayette R. 
Plumb and Harry C. Disston and George Koon, both 
the latter of Henry Disston & Sons, and who were in 
harge of the details of the dinner. 

rhe decorations were superb and the menu most ex- 
ellent. After the coffee and cigars each gentleman 
resent made a few remarks, many referring to the pleas- 
int relations with Mr. Disston, which were of many 
vears standing. Nearly all of the guests had been doing 
usiness with Henry Disston & Sons for a period of 30 

40 years, Samuel Disston’s connection with the con 

rn dating back 52 years. 

The toastinaster announced that no allusions to busi 

ss affairs should be made during the evening, but, un- 
ortunately for Mr. Disston, his guests could not refrain 
from relating many pleasant anecdotes in connection 
with the relations which had existed between him, as the 
representative of the company, and his guests, who were 
uyers of goods. 


-_— 


ATLAS TACK COMPANY. 


TLAS TACK COMPANY will soon commence the 
erection of an extensive plant at Fairhaven, Mass., 
which will, it is expected, give employment to about 500 
hands. The plans of the new factory are now being con- 





sidered, and as soon as all details are arranged the work of 
‘onstruction will begin and be carried to a finish as quick- 
ly as possible. It is hoped to complete the plant by De- 
cember 1 next. The plant will consist of one large build- 
ing 220 feet wide by 500 feet long and be of one story 
and basement, except that 40 feet of the front end will 
be two stories. The entire floor area will be 5% acres. 
The roof will be of saw tooth construction. The second 
floor, 40 x 220 feet, will be utilized for office purposes. 
First floor under the office, a room of same area, will be 
for dressing room and bicycle storage for employees. 
The one-story portion of the plant will be divided by a 
partition running the entire length, one side being used 
for manufacturing and the other for finishing, packing 
and shipping goods. The basement will be used for 
storage of material and installation of shafting. No shaft- 
ing will appear above the floor to obstruct the light. 
Power will be furnished by severa] compound condensing 
engines with direct connected generators aggregating 
about 1000 horse-power and transmitted to motors dis- 
tributed throughout the mill. The entire plant is to be 

juipped with the most modern machinery and labor 
saving appliances. The plant will be electrically lighted. 

ee 


GRAPHITE PRODUCTIONS. 
HE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jer 
T sey City, N. J., have just issued a very handsom: 
talogve illustrating and describing their principal 


Graphite productions. Naturally the Dixon Crucibles are 


, 


given the place of honor, as being the company’s most 
nportant product. These are of numerous sizes and va 


rieties adapted for all requirements. Dixon's Anti-Flux 
Graphite for brazing, Plumbago Foundry Facings, 


Graphited Lubricants, Olled Graphite, Graphite Grease, 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


R 
Noting your mention in The Jron Age of the sign, 
“Cast Iron Sinks,” has brought to mind a sign shown 
by an Eastern merchant in another line, which reads: 


SHIRTS RETAILED. 


People talked about this sign, and I believe it brought 
some business. It would probably have been a better 
rade winner had it been written: 


SHIRTS RETAILED 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The pun is retained in this form and the additional 
impression of cheapness in price—not quality—is given. 
Perhaps some ingenious Hardware merchant may be 
able to apply this suggestion to appropriate wording. 


II. 

We do not know what articles give us the best re- 
turns when shown in our windows. Several have proven 
themselves particularly good. When we put in a bath- 
room display, we find that is good; when we put in a 
Range display, we find that is good; when we put in 
Parlor and Oil Stoves, making the heating display, we 
find that to be good; then sometimes we put in a lot of 
Tools, and we have found that to be good also. So you 
see it is hard for us to designate anything particularly 
ahead of the other. 


III. 

It is our aim to brush up and change our window dis- 
play each week as the season changes, always moving 
out some goods each time and putting in front new or 
special articles, thereby not changing all at one time. 


IV. 

We have placed a Tile Lined Refrigerator in our win- 
dow, throwing the door open at such an angle that the 
white tile attracts the attention of the people as they 
pass by. This has caused a number of people to stop and 
look and make inquiries, and anything else would have, 
at the proper season, attracted just as much attention 
had it been a little odd or unusual in its general makeup. 
Something new or strange is always the best as an at- 
traction. 





CHARLES MILLAR & SON COMPANY'S 
CATALOGUE. 


HARLES MILLAR & SON COMPANY, Utica, N. 
Y., have just issued a fine illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue of supplies for plumbers, water 
works, steam and gas fitters, contractors, engineers and 
mill owners. It is in compact form, cloth bound and has 
659 pages, each 74% x 5% inches. This company have 
two plants in Utica where they manufacture Lead Pipe 
and Soil Pipe and are largely interested in the Utica 
Pipe Foundry Company, who manufacture Cast Iron 
Gas and Water Pipe and Specials, for which goods they 
are the exclusive agents. The business was established 
in 1861 and incorporated under the present title January 
1. 1900. With the book they also send for the con 
venience of their customers, a book of printed order 
blanks, interleaved, so that carbon copies of orders can 
be preserved. 
—_ 

THE plant and business of the Dover Stamping Com- 
pany, Cambridgeport, Mass., as appears in an announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue, is offered for sale or the 
plant will be leased on favorable terms. It is in opera- 
tion and fully equipped with presses, stamps, dies and 
other machinery for general metal stamping work. 
This concern introduced the Dover Egg Beater and are 
well known to the trade throughout the country. 





June 6, 1901 


CULTIVATING SHOP WORK. 

E give below a copy of circular letter recently is- 
W sued by Theodore Crowell, Kane, Pa. The spe- 
cial object of the circular is to secure work for the plumb- 
ing and tin shops during the dull season. The circulars, 
which were signed by Mr. Crowell, were mailed to per- 
sons likely to have repair work to be done in the near fu- 
ture, particular attention being paid to those for whom 
little if any work has recently been done and who would 
probably be desirable customers: 


Kank, Pa., April 15, 1901. 
Did it Ever Occur to You? 


That the present is the best time to attend to Spouting, 
Leaky Roofs and little Repair Jobs ? 

If your house needs Spouting, if the old Spouting wants re 
pairs, or if the Furnace did not always work just right during 
the winter, we would like to attend to it Now. Perhaps you 
have noticed a leak in the Tin Roof, or something wrong with 
the Plumbing. It may be a small affair, but it is annoying. 
You expect to have it fixed some time, but for the present it is 
allowed to run along. 

The spring is the right season of the year to see to these 
little things, because, as the carpenters have just started work, 
there is not enough new work on hand to tax a tin and plumb- 
ing shop to its full capacity. At present, Plumbing and Tin 
Work can be done PROMPTLY, while, later on in the season, 
plumbers and tinners will be busy on new work. 

For prompt attention, thorough workmanship and best ma 
terials, call on the undersigned. 

Yours for business, 
THEO. CROWELL, 
The Hardware Man on the Corner 





TRADE ITEMS. 

THE New York office of the Fred. J. Meyers Mfg. 
Company, 127 Duane street, under the management 
of F. J. Mattison, has been removed to 105-107 Cham- 
bers street. A full line of Conductors’ and Ticket 
Punches will be carried in stock, together with an ade- 
quate stock of Sifters, Fly Traps, Corn Poppers, «c., 
from which to execute orders promptly. 

AvuGustus J. CORDIER, vice-president and general 
manager of the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company of 
New York, and Edward W. Ball, superintendent of the 
company’s plant at Woodhaven, L. L, have been visit- 
ing the concern’s mills at Harrisburg, Pa., which were 
recently enlarged. Still further extensions are contem- 
plated, including the erection of open hearth furnaces, 
for which estimates are now being received. A new 
electric light and power plant has just been installed by 
the company. The entire plant at Harrisburg is in full 
operation, and the whole output of Sheets and Tin 
Plates is being consumed ac the company’s Woodhaven 
factory as fast as it is turned out. 

RALPH L. SHAINWALD, president of the Standard 
Paint Company, New York, manufacturers of the P & B 
products, sails for Europe on the “ Fuerst Bismarck,” 
June 6, on a business trip, remaining abroad until Oc- 
tober. The sale of Ruberoid Roofing, P & B Paints and 
other of the P & B manufactures in Europe has grown 
so largely as to make imperative Mr. Shainwald’s trip 
across the briny for the purpose of still further enlarg- 
ing the European factory of the company and increasing 
the facilities which the company have for handling their 
foreign business. Mr. Shainwald will visit the com- 
pany’s branches at London, Paris, Berlin and Hamburg, 
as well as Liverpool, Belfast, Dundee, Glasgow, Brus- 
sels, Munich, Helsingsfors, Turin, Copenhagen, Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, Amsterdam, Vienna, Odessa and other 
European cities. 

ae ee ee 

Arthur A. Miller, who has had about 15 years’ ex- 
perience in the Hardware and House Furnishing Goods’ 
trade, the greater part of which time has been spent 
in the employ of Charles Weiland, New York City, and 
William Kline, who has been identified with the same 
line of business for about the same period in New Or- 
leans, La., have organized the Metropolitan Hardware 
Company, whose store is at 407 Magazine street, New 
Orleans. Mr. Miller has been doing a jobbing trade 
for the past year or two, and the new concern will 
push that trade exclusively. The company state that 
they receive job lots and auction goods daily. They 
have a New York office at 85 Warren street. 
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THE MILNER & KETTIG COMPANY. 


HE MILNER & KETTIG COMPANY, Birmingham, 
T Ala., have just taken possession of a very fine new 
building of their own design. Before describing the spe- 
cial features of the building, it may be remarked that 
the growth of this house appears to have been somewhat 
Similar to that of the iron city of Alabama, where they 
are situated. Fifteen years ago they commenced busi- 
ness on a single floor in the building at 7 Morris avenue. 
They remained there seven years, when they rented the 
whole of the building they have just vacated at the 
corner of Twentieth and Powell avenue. These 
premises, consisting of three floors, within the last two 
years, owing to increase of the 


street 


business, had become 
too small, and the company decided to erect a larger 
building of their own, equipping it in the most modern 
manner. The building is located at the southwest corner 
of Twentieth street and Railroad avenue, across the 
railroad tracks from the Union Passenger Station, hav- 
ing 106% feet front on Twentieth street and extending 
back on Railroad avenue 150 feet to an alley, by which 
three fronts for light and access are obtained. Inclusive 
of basement, there are six floors, containing nearly 100,- 
000 square feet. and first floor are de 
voted to the storage of engines, boilers and other heavy 
machinery. The local sales office and office of the 
shipping clerk are on the first floor. All of the remain- 
ing upper floors are taken up with the storage of Shelf 
Hardware, excepting the front part of the second floor, 
where are the general offices of the company, which are 
reached from the front entrance of the building by two 
ornamental stairways. On the railroad front are three 
large openings which can all be operated for the receipt 
or shipment of goods at the same time, either from 
the basement or first floor. Although near what is be 
coming the business center of the city, a team can be 
driven entirely around the four sides of the building. 
There is an overhead trolley system on the first floor for 
handling heavy machinery, by which one man can take 
a piece of machinery weighing 10,000 pounds off a car 
and place it anywhere in the building or on a dray out- 
side. There is an elevator for the raising of goods and 
another for the lowering of them for shipment. The com- 
pany do a trade over the whole of the Southern States, 
and to insure ready delivery of goods at any point have 
a warehouse in Savannah, Ga., and another in Memphis, 
Tenn., where a stock of their various lines is always car- 
ried. With the enlarged facilities now possessed by the 
house, it is confidently expected that a materially in- 
creased business will be done. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, W. H. Kettig; vice-president, W. J. 
Milner, and secretary and treasurer, H. K. Milner. 


The basement 





R. T. SEMMES & CO.’S DINNER. 


HUE third annual dinner of R. T. Semmes & Co., Sa- 
T vannah, Ga., was tendered to their employees on 
the 20th ult. at the De Soto Hotel. The dining room 
was brilliantly lighted and beautifully decorated with 
flowers and choice plants. The table, which was in the 
shape of the letter V, and emblematic of one of their 
leading brands of goods, was very exquisite with decora- 
tions of ferns, smilax and La France roses. The menu 
was an excellent one. Embossed on the front cover of 
the tastefully printed menu cards was a design embody- 
ing the trade-mark of one of their brands. One feature 
of the occasion was the presentation of a handsome prize 
to the most successful contestant in the sale of a certain 
line of goods. Most of those present responded to toasts, 
in which reference was frequently made to the cordial 
relations that exist between employers and employees. 
Mr. Semmes acted as toastmaster, and in the course of 
his remarks took occasion to refer to the pending appli- 
cation for a charter of the Semmes Hardware Company, 
the incorporators being R. T. Semmes, Jno. Flannery, 
Joseph L. Burr and J. Arthur Moncrief. At the adjourn- 
ment a toast to the success of the new firm was drunk 
by all present with feelings of enthusiasm and nothing 
but words of praise for the splendid entertainment. 
Those present included R. T. Semmes, J. A. Moncrief, 
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J. L. Burr, L. Taylor, J. C. Bates, J. W. 
Acosta, McGregor Mayo, J. G. 
J. G. Williams, J. 
gal, B. W. 


Sparks, W. I. 
Vincent, J. O. McBride, 
L. Lightsey, G. M. Steed, E. W. Dele- 
Morel, Newnan Hicks. . 
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COMPLIMENTARY DINNER. 


N the 23d ult. the Executive Committee of the Na- 
0 tional Hardware Association, which was in session 
at Atlantic City, was tendered a dinner by Samuel Diss- 
ton of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia. This was 
the first time the Executive Committee had met in this 
section of the country. The sessions of the committee 
were held in the annex of the Hotel Brighton. 

The dinner was given at the Hotel Roman, and in 
addition to the following officers of the association, and 
members of the Executive Committee, John Bindley, 
president; Richard W. Shapleigh, first vice-president; 
Brace Hayden, second vice-president; T. James Fernley, 
secretary-treasurer; Samuel A. Bigelow, W. R. 3elknap, 
R. A, Kirk, P. E. Strauss, John A. Koch, J. D. Moore 
and William W. Supplee, there were present Fayette R. 
Plumb and Harry C. Disston and George Koon, both 
the latter of Henry Disston & Sons, and who were in 
charge of the details of the dinner. 

The decorations were superb and the menu most ex- 
cellent. After the and cigars each gentleman 
present made a few remarks, many referring to the pleas- 
ant relations with Mr. Disston, which were of many 
years standing. Nearly all of the guests had been doing 
business with Henry Disston & Sons for a period of 30 
to 40 years, Samuel Disston’s connection with the con- 
cern dating back 52 years. 


coffee 


The toastmaster announced that no allusions to busi- 
ness affairs should be made during the evening, but, un- 
fortunately for Mr. Disston, his guests could not refrain 
from relating many pleasant anecdotes in connection 
with the relations which had existed between him, as the 
representative of the company, and his guests, who were 


buyers of goods. 
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ATLAS TACK COMPANY. 


TLAS TACK COMPANY will soon commence the 
erection of an extensive plant at Fairhaven, Mass., 
which will, it is expected, give employment to about 500 
hands. The plans of the new factory are now being con- 
sidered, and as soon as all details are arranged the work of 
construction will begin and be carried to a finish as quick- 
ly as possible. It is hoped to complete the plant by De- 
cember 1 next. The plant will consist of one large build- 
ing 220 feet wide by 500 feet long and be of one story 
and basement, except that 40 feet of the front end will 
be two stories. The entire floor area will be 5% acres. 
The roof will be of saw tooth construction. The second 
floor, 40 x 220 feet, will be utilized for office purposes. 
First floor under the office, a room of same area, will be 
for dressing room and bicycle storage for employees. 
The one-story portion of the plant will be divided by a 
partition running the entire length, one side being used 
for manufacturing and the other for finishing, packing 
and shipping goods. The basement will be used for 
storage of material and installation of shafting. No shaft- 
ing will appear above the floor to obstruct the light. 
Power will be furnished by several compound condensing 
engines with direct generators aggregating 
about 1000 horse-power and transmitted to motors dis- 
tributed throughout the mill. The entire plant is to be 
equipped with the modern machinery and labor 
saving appliances. The plant will be electrically lighted. 
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GRAPHITE PRODUCTIONS. 

HE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jer- 

sey City, N. J., have just issued a very handsome 
illustrating and describing their principal 
Graphite productions. Naturally the Dixon Crucibles are 
given the place of honor, as being the company’s most 
important product. These are of numerous sizes and va- 
rieties adapted for all requirements. Dixon’s Anti-Flux 
Graphite for brazing, Plumbago Foundry Facings, 
Graphited Lubricants, Oiled Graphite, Graphite Grease, 
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Graphite Cycle Lubricants and Dixon’s Graphitoleo for 
especially fine bearing parts occupy the next few pages, 
followed by Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint for metal work 
of all kinds, furnished in olive green, black, dark red and 
slate colors. Among other goods included are Dixon’s 
Graphite Pipe Joint Compound and Belt Dressing, Dix- 
on’s Carburet of Iron Stove Polish and Stove Cement for 
the repairing of broken stove or range linings. A number 
of pages are devoted to Dixon’s American Graphite Pen- 
cils, the catalogue closing with Slate Pencils in wood and 
Felt Erasive Rubbers. 
—~ —-—_—___ 


REDUCED PASSENGER RATES TO NEW 
YORK. 


HE Merchants’ Association of New York have been 
notified by the Trunk Line Association that their 
application for reduced rates for buyers who desire to 
come to New York during what is known as the fall 
buying season has been granted. 

The conceded rates apply to the territory from the 
New England boundary line, west to Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
and Wheeling, W. Va., being one fare and one-third for 
the round trip, subject to the conditions under which 
similar rates have been granted in the past. 

The territory between Buffalo and Pittsburgh, west 
to the Mississippi River and south to the Ohio River, is 
under the jurisdiction of the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion. Now that the rates have been granted by the initial 
lines leading into New York, a similar application will be 
made to the Central Passenger Association, whose head- 
quarters are at Chicago. 

Applications have already been made to the other 
railroad associations of the country, known as the New 
England Passenger Association, covering the New Eng- 
land territory; the Southeastern Passenger Association, 
covering the territory east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Ohio rivers; the Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion, having jurisdiction over Texas, Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma, and the Western Passenger Association, con- 
trolling traffic organizations west of Chicago and north- 
west of St. Louis. 


ii 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE McCray REFRIGERATOR & CoLpD STORAGE Com- 
PANY, Kendalville, Ind., and 55 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago: Catalegue No. 36 gives a description of the com- 
pany’s lines which use the McCray patent system of re- 
frigeration. The walls of these lines of Refrigerators are 
well insulated with mineral wool and special Refrigerator 
paper. These are all lined with either white encaustic 
tile or odorless wood, zinc not being used. The cata- 
logue contains 31 illustrations of the company’s goods, 
comprising both tile Jined and wood lined Refrigerators. 
It also contains an illustration and description of their 
modern residence Refrigerator, which is made to order 
in any size, and is iced from the outside. 





STOWELL Mra. Company, 114-134 Culver avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J.: A little pamphlet setting forth the 
merits of a “cheap, durable and acid proof roofing for 
mills, factories, farm buildings, foundries, railroad build- 
ings, warehouses, stables, &c.” Illustrations are given 
showing how the company’s Ready Graveled Asphalt 
Roofing is made, and directions are presentéd for laying 
Gravel Asphalt and Mineral Rubber Finished Roofings. 


THE WILLOUGHBY ForRK & Mrc. Company, Wil- 
longhby, Ohio: Special illustrated catalogue of their Coke, 
Coal, Ballast, Sugar Beet, Cotton Seed, Sluice, Tanners’, 
Oyster and Vegetable Scoop Forks for the season of 
1901. 


F. M. Bower & Co., 165 Chambers street, New York: 
Illustrated descriptive catalogue of Tin, Iron, Copper and 
Wooden Ware articles and utensils used by bakers, pastry 
cooks, confectioners, &c., in hotels, restaurants, clubs and 
similar places. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, Worces- 
ter, Mass.: “ Center Shots at Short Range ”’ is the title of 
a very attractively printed booklet just issued by the 
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company in which their line of H. & R. Guns and Re- 
volvers are illustrated and described. The company em- 
phasize the safety and reliability of the Fire Arms thus 
shown. 

EAGLE Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: A number 
of sheets for insertion in their catalogue, volume 18. 
They relate to Post Office Box and other Locks, Friction 
Toilet Hinges, Number and Name Clips, Brass and 
Bronze Label Holders, &e. 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Albany Hardware Company, a corporation with a 
capital of $10,000, have succeeded Hopkins Bros., Al- 
bany, Ore., in the retail Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stove, Tinware, Agricultural Implement and Sporting 
Goods business. 





Greiner-Ricketts Hardware Company have lately 
embarked in business at Orange, Va., handling Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Sporting Goods, Sash, Doors, &e. 


C. Nelsen bas recently commenced the Hardware, 
Stove and Sporting Goods business in Salix, Iowa. 


J. W. Lewis & Sons, Yates Center, Kan., while the 
business at that point has been very satisfactory, have 
disposed of their branch Hardware store in Garnett. 


M. M. Justus has sold out his half interest in the 
Hardware business at Bluffton, Ind., and the style will 
hereafter be Rogers & Cole. 


Kingston Hardware Company, John W. Johnston, 
proprietor, Kingston, Mo., have lately embarked in busi- 
ness, carrying a general line of Hardware as well as 
Farm Machinery and Buggies and Wagons. 


The Hardware and Stove business of Mertes & 
Krupp, Toledo, Ohio, will be continued under the same 
style, Mrs. Josephine J. Mertes buying the half interest 
owned by the late John P. Mertes. 


J. W. Ryan has lately purchased the Hardware, Tin- 
ware, Stove and Sporting Goods stock of Ellis Bros., 
Salem, S. D., and will continue the business at the old 
stand. 


John Myers has lately commenced the retailing of 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Agricultural Imple- 
ments in Comanche, Ind. Ter. 


Allen & Howe is the style of a new firm at Oxford- 


ville, Wis. They are dealers in Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware. 


Holliday & Vincent are successors to Holliday & Jef- 
fers at Amery, Wis. 


Ditz & Mooney Hardware Company are successors 
to the Clarion Hardware Company, Clarion, Pa. They 
are increasing the stock thus acquired, which comprises 
a general line of Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 
Buggies, Wagons and Oil Well and Mill Supplies. 


Carrollton Hardware Company have succeeded Bla- 
lock & Roop Hardware Company, Carrollton, Ga., and 
will continue the wholesale and retail business in Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Agricultural Implements, Glass Ware, 
Crockery, &c. The company advise us that they dis- 
count all bills. 


The Gallup Hardware Company are now conducting 
the business formerly carried on by B. C. Gallup, Port 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Marquette Hardware Company, Marquette, Mich., 
have removed to larger and more commodious quarters 


Ed. C. Brown has purchased the Hardware business 
of Pearce & Huntley, Branchport, N. Y. 
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Lucius Fender Hardware Company is the style of a 
concern recently organized at Breckinridge, Texas. 


John T. Seyler has disposed of his Hardware business 
at Twin Bridge, Mont., to Twin Bridge Lumber Com- 
pany. 


W. S. Maupin has lately engaged in the Hardware 
line at Blue Jacket, Ind. Ter. 


M. H. Osgoodby, who has been the buyer and general 
manager of the Osgoodby Hardware Company, Nunda, 
N. Y., for the past seven and a half years, has bought out 
the business and will carry it on hereafter under his own 
name. 


W. J. Courtney & Co., Springville, Iowa, have suc- 
ceeded W. J. Courtney in the Hardware business. 


W. S. Cox is successor to W. S. Cox & Co., Silver 
City, N. M., wholesale and retail Hardware, Agricultural 
Implements, Stoves, Tinware, Saddlery, Furniture, &c. 


Robert Nicholson has disposed of his Hardware busi- 
ness in Gibbs, Mo., to T. A. Nicholson. 


McKown, Norton & Co., Ogden, Utah, have bought 
the Haruware part of the stock formerly carried by 
Browning Bros. Company and removed it to their store. 


Webster E. Peavey has succeeded Sorenson & Bullis, 
at McIntire, Iowa. 


C. A. Newberry, wholesale and retail Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Plumbing, &c., Alliance, Neb., has recently put 
in a large amount of the Warren Hardware Shelving. 
As appears by a photograph sent us by Mr. Newberry, 
the attractiveness of the store has thus been greatly 
enhanced. We also have photographs showing the 
store, 18 x 40, one story, in which he embarked in busi- 
mess in Alliance ten years ago, and the front of his pres- 
ent building, 25 x 130 feet in dimensions, two stories and 
basement. Mr. Newberry also occupies a brick ware- 
house, 50 x 150 feet, and advises us that at the present 
time he is carrying a $30,000 stock. 


Florida Hardware Company, Jacksonville, Fla., have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $64,000. The 
business is principally wholesale, but some retailing is 
also done. 


The Mickle-Burgher Hardware Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas, have been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000. They will carry on the wholesale business in 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Sporting Goods, Buggies, Wagons, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Bay State Tap and Die Company. 


Bay State Tap & Die Company, Taunton, Mass., re- 
cently organized, advise us that they will commence 
shipping taps early in June and expect soon thereafter 
to have a complete line of taps and dies. 





Punches, Screw Drivers and Shears. 

The Bridgeport Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., in 
@ new catalogue just issued, showing a number of hard- 
ware specialties, emphasize the introduction of a num- 
ber of new goods, now made by them. Among these are 
the Trump card punch, made entirely of steel, han- 
dle and jaw in one piece and nickeled. Another article 
is a No. 10 sewing machine screw driver, with solid steel 
blade 1% inches long, having a light beechwood handle. 
In connection with the various other kinds and styles of 
gcrew drivers they are also making larger sizes. The 
company have also introduced the Waldorf steel laid 
straight trimmers, and will soon be in a position to sup- 
ply a full line of bent trimmers, barbers’ and bankers’ 
shears. These shears have fine quality steel faces welded 
to malleable backs and are warranted. The blades are 


nickeled and the handles enameled. Other additions in- 
clude Steelon shears, made from a special composition 
metal with steel adjusting screw, new style handle, and 
Argyle, Ideal, Blue Bell and Star brands of trimmers of 
improved quality. The company refer to their finely 
lighted polishing rooms and largely increased facilities 
in their new factory for special work in the shear line 
and the manufacture of metal specialties of all kinds, 
especially for the execution of large contracts promptly 
for goods of this general character. They have made 
no advances, while in some instances reductions in 
prices are noted. 


Jennings’ New A 7 1-2 Hand Saw. 


C. BE. Jennings & Co., 101 Reade street, New York, 
have issued booklet No. 3 of a series illustrating and 
describing various lines of fine mechanics’ tools of their 
manufacture. This booklet is entitled “ Narrow and 
Pointed,” and illustrates Jennings’ New A 7% hand 
saw. The feature of this saw is that it is 6 inches wide 
at the butt and 1% inches at the point, is-made of the 
best refined spring steel, ground four gauges thin on 
the back, full beveled and set, has carved and full pol- 
ished handle and four improved brass screws. It can be 
furnished in 16 to 28 inch lengths, rising by 2 inches, 
with a varying number of teeth to the inch according 
to the length of the blade. An important point made 
by the manufacturer is that a saw worn down by con- 
stant use becomes valuable to the owner, partly because 
it can be used for many purposes where a full width 
saw is unwieldy. The booklets are for free distribution 
by dealers, either with the manufacturer’s name on or 
their own imprint, as the dealer chooses, for which no 
charge is made. 


— eee 
Original Measuring Spoons. 
Enterprise Mfg. Company, Everett, Mass., are the 


makers of the Original measuring spoons here illus- 
trated. The three sizes eyeleted together, as shown in 





Fig. 1.—Original Measuring Spoon. 


Fig. 1, can be used as seen in Fig 2 to accurately meas- 
ure liquids named in cooking receipts, the three spoons 
having a capacity of one-quarter, one-half and three- 
quarter teaspoonful, by the use of which units any de- 
sired proportion can be quickly and correctly obtained. 





Fig. 2.—Method of Using Spoon. 


These spoons are graduated to 15, 30 and 45 drops, re- 
spectively, the ordinary teaspoonful, although supposed 
to hold 60 drops, often varying in size. 
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Ornamented Rim Locks. 


Russell 
street, 
duced 
which 


& Erwin Mfg. Company, 43-47 Chambers 
New York, and New Britain, Conn., have intro- 
an innovation in the production of rim locks, 
heretofore have been plainly finished in black 
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Fig. 1.—Century Design Two-Bolt Rim Lock. 


japan. Krench lock makers have produced ornamental 
rim locks artistic in character and some American con- 
cerns have also, but the latter as special goods and not 
as regular articles of trade. With a view to breaking 
this dead level of uniformity, the company have adapted 
their well known Century design to a line of rim locks 
which are made both upright and horizontal and finished 
in Kahala bronze as well as bronze plated. Especial 
mention is made of the bronze plated style. The pol- 
ished relief of the surfaces contrasts strikingly with the 








Fig. 2.—Style of Key for Lock. 


darker background, so that the ornamentation is thrown 
out boldly. It is believed the introduction of this type 
of locks will give new interest to a class of goods here- 
tofore commonplace, especially as aside from their nov- 
elty they afford a good profit to the dealer. They are 
made with iron bolts and iron keys and brass bolts and 
steel keys, both in two and three bolt styles. 


—_—_——_————_>— 


The Fox All Steel Pulley No. 10. 


The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have added to their line of steel sash pulleys the one 
shown herewith. It is provided with a 2-inch wheel, and 





Fig. 1—The For Ali Steel Pulley No. 10. 


inay be used either in four-hole mortises made by boring 
from 13-16-inch holes in line with a 5%-inch center with a 
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single bit, or by means of the company’s quadruple bit, 
which bores the four holes in one operation. It is also 
stated that 2 straight side machine mortise may be used 
if desired, which is made by the ordinary oscillating bit 
pulley mortising machine, the machine mortise being 
13-16 x 2 1-16 inches in size. It is explained that from the 
character of the face of the pulley shell the pulley will 
present the same appearance, whether in a four-hole or in 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Pulley No. 10. 


a straight side mortise. The steel disks making up the 
wheel are secured together by the company’s patent 
durable shouldered steel bushing, which, it is shown, pro- 
vides a smooth, durable bearing for the wheel on the 
axle. The shell of the pulley is designed for extra dura- 
bility and rigidity, and as it may be inserted in either 
style of mortise it is adapted to general use. The com- 
pany are issuing a new catalogue of their pulleys, in- 
cluding the new No. 10. 


-_— 
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Rapid Motion Health Treadle. 





Slotkin & Praglin, 145-147 Mulberry street, New 
York, have adapted their Sharer improved rapid motion 
health treadle, originally intended for operating sew- 
ing machines, to a large number of new mechanical 





Sharer Rapid Motion Health Treadle. 


uses, one of which, here illustrated, is used in connee- 
tion with an emery and bufting wheel. The illustration 
shows the motive power complete with table, drawers 
and necessary mechanism for revolving the wheels, 
although primarily they supply the treadle without 
cabinet work or machinery to be operated. Ordinarily 
it {s sold as a complete set of iron work, legs, brace and 
working parts ready to receive any mechanism and cabi- 
net work. The treadles proper have a swinging or pen- 
dulum motion, to which the whole strength of the legs 
may be applied, using one or both feet. A continuous 
positive motion is given to the driving shafts by multi- 
plying gear that gives 30 to 1, and the revolutions are 
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always in one direction, treadles being furnished to pro- 
duce revolutions in eitlier of two directions at a maxi- 
mum speed of 4600 revolutions per minute, which can 
be stopped almost instantly from full speed by a brake. 
The revolutions are always in either of two directions, 
according to the arrangement of the working gear, some 
requirements being in one direction, while others are 
in an opposite one. There is no dead center. This sys- 
tem of motive power is recommended by the manufac- 
turers for operating almost any kind of light foot driven 
machinery. They are equipped to furnish to specifica- 
tions numberless small machines in connection with the 
treadles, although the mechanic can fit his own or spe- 
cial machinery to the power. When the fly wheel is in 
the center it is incased as seen in the cut, but treadles 
can be furnished with fly wheels at the side which are 
not covered. Some of the machines driven by this style 
of power are small lathes, engravers’ routers, small 
drill presses, circular, scroll, fret and jig saws, polishing 
and buffing wheels, small printing presses, &c., while 
this form of power is also suitable for dentists’ use, 
spool winding and kindred uses. 


a 


Automatic Blind Hinges. 


Hale & Benjamin, Greenfield, Mass., are manufactur- 
ing the automatic blind hinges for wood structures here 
illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the surface hinge, and Fig. 2 
the flush hinge, the latter permitting the blind to lie 





Fig. 1.—Automatic Surface Blind Hinge. 


close to the house when open. The hinges have oil tem- 
pered steel springs, warranted by the manufacturers 
not to break, and steel case hardened collars. When 
these hinges are used no other fastenings are required 
to hold the blind open, half open or shut. No catches 
are necessary on the window sill to interfere with out- 
side screens. Another advantage is that outside or storm 





Fig. 2.—Automatic Flush Blind Hinge. 


windows can be put on without removing the blinds. 
In fitting the flush hinge the hole for the barrel should 
be so bored that the last half of the cylinder must be 
driven in, making a snug fit, which is then held securely 


in place by a screw, the surface hinge being put on en- 
tirely with screws. This concern also make the Streeter 
automatic hinge for brick buildings, embodying some 
what similar principles. 

- —_> 


Paper Shell Reloading Implements. 





The Ideal Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., are put- 
ting on the market devices for reloading smokeless 
powder paper shells, as herewith illustrated. Implement 
No. 1 is designed to reform the shell to its original shape 








Paper Shell Reloading Implements. 


and size. It is explained that one trouble heretofore ex- 
perienced in reloading paper shells has been that the 
shells were expanded, especially at the metallic portion, so 
that they would not enter the chamber of the gun freely. 
When the expanded shell is driven in and out of the die 
No. 1, it is stated that it will be reformed to its original 
shape and size. The manufacturers remark that the 
greatest annoyance experienced has been in seating the 
wads. It is stated that after paper shells have been 
crimped and fired the muzzle of the shell is left soft and 
out of true, so that it is impossible to seat proper sized 
wads on the charges without tearing or distorting the 
muzzle of the shell. The shell receiver, No. 2, may be 
used, it is remarked, in connection with the Ideal loading 
machine, to overcome this trouble. The cone shaped 
iingers are made of light spripg brass, and extend down- 
ward within the shell, so that the wads ¢an slip easily 
on the metallic surface, and be seated on the charge, as 
required. When the muzzle of the shell is turned with 
a round crimp the cartridge, it is remarked, will be found 
to be as good as new. The implements will be made for 
10, 12 and 16 gauge only. 
Jliinicicaideens 


Lever Belt Punch, 


Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers street, New York, have 
just put on the market the No. 211 lever belt punch here 
illustrated. It is 10 inches long over all, has a fine tool 
steel cutter 44-inch in diameter and the handles and 
frame are malleable iron. It is designed for heavy sole 











Lever Belt Punch. 


leather belting, which is cut with ease owing to the pow- 
erful leverage and quality of the cutter. It can also be 
used in connection with rubber belting, of light, medium 
and heavy grades. 
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The Taintor Positive Saw Set No, 1900. 


The accompanying cuts illustrate improvements 
recently made by the Taintor Mfg. Company, 9-15 Mur- 
ray street, New York, in their Positive saw set. In Fig. 1 
the saw set is shown in its improved form. A single 
spring has been substituted for the two springs to operate 
the punch and handles. In this connection the lower 
handle has been simplified in construction. The arrange- 





Fig. 1.—The Taintor Positive Saw Set No. 1900. 


ment of the punch has also been improved, so that it 
can now be easily taken out and replaced. The punch 
swings on a rivet, passing through the frame, and can be 
taken out by unhooking it from the rivet and passing it 
back between the handles, by first removing the spring 
and anvil and spreading the handles. In use the lower 
handle carries the punch, which forces the tooth of the 
saw against the face and side of the anvil, which is 





Fig. 2.—The Taintor Saw Set Anvil. 


shown in Fig. 2. The upper handle clamps the saw 
against the lower side of the anvil, and also holds the 
tooth so it cannot slip while the bending is being done. 
Consequently the finest teeth may be set near their 
points. The difference in the thickness of different saws 
is provided for automatically. The anvil has ten sides, 





Fig. 3.—Front View of Taintor Saw Set. 


each giving a different set, while the faces are of three 
lengths placed in lettered divisions. The only adjust- 
ment necessary is placing the face of the anvil giving the 
desired setting in front of the punch, and when so placed 
it cannot slip. Any setting may be repeated an indefi- 
nite number of times, because a given face of the anvil 
will always give the saw the same set. For this reason 
the tool is called the Positive. A front view of the set 
is given in Fig. 3, showing a saw in position. The set 
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is light, strong and durable, nicely finished in nickel plate, 
and is guaranteed in all parts. It is made entirely of 
steel; the anvil and punch of the best tool steel, and the 
frame and handles of rolled steel. 


-_ 
———_—— 





Ferguson Electric Light Bracket. 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, 
New York, have just put on the market the Ferguson 
adjustable electric light bracket, as here illustrated. It 
is suitable for any style or size of roll top desk or up- 
right piano, and can be fastened to the wood work with- 
out using screws or nails. The reflector can be placed 
at any desired angle to protect the eyes from an in- 
jurious glare. It is ornamental in appearance, the finish 
being enamel and nickel. Other characteristics referred 








Ferguson Adjustable Electric Light Bracket. 


to by the manufacturers are its simplicity in construc- 
tion and operation, ease with which it is quickly ad- 
justed, no springs to make an imperfect contact or get 
out of order, and the moderate price at which it is sold. 
The cut illustrates a few of the many angles possible 
with this bracket. 


ee 


Warren’s Axe and Scythe Stand. 


The accompanying cuts represent a scythe and axe 
stand offered by the J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The stand is adapted to hold and display 
scythes and handled axes, each in their season. It is 
mounted on casters, and is referred to as neat, attract- 








Warren’s Ave and Scythe Stand. 


ive and strongly made. A stand for this purpose has 
been made by the company for some years, but as now 
constructed embodies new features. 
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The Household [angle No. 21. 


Herewith illustrated is a household cold mangle, man- 
ufactured by the Lawson Novelty Company, 115 Lake 
street, Chicago, Il. The mangle is designed for do- 
mestic use. The machine is constructed with a strong 
coil spring at the end of the rolls. The shaft of the up 
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coating of ice or snow, where ordinary skating would 
be out of the question. 


or 


The Darby Door Lock and Adjuster. 


The accompanying illustration represents a door lock 
and adjuster put on the market by P. J. Conroy, Phila- 





The House hold 


per roll revolves on sliding journals so that the rolls may 
adjust themselves to the varying thickness of the goods. 
The mangle is geared to run smoothly and easily, and is 
supplied with an adjustable crank which can be made 
longer or shorter. The pressure between the rollers can 
be adjusted, it is explained, up to 700 pounds by the aid 
of the hand wheels above the coil springs. The mangle 
is so made that it can be readily attached to a table or 
shelf, and is made reversible so that it can be operated 
by either the right or left hand. The rollers are 4 inches 
in diameter, 24 inches long, and the machine occupies a 
floor space 15 x 30 inches. 


—_— 
— 


Bob Sled Extension Skate. 





The Union Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., 
New York office with Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers 
street, have just put on the market for the coming sea- 
son a bob sled skate for children, as here shown. The 
peculiarity of this skate which distinguishes it from 
similar skates previously on the market is that it is of 
an extension pattern, so that but a single size is re- 
quired, the minimum and maximum lengths being 6 
and 9 inches, respectively. It has two runners set wide 
apart, the advantage of which is apparent with children 


Uangle No. 21 


delphia, Pa. The device can be used upon either right 
or left hand door, and can be adjusted at any notch on 
the bar. It is self locking and is referred to as being ad- 
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The Darby Door Lock and Adjuster. 


mirably adapted to bedroom or outside doors, either 


single or double, as it keeps doors stationary and allows 
free ventilation. 
—__ 


The East End Hardware Company, Ironton, Ohio, 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 


Bob Sled Extension Skate. 


learning to skate, the unusual strain upon the ankles 
being entirely relieved. Such a skate can also be used 
by children under certain conditions on smooth side- 
walks and asphalted streets, &c., when there is a thin 


They handle Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 
The corporation is composed mainly of former employees 
of Hutsinpillar & Sheridan. 








bo 


The Reka Cash Register. 






The Whiting Mfg. Company, Northboro, Mass., have 
added to their line the cash register shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. The check system, it is re- 
marked, has been so perfected that the check exhibits 
ihe transactiou, adds an amount corresponding to the 

cenomination of the check and opens the cash drawer. 

The four check compartments are equivalent to four 
} columns in cash book, the first column being for cents 
ihe second for tens of cents, the next for dollars and the 
fourth for tens of dollars. Thus it is necessary to use 
checks of only nine different denominations, but each 
egister is supplied with four checks of each denomina- 
tion to enable the operator to record an amount where 
all the figures are of the same denomination, as, for in- 
stance, $99.99. When a sale is to be recorded checks are 
selected from the supply rack to represent the amount of 
the sale, for example, $98.65, as shown in the cuts. This 
requires four checks—9, 8, 6 and 5—which are inserted 





- 5 in their respective slots. Then the handle, at the right 
mn of the register, is moved forward, which brings the 


checks to the position shown. Recording even dollars or 
tens of dollars requires only one check. Each check as 
it passes through the register adds an amount to the 
counter corresponding to the denomination, opens the 
cash drawer and is then discharged into a tray ready to 
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Fig. 1.—The Reka Cash Register. 


be used again. It will record and add every transaction, 
it is stated, from 1 cent to $99.99. Records of depart- 
ments or clerks’ sales are autographically recorded on the 
detail slip, it is pointed out, the strip automatically mov- 
ing forward each time the register is operated, carrying 
the previous records under a glass, where the last 15 
transactions are shown. It is stated that purchases made 
from different departments, but paid for as one sale, can 
be recorded in each department, yet adding and exhibit- 
ing the total amount, which operation, it is claimed, is 
peculiar to this register. To open the cash drawer for 
change, &c., a ‘“ No Sale” key is employed with a counter 
attached. Paid Out,” “ Received on Account” and 
“ Charge” entries are readily recorded. The register is 





+ adapted to all classes of business, as various styles of 
14 ruling and headings are arranged to suit the wishes of 
RF each purchaser without making any change in the ma- 
TR chine. It is pointed out that the register is not only 
1 : adapted to the use of hardware dealers, but that it may 
Bik be kept in stock and sold by them, as an assortment of 
ia | various styles is not necessary to meet requirements. 
‘ 
th, 
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Che registers are also arranged for all currencies with a 
irifling change, including the pounds, shillings and pence 
of the English currency. The mechanical working parts 
of the register are of metal, for which the makers claim 
simplicity, strength and durability; also that the register 
is constructed in a thorough manner. The practical 
working of the register has received a large amount of 
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Fig. 2.—Check Receiving Drawer of Register Removed, Showing 
the Counters. 


attention, while the case is of decorated oak, designed to 

harmonize with the most elaborately fitted establish- 

ment. The register is sold at a comparatively low price 

and is guaranteed by the manufacturers for two years. 
See eee 


Automobile Initial Hanger. 





Charles E. Miller, 97-191 Reade street, New York, 
dealer in everything to build automobiles and bicycles, 
has just put on the market an initial hanger, as here 
illustrated. This hanger, made from highly finished grain 
leather in black, has aluminum letters 3 inches high, 


/ brightly polished and riveted to the leather, which is 


then folded and sewed around the edge and fitted with 


— two eyelets, as shown in the illustration, for fastening 


the hanger on back of seat or body of an automobile. 
-This hanger is regularly made in two sizes—for two 
letters 5 x S inches and three letters 5 x 12 inches. The 
use of such a device was made compulsory in this State 





Initial Hanger for Automobiles. 


by a law signed by the Governor April 25, 1901, compel- 
ling every owner of an automobile to carry his initials 
as referred to above. 

L. D. Scott Implement & Buggy Company are suc- 
cessors to C. Scott & Son, Vincennes, Ind. They have 
lately moved to a new building at 26 and 28 North Sec- 
ond street, which is 40 feet wide and 160 feet long, two 
stories and basement. In the construction of the build- 
ing provision has been made for a fine show window. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JUNE 4, 
General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goois | 


—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain- 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 


facturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and broken pack 
ages often command higher prices, 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


while lower prices are 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are | 
responsible for their correctness. 


They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower mor being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means | 
Thus 3314 @331; &10% 
price of the goods in question ranges from 334¢ per cent. dis- 


of the symbol @, 


signifies that the 


count to 8314 and 10 per cent discount. 





Rauctore Blind— 


pomerits, # doz. $3.00.. ~-33}4@38)481 0% 
Lb inbnhke sn seveesseesnanaecanevaat 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blin ae 


Window — 
Ives’ Patent......... 
Taplin’s Perfection. . 
Ammunition—Ssee Cape, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 








Eagle Anvils.........0-.+.0+ # b TH4@7%e 
Hay-Budden, Mg scogegeecee cet NGO 4e 
Horseshoe brand, V enge. Uqg@gOe 
GamMSOB. .ccccccscescece -B@n7 ¢ 
Trenton, Wrought ] 
Imported— 
Pastas We as cncescionnnccccne 9' <@o%e 
Anvll, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00.............6. 208 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &c. 


Aprons, Slacksmiths'’— 
Hull Bros, Co. 


Lots of 1 duz...... SbdeRebbdehensseres 25% 
Smat.er Lots......... ececcecceces o....80% 
Lots Of 3 dOZ......0+c0-sseeee wtbniees 30% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com, Louble Spur,...... --70@. .% 
boring Machine Augers.. 
Gude 104 106 D104 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist. . +000. GU @600 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern: 

Auger Bits.... ..... - 50 1085@60% 
Ford’s Auger and ‘Oar See AVR UE 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits. ubepee ce sancelel 
Cc. &. Jennings & Co.: 

No. Lu ext, lip. R. Jennings list... ee 


o. 30. 
Russell Jennings’. 25. bez: »% 
L’Hommedieu Car Bitsi5. é1é@ ide loas 5% 
Mayhew’s Count! sink Bits 45% 
Pugu’s Black 
Pugh’s . ennings’ Pattern 
Sneli’s Auger bits........... ee 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits............. 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist........... 60% 


K. Jennings’ List 





SOR e Ree ee Ht Rees Been ew eeeeeeeee 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List ....cccecseces 65 Q@E5ERSS 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 ..... 50&10% 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, . 1, e 
doz., 226; No. 2, $15........ 5UKLOS 
Cc. ad pone & Co., Steer’s Pat..... 3359% 
IIIS cada Us pete vssidcsnamicsusshunessad 60% 
Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 
German Pattern...... gro. $3.25@4.50 
Double Cut, makers’ lists 
5085 @GI0410% 
Hollow Augers— 
red whetanetie per doz. $11.00@11.50 


New Putenteccccccce Bb atoe 
CU ccnsposhtbe s0Guivencieasetecan 2 
Wee IE, s cavesbidas covcave. cat 25% 
F Ship Augers and Bits— 
DOR inteseenssiadbcuteeass soon occeces ++ -408 
CTT cane onta: ovagveencecs orvcccescces sAOS 
Cc. * Jennings & Co.: 

L’Hommedieu’s ......6..ceeeeeeeL5X19S 
WEEE cnuenes s0ék0 abethssdvitaniovid 4 
Awl Seasia, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 


Brad a 
Haindlec eeececccne 0. $2.76: I 
Unhandled, Siisitdered. gro.é Spine 
Onhandled, Patent,....gro. 66@70e 
Peg Auls: 
U nhandled, Patent....gro. 81@34¢ 
U nhandled, Shouldered.gro. 06@70e 
Scratch Avs: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@4.00 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11. 50@ 12. 00 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 


Axes-- 
First Quality, best brands.$5.50@5.75 
First Quality, other brands$é. 25@5.50 
Jobbers’ Specias Brands: 
Good Quali CYocccccccccecD 
Quality... ca.cee0e-$5.25Q5 75 
Cheap, Havdled Ares... -$5.50@5.7 
Beveled, add %5c doz. 





Axle Crease—see Grease, Arle. 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord. Loose Collar,... 4}a@5e | a 
Concord. Solid Collar.. : L34@s x6 | > 
No. 1 Common........... 344@°M%e 13 
No. 1's Com. New Style..34Q'" ce 
No. 2. Solid Collar....... LW4Q@ LhGe | 
eT eee 708 10@75% 


Nos. 15 to ~ area 6081060410854 
Nos. 19 to 22....... ..75B5Q@I5E10% t 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not burned. 
be 
Common and andes ound. zt 6c 


Hulf Pat ae coe rcccccecces 00. 8@IC 
Balan cos ‘Sash 

Caldwell new list...... ...... ovesseeeed0% 

ects ou han ccceosaaane 60 


Siiini 
Spring Balances... 
Chatillon’s: 


Light Sp@. Balances. .........- 40&10% 
StraightBalances. ........ccsssee.s- 40% 
Circular Balances ...... ....... maben 50% 
ne RI nr Cccccsece 80% 
ins ctocuglecnvetcncneasa 6 ounces 50% 


Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ub., per Ib.. 


2.90@3.10¢ 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, henente*~ 


Chattillon’s No. 1.........++ Cncenwoesa cot 
CY IGN Dy vc venannenvocnenscesss rie 
Beaters— Egg— 


Standard Co.: 
No. 5Steel Handle Dover. # gro. $6.50 
No. 10 Cast Handle Dover..#® gro. $8.00 
No. 10 Steel Handle Dover.# gro. $8 00 
No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel Handle, 
# gro. $15. vo 
Rival, @ gro..... Covededpencercscoes $10.00 
Taplin Mfg. Co. # gro. 
No. 50 Small Family a 6.50 
No. 100 Regular Family size., 38.00 
No. 102 Regular Family size ‘tinned. 


No. 150 Large “amily size........ $15.00 
No. 152 Large Family size, waned vi 


iS 


7.0 
Lyon’s, Standard size,........ # doz. $1.75 
Wonder (8.8. & Co.)......... # gro. $7.50 
Bellows— 
Black. smith, Standard List.70@70&10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .0&1lu< 


C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand........... 33548 
Blacksmiths— 
Inch.. 30 32 3% 36 38 10) 
Eac'. — 75 4 85 4.80 5.35 6.15 
Extra Lengt | ; 
Each. $1.00 4556. 10 5.60 6.40 7.50| % 
Molders— ~ 
Inch.. 9 10 11 12 %h 16 fR 
Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.60 | & 
Handa— 4 


Inch... 6 7 8 9 10 A 










Doz....$8.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.7 6.75 
elis— Cow— 
inary 9008. «000044 TELS 75@10% 
High grade, ...+..seseeerses 70°Q 708 10% 
Jersey ...... oe 00s SOK1L0S 
TOMS BORE. coccesccccccececccece .---50&10% 
Abbe’s Gong.. 
Barton Gon 


Home, R. we. Mfg. Co.’s. 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s 
Yankee Gong.......... Gecvece eecsevevend 
Hand-- 
Hand Bells, Polished... ...6045@6624% 
eacaneuekeaaes 55@55&10% 
padaekan 8 410% 
wre abba - + F0@ 608 14) 
PE 831g¢@ 3844& 10% 
M seen 
BE Bis nnicesscszes b. 2@24e 
Steel Alloy Church and Schovi ee 
5041085 @60% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs..... 70% 
Belting— Rubber— 
Agricultural ( Low Grade).75&@10@80% 
Common Standord........75@7i&104 


oe 


SE ocadeneese ceuneca a "010% 
, ae P10. 
High Grade..... se: Gib 10g sod lodSe 
Boston Belting C 
eamless Stitched, l~perial.. core BM 
eccesccocee Onaeece cocenceces 1&5 6 


We scensccceees sien 
ather— 


Le 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .50#10@60% 


1901. 


Cut Prices.—JIn the present condition of the marxet there ie 


a good deal of cutting of prices hy the jobbing trade, whose 
| quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


} 
[RON 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
| of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 3. 1900) 
classified list of the products of our advertisers 


. Which gives a 
and thus 


Serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 

| Standard Lists.— 
Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


' ware Merchants. 








vequiar Short ci. 60106 Bion E1054 


Standard .........0. 608 108 106 @' TOB5S 
Light Standard...........47 70108 
Cotton— 

Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
EE EL. .ccecncsovereeesoed 60&10% 


Durable Brand....... aseue. Oe 

Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 

Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


om River Tire Benders and been 
acchkmaaee 2 

Stoddard’ aL ightning Tire Upsetters.. 
0@50% 


Bicycle Goods— 

John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list : 
CRIBIR. cccccccccccccceseececsccosscesees 50% 
PU iicsteitudcecetunsnndbandessscachil 0% 
Spokes..... Mibeeennuenseeaedasoxonseus 50% 
Tubes 40% 


eee CeCe CTC e eee eee eee 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—See Holders. 


Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind. 

Blind Fasteners—See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 


Blind Staples—see Staples, 


Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 70Q@70e 10% 


Cleveland Steel........... 608 10@T04 
Ford’s Star Brand Self Lubricating . 


60k 10% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star arene... 
)& 10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock “aaa 
OD —E eee 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron........... 50% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c...... LOf10@..% 
Boits— 
Carriage, —— &c.— 


Common, list Jan. 39,’ .65£10@. % 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oet.7 A ak 
5% 


Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list es ote 
300Ds0 108 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 80,°95.70874@. ‘s 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99.....70d7 4@.. 
Machine with C. P., Ce T. Nuts. 
65k 12148 
Norr— The rapid advances in manu- 
Sacturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 
prices freely. 
Door and Shutter— 
Gast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


Knob: 

a, See 8 4 5 6 8 

Per doz...$0.26 .80 .89 A? .65 
Cast Iron Spring oor 

—_ eamdew sie eee g§  =10 

Ds asain vite $1 00 1.2 1.75 

Cast iron t hain, Flat, Tapainned: 

Disc icecescces 6 10 

), f - Saree $0.75 1. ‘05 1.30 
Cast Iron Shutter, —— ar tant 

Pandas evenacce 1 

POP GOB. ..nciccs $0. 67 80 1.00 
Wrought Barrel Brass Eneb: 

eee 2 6 8 

Per doz $. ‘b. 61 70 1,98 
Wrought Barrel . 708 10@2545% 
Wrought Bronzed. LOB5 @50k 10% 


W rrought Flush, B. K..50@10@60c4:10% 
Wrought Shutter... ,0&10@10@60k5% 


Wrought Square Neck. css. oa 

Wrought Sunk........ eves eae 

Ivea’ Patent Door....... Edeetecacoewe 
Stove ane Plow— 

PIOW : ss vcccccconces « 608 10Q. .% 
STOVE. occccccccesccece . ..77%@? 7%4108 
Tire— 

COMMON. 000 ccccccscceccsoce 75@754104 
Norway Tron.. - BO@S0B5% 


Americar Se rew ‘Comp: any’ 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16; me 





nee 

Eagle Phila., list Oet. 16, 

Bay State, list Dec. 28, "0... intial 6% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 

— Phila , list Oct. 16, ’84. .831¢¢ 

E hila., list Oct, 18, Saheb 85 

Ecl pee. list Dee. 28,” Wiiaiarh.o6. a8 T7448 
Port Chester Bolt & Wut Caiaipaniy 

Empire, list Dec. 28, ’' 776% 

Keystone Phila list Oot, 84. 10... . 2.89% 

Norway Phila, list Oct. ’8t.... "182 6% 





Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 


FreResces ‘ 4 ? 
Per doz $1.30 0 5 7 
Pee of’ 214 
2 rere 5 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $i. 25; No. 
2, $31.65; No. 3, $2.50 each.. - 25% 


Boring Machines—s-e Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Boxes Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings Re 401% 
Seavey’s, per d0Z., $30.....ceccececesss 406 


Sraces— 

NoTE.—Most Braces are sold at wet 
prices, 
Common Ball, American. -$1.15@ 
Barber's... 60&10&10@ dost ¢ 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford 3... 
vow, 3 No. 70 to 120, 81 to 133, 2077 to. 

ns Jennings & Co 
Maghaw’ s Ratchet 
: avhew's ee k Action Hay Patent. .50¢ 

P.,S. & W. . Peck’s Patent50&10@604 

Bracke com 
Ww je Steel.... 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 


¢ 








-TOPIOQ75R5% 






Full CASOS. ..ccccccccccccccccsesecseces 80% 
, Broken in cos <xqsaes 75&10¢ 

riffin's Pressed Steel ; 
Griffin’s Folding Bracke ts.. «-70&10% 


Bright Wire Coods—see 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 

Ware OG Ci ientevceneteicetescceces 754 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 
Bucks, Saw— 

BOOGIE... ccccccccsscecccccs # gro. $86.90 
Bull Rings—See Rinus, Buli. 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., ae ” O40 5% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s.... eereseee DOS 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad......... 50@ 504 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....40@50¢10% 
E088 SOCNE . 6 nccese«ses 10k: 5@70& 10% 
BGG Pit cntecscdéeivar 70B5@70Ek 10% 
Mayer's Hinges. MRE S: 7025 Q@70k 104 
Parliament Butts.......7 70C5@I0¢ 10¢ 
Wrought Steel— 

Loose Joint.. 

Table and Back Flaps.. 

Narrow and Broad..... 

Inside Blind........... -  70k10@75% 

0608 PUB. ccvcecascceses 


Loose Pin, Bali and.... | 
Steeple Tin | 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside Blind 
BN hae kcccscnscesetces 500:10@60% 


Cages, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
3000, 5000, 1100 series... 
1200 series 





Hendryx Bronze 
700, 300 series...........+. eescee 
Hendryx Enameled pceccege cesécdys 402104 
Caiipers—see Compasses, 


alks. Toe and eet 
pen! B WUORG i ccccntes 
Sharp, 1 prone. ic ecetsoaniet ‘ber “b. tig 
Perkins’ Blunt.. eoeeee 
Perkins’ Sharp.. Pouutsecsoneensosec 
Can A Openere. Oo 


Cans, Milk— 
7 5 8 10gal. 


Illinois Pattern. §1 yg : 8 
lowa Pattern see 
Buffaio Pattern. sane ret 
20 “30 
New York Patt’rn3.09 3.25 
Balt more Patt’rn2.50 2.585 


aoe8 


Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Fimity Ol Cans: 
$48.00 60.00 108 gro 

apa ereuesten- 
rep eee eee eeeeeesaseesereset 500 
eer ckacusectecane Ss M 320340 
ccccecccoccccee OP M 37@l0e 
per 47@500 
Musked. ore = 


- Der M 57@60e 
Berdan Primers, $1.00..............5% 
- i Caps (Sturtevant Sh 
All eis aaiaias pew 77 ty > 
Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, rpet, 
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Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 


82 C. Fy, $5.50...00- sveseeeeres 5 
38 C. F., $7 0) ..cccvsececece —-" 
22 cal, Rim, $1.60........ 


B. B. Caps,Con., Ball apet. gi 8 ia. 90 


B. B. Ca » Round Ball... 


Central Dtre ... cccscoe seccve oes ; 
Pistol and Rie... inne? ?So cue i 
Primed S«ells and ——* 15 


Rim Fire Sporting.. 
Rim Fire, Miitary.. 


puaste rs— 


i Anti-FrictiO.... ...c0cccevseee 


Martin’s Patent Phosnix 
Payson's Anti-Friction 
Standard Ball Bearin 


Tucker's Patent, - ~Kagee panies “30% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders. Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 


Note.—Manufacturers usually quote 


Chain at delivered prices. 


American Coil, Cask lots: 
$-16 4 5-16 % 7-16 
745 6.56 14.65 $3.70 8.65 $8.45 8.40 

“% % % tol 1% to 1% inch. 

3.40 3.45 8.3§c. per lb. 3.60 per 100 lb, 

Less than Cask lots add 25c 

German Cot.list July y rie -60£108108 

et 


Halters an 


ey eee 
German Halter Chain, list J Si’ 2h, 


WT cscs overeenenbs Oe eesesees 


ID Been sss enncnsncde 


Trace, Wagon, &c.-- 
Standard: we 


Traces, W. estern 


: —6-8, Straight, with ring.. 
2—6-£, Straight, with ring.. 
6% —8-2, Straight, with ring.. 
6%—10-2, Straight, with xine. 433.00 

Add 2¢ per Boe rfor Hooke 
2¢ per pair higher than 


wraight La Link. 


Trace W agon and Fancy Chains. . 
504 10@5 0b 10858 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 
i. cceGsae ween soussesedd 
oovee-e. F0@S50E 108 
-70&5@ 7048108 









Pim + nay Chain... 

Gal. mp Chat 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Breast 


Ha 

Hold Beck. 

Rein.. 
Oneida Comin unti 


Am. Coll and Halters. 005081985 @608 
Am. Cow [ieB.....0.-.00006 = 


Eureka Coll and Halter.... 


Niagara Coiland we * - 
‘reggo nas Co. es......45&5@4 ae 


versal i From Sobbers) 
onneiks Blue........970. 42B450 


Carpenters’, Red 


Carpenters’, White ... a 


See also ‘Cray ons. 


Chalk Lines —See Lines. 


Checks, Door— 


Bardsley’s. 
Geamtta. ; 
Eclipse. . 





aches $8, aoe 0.: 


Boys’ Chests, with Tools........ ee 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools... 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Too 
Formers | pment etc., Chests. 


OP Pee eT CICS eT eer Tree ey 
tee TES eee ee ee eetresereee 


HOSP OOOO eee ew eee e eres eeeeees 


<chise on and Firmer 
Standard List.......++.+..70@20e. 
Buck DL, ..pnesbeerketiesobueaniy ab 


ceeeeeweree 


Lal 4: 6 Widen 





Tanged— 


Tonged F peame” ° 
Buck Bros............ 
Ghartes : Buck. 


kK, Jennin s & Go. Nos. i poten tei 
u &1. J. Whito, T -csabasneen 


old— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb, 183@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, Jair quality. .lb., te ite 


Cold Chisele, ordinary 
eS REKS, 
t., ead 


h $8.00. . 
Massey’s Planer and Milling.. 
Chucks : 


Skinner Patent 


Combination Lathe ry 


Deill Oke oks, Patentand S 


Drill Chucks, New Motel 
Independent Lathe Chucks 
Improved Planer —.. 





Universal Lathe Chucks.. 


Face P Eiaee Jaws. ceecececes 


Standard Tool Co. 
Improved Drill Chuck.. 
Union Mfg. Co.: 


Combination. ..........05 sseee 
PTE 2006 s¢008-scesecseneesecedl 


Geared ~ 
Independent 
Union Drill. 
Universal 
Face Plate Jaws..... 

















& 


seeee 



















austell? Ba Hammers ss vebuenel sequeees 


Cabinet, Sargen*’s........ 
Carri 


oy 8. & W. Go. 40&10% 
e+ &10¢ 


Carriage Makers’ Sargent’s.. 
Besty, Parallel... ......-+++-++++ 
Lineman s, OUcica Drop Fo ge & 


Co.. 
Saw rae ook ‘see Vises, Saw Filer? 


Walk— 
acienne et, Hf Steel.....% doz. 
Star Shank. All Steel....# doz. 


W.& 0. 8nank, all c-el, 74 1a. Fd. 
er: 8 in., $3.40: Sig in., $3.50. 
Cleavers, Butchers’- =- 


Foster Bros 
New Haven Kdge Tool Co.’s.. 


tte R. Plumb. | 4 B8'GR 108 
deat "B3485@334"1 08 
EOE kts WEEN. <cccvese.s sevesnssesresl 

Clippers— 


Chicago Tiexinle am Conqeey 


Handy To'let.. ..¥ dos 
Mascoite Tollet cobennanuuel -) Gos. 
Monit».~ (oilet............ # doz, 
Stewart « Matent...... ... # doz. $10. :00 
Clips Axle— 


magne and Superior 4 and 5-16 
BNCN.. ccccereeessesesseesetses® 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch... 70@ 70-108 

Cloth and | Netting, Wire 


—See B &e. 


| pegcks, "Ie a OTe, Kerosene, 
65@10% 


Oe See 


offee MI 'Nig—See Mins: Coffee. 


ollars ~ 
Brass, P. A Stowe 3” list. . 


Embcssed Oilt Po Steveiiiat S08 104 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list........ 


Compasses Dividers, wg 


Ordinary eae . .70810@ 75% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
eer tr 


Calipers, one catens emer 
Calipers, Doub 
Calipers, [May or Outside... 


aeers, _. aa womens 
TM PASSOS. ....0..ccccccccessccescoges 
$35.00 3 | a aa &T. ——— 2581 
ompresso rn Shock— 
1S hughes" # dor. OS 50 


Sonductor Pipe, Caiva.— 


L. C. I. to Dealers : 


Territory Not nested. Nested. 
Eastern.... 7084s 705% 


Central..... 65@10% 


70% 
Southern.. 65% 65R24% 
S. Western. Oe IE 608 15% 


Terms 2% for cash 


power od. 
Coolers Water— | 


8 ga 
o< 00° 


¥". 00 $72. Jo Too! 
oo rs oo -— 
Seo To 00ls, Cooper: 


- Sash— 
50rd 


Cable Laid Pussia... 
India Hemp, Braided... 
India Hemp, Twisted. . 
Patent I , Twisted. 
Pearl Braided, cotton . 
Massach Whi 





wn, Solid Braided a waite... 







Cable Laid Italian.... 
Cable Laid Russian.. ° 
Cable Laid India... 
Braided India......... 


Samson : 














Silver 
‘A quality, ‘Drab, 40¢. 
A quality, White, 3) ‘.. 
p qeality: Drab, 35¢.. 


seen e ee seeeeee 


Note.— There is a yh deal 
1. a , omnes using old st and 


babe Plant rS— 


nters, 
ain 
D. M, Steward Mfg. C 


flroad Crayons (com 
See also Chalk. 


Cream 


Fort TTadisor, one ceses 





uitivators— 





oars receive extra est hind on car- 
loose, and extra 124 on car- 


See also Eave Troughs. 


Labrador $11,560 $14.00 gi7t 50 $20. 0 


sesiona.. $23. 00 $25. 00 $39. 0 $37, 50 


Braided. White, Common, 1b17%@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common India...........ib 9 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ---12@16c 
Patent Russia...........lb. 12% @13c 


Braided, Giant, White.......... 


TS WE ssesess esesscocecere --10¢ 
peaided . Drab Cotton .......8 B 82'<¢ 


Braid i 
Brai¢ i ED 04h. vennveneak Db 
pr White Cotton, Spot.® B 2840 


italian ae 





“Sorn Knives and Cutters 


seeee er eeeeescccccccssssscecccbile 


wie s Ste Cra i gross.5%@éc 

be 50, at factory. 

Metal Workers’ Sra. ons.gr. $2.50 
—, Pencils, round, flat 

es gr.$1.50 

Rolling will Grayons EES 8 $2.50 

elition) gr. P33. 00 

Creamery Palis—See Pails, 

be 


Crooks, $hepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Ligne MRE 3 dor, $6.50 
rew Bars —See iiire. Crow 


Extra wsto aaa Of Sv wort 


No, 12 Medium K nives, 1347.. % doz ad 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton one 
OO Re # doz. 
Wm. Rogers & Son...... ... # doz. ° 4 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers } At iy: 
12 dwt. Mediam Knives..... doz. $3 2 
No. 77 Medium -. as cocce - doz. $2.5 
as 


H. 45 He eT, Weis sncssoess eneee funnel 
Smith & Heminway Co.....ccsce---+-- 30% 


eat— 
Hale’s..Nos. 11 & 111 18 & 112 13 & 118 
er doz .. ae 1820 © 18. a0 


Enterpeise......... «cos esos 25@25&7' 
Nos 2 


os... 2 8 4 
.00 $17.00 19.00 $30.00 
Home No, 1, ® dog, $22.75...... -50&10% 





00 
5% 





.00 .00 $40.00 
New Triumph No. obs aon $24.00 se 
8334255 


Woodruff’s, ® doz ....... a coos sf 
cen venhdlela i068 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Satter, dos, 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 3 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Hoary Disston & Sons: 
law, Corn Grater, &C................ 40% 
Keaus Catters 24 | x7, 26x 8, 80: x 9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 36 x 12,40 x 000408 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
ree 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...815@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... .$22@$36 

Tobacco— 

All Iron, Cheap......doz. $4.2: Besos : 

Enterprise...........0.00 - 

National, # doz. $21.00.........+-.-.-- 

Sargent’s, ® doz. bess - Fert} 


Appleton’s, ® pte rive 00.. . 50&10&104 
Bonney’s 40% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per duz .$10.00 


Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger....40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole D er. 











¥ 
Kohler’ ‘s Universal......... ® doz, $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant. ? don 14.990 
Kohler’s Hercules. . # doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible doz. $10 00 
Koh'er’s Rival...... doz. 





Kohiler’s Pioneer.... -B doz. $9. 
Never- ~ Post Hole Diggers, * §2.00 


Ree Ree RH eee eee eee eee eeeseeeeee 


Dividers—see Compasses. 
Dog <7oslarp—Gee "Collars, Dog. 
Door Ch ogke- 

See Checks, Doo 


Door Sprin 
See Sprites 6s. 


Drawe 
Tucker's Sat SM one PX. ® doz. 
$13; No. 2,815 No. 8, $14; No 4, $13, 


nives— 
Drawing. K 
Drills and Brill "Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ seach 
-60@$1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding... —- 
Breast, Millers Falls, each $3.00..15&10% 
Breast, P..S.& W . 80630104 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 40&5@40810% 





J -hns »n’s Automaile Dells ss 2 ond 


8 sores 
Johnson's Drill Points... ccccccccecce ete Rl 
urtis . 


Ratchet, Curtis & C penewoneneed 25% 
Ratchet, Parker’s..... erecce enveccasess pi 
Ratchet, Weston’s..............+06 2 





Ratchet. Whitney’s, P.S. & w'4 ios 
Whitney’s Hand ll, No. 1, $10.00: 
Ae 10, $12.00" ........88%4% 
x rilis— 


Drill Chucks~see Cnucka. 





<enhoneenses # doz. $10.00 


Southern.......-70@1244& j ay 
S. Western....... 70103) 7°48 


sic monthe, E 
International Silver Company 





Little Giant, # Goz.......... 3346 5% | 
Nos. 305 310 812 300 Bee 
$35.00 $43.00 $44.00 00 


| Best Brands 
Good Brands....... rabies Eiod ae en 
* @80k 10% 


8046 10 308208 
Imported— 

so Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 

evccdsercccesc etl 

arlitures, ‘Grindstone— 


ep "15 47 


2, 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 3.00 350 4.40 
Stowell’s Giant Grind stone ogeer 


1 ist . gr" Bit’ Stock 
“Dplit Bits Biss or 8 It nd back 


pripeing oo ans— 
, pping. 
a vers, crow and Driver, # doz. 
pe neh, $6; 4-in., $7.90 é-in., $9..4 *. 308 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver | CREE: 
Ghasarion. aceeas cebuereseos eonegensl 
Douglass i; asebesemnenned 0&10% 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 8, $12.00 50% 
Gay's Double — tehet.. er) 4 
1l’s Automatic 
Goodell’s Auton 0&10@50& 10810854 
Mayhew’s Black Handle...... pasonanell 5 
Mayhew’s Monarch.........--++«+ 40&10¢ 
New enaien’ Specialty Pi cscccsd 508104 
Sargent 
Nos. 1,50,55 end OD..cccsvees 50&10&104 
Nos. 20 and 40...... ccccegoeges 4 
Screw Driver Bits........ ~¥® doz. 70¢ 
smith & how 3 ar. 4 7 .csapeenaniell 5% 


Stanley’s R. & L. Co.’s: 
oe varnished 1 Handle. == fOR1O$ 
RT.  conecese wooseetttsooneces &10% 
om ans 68 50% 
s*eeeeee Pre ite eee - 
bee sas hen sapesesunel o00-ccces &10% 
Nos. 25, $5 and 45...... .20&10&10% 
Eave Trough, Gaivanized 
ae A pl Zz 7 we 
DBSLETR cccccces: 75 
Central ...e. aie) cartonas | 


Terms, 2% for casi 


See Openers, 


Elbows aaa Bhes 


ye tory shipments... 


" Gusiery.. Ri pt *01..net@ es | | See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


‘2 Beaters—See Beaters, Egg 
g Openers— 


“Eo o0deIon 


Perfect Elbows (s. S. .é Gs. ) pene aeeen 


Emery, 


‘4s Kegs .... lh. 5¢ 
10-lb cans, 10 

in case..... 6c 
10-lb.cans,less 
than 10 . 










Boss 


I, xX 





Fair Brands.. 


Fo rks— 
Sepe ,. 000, list, 






Hay, 2 tine.. 


Manure, 4, tine 


-&C. 

# doz., 
Plated. 
Fram 


0; 





Metallic Key, Leather Li 


Cedar....... eves cess SO@50L5% 
rt,Meta! Plug,reduced list60a5« 


2a ding | Hardware Co 
aa 


der 
Fod gader .29u usezere— 


Hay, 8 tine.....0.. 
Hay, 4 tine. Header and Barle 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches. "Be 


epee aabein ue 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine. .....0+....70% 


' Sa 
Red, Pol end aveniga, .doz, 


Tes 

"| ib = art 10150 Flour 
eo c 

40% “Reve. lb. 54e 


54%c Sie 
5%e 868 He 
6¢ 
7¢ 6¢ 


10¢ 10¢ 8e 
aa .—In lota1to3 tonsa discount of 
Enam and Tinned 
Wa noled snd. 


sesvicneen fi Pins— 
Extract ors, ‘Lemon Julce 


Hollow. 


ten — 
Fasten ars, Blind—  ses0s 
ont yocote— 
| 70k are? 70P 10858 


"6. 70¢ ion 


POEL ALERT 60@60&54 
Plug new list....40@40&5% 
ie) and Shut Key508 10% 


Peerless Tin Key.. 


n Ke 5 i 
Victor Mees Key. sa 104% 
Dismon Metal Key....60% 


d Lock ..40% 
L. Cork Lined. ..50% 
Reliable Cork Lined 


0&10% 


John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined.70% 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lin 
John Gommner’s ©. K. Cork Lin ed. 308 
John Sommer’s Pertection Cedar. . 
McKenna, B: 
Burglar Proof, N.P....... Sethénteeess 35% 
Improved, % af i inch..... senbhaeal 85% 
Self prise, & ; 
Enterprise, # doz. one 60...ce00 602108 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00...... .... 408104 
Nation PM ay ¥ doz. $86.00...408 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, 
Files—Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 


19 21 


=. 66.00 


eeccecce 508 ide O% 
becswasa eehinniae 
eusae 60&10&108 


Grain or ‘Barley seaynd ” hc 20 
inches. ....e0 eecccece 


seeeet seeresld 


eee eres ee 


OOt eee eeenees 


5 23150 


White. .....secccseeesss++-0Z. 75@S0C 


Screens and Frames— 


See Screens. 
Qts.. 


Fuse— 





yoRus Sdortise, en 
552 10@55 


Freezers, ice » Cream— 


Best. ui 135 1.95 2.40 $3.20 4.20 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 3.75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 1380 1.75 2.30 2.90 
Frult and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jeliy. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Per 1000 Feet, 
Hemp Fuse ..seee-eeees 
Cotton Fuse...... 
Single Taped Fus 
Double Taped Fuse.. 
Triple Taped Fuse 






10k 10g 


A lI a I 


ri 





Te Re IEE hy 


en 


+ Fearn eee 


RRARRAAKR 


6s 





sani. 


eet A tetera moe 


Pen OC eee, ee 


Las in «iil te si aR 





ee ee 


June 6, 1901 


THE IRON 








Barrett’s Comb. Roller Gauge....... 
-" ad 36. 75@7. 25 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & ae 









GAUZE. cecce-cccceccccese 10% 
Wire, Brow a Sharpe's a4 
. SS RR TT 

Wire P. 3s. & W.Co.. “1081 0&5 


Cimiets— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted .gro. $1.40@1.75 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $3.00@3.50 
ail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
eas $4.00@4.25 
Spike, Wood Handle ssorte 
0. $5.00@5.25 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901. 
Less than Cartonde Saaneantea 
Carloads.... - ove B6R5S 
2000 BOREB. .cccoccveccecccces osteee cee 
Clue— Liquid, —- m 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
Ci (% pt ts. at 
List B, 8., 2 GUS. )...0- 
9 me peer 3344Q@L8% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25@45% 
Intervational Glue Co. eer) ing 


Clue egy ed Pots, Glue. 
Crease, Axle— 


Common Grade.. 
Dixon's E verlasting.. 





00@6.00 
oan See ea. 0 


lastl in bxs..# doz. 1 ® 
Dixon’s Everlasting, at oid: Dm $2.00 
ae doz. 2 qt., $3.20; 
cans. pec G) 
q : fe cans per ) mag © $6.00; 8 gal. ts 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24.00 
Crindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
never ed Family Griaateee, . 
rinch, per doez.. ... 8334" 
Pike Mowe Kuife and en 
Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball Beariuvg, :aounted, Rn 
Iron Frames ..... ... © cccens ORS 50 
Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. Ste +4) > ane b conccoeece ecceerss $9.00 
Copper # 100 Bis. 00 


Cun ana Powder. 


H ack Saws—See Saws. 
Hafts, Awi— 


Peg Patent, Leather age 3 5.26 
Peg Patent, Plain Top....$8. 75 
Sewing, Brass Fe — 1 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule, .$1.35@1 
Pey, COMMON. ..eeeeceeeee F195Q1. 
Brad, Common,.....seevee$l. 1 


Wealhte te and Tles— 


Covert 








Juco Rope 
Sisal 
Covert’s idler 
Web and Leatl 
Jute and Mani 
Sisal Rope Halte: 2 
Jute, Manila and ¢ Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal Rope Ties 60& 20% 








MAMandiod Hammere— 





Heller’s Machinis' - 50G50&5¢ 
Heller’s Farrier. O&5% 
Hagast tic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 5, $1.50, 
(+R e Rene diet .. .40& 108 
Peck, Stow & Wilee=.. - -40@40410s 
Fayette R. Plumb 
Piumb, A. E. as Portis 


Engineers’ and B.S. iiand. son lons 
Machinists’ Hammers id enieitaied 


Riveting and Tinners’. ceased s08108 76 
gargent’s C. S. New Li 


Heavy incomes coun 


Sledges— 
$ lb. and under.. .lb. 4c 
8 t0 5 WD... 200+: lb, sie | soeinqso 
Over 5 1b.... Ib. 30c £108 5% 


Wilkinson's Smitis’. ++e+IQc@ 10c lb 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
See L’olice Goods. 


Pn ae Tool Handles— 


AGO, PACH. BO occ cescessal 60d 
Hoe Rake, Fork, &c.. a topeod ten 


Shovel, &c., Wood D Handle. 5O@50B5% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 





Atkins’. hecnaned 40854 
Champion. 45@45410¢ 
Disston’s.. eee 50% 
Mechanics’ Tool yore 
Auger, aac GTO. $2.30@$32.50 


Brad Awl......0+....970. $1.25G 
} eel $1.25@$1.50 
ipple Tang irmer, gro. 
$!.25@$2 35 ; large,’ $2.50@ $2 0 
Hic ory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass ‘a 
$1.75 .20; large, $5.50@$3. 70 
Apple ‘ocket’ Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
$1.70@$1.85 ; large, $2 O0@$2\25 
Hickory Socket Kirmer, gro. ass'd. 
$1.00 @ 91-76 ; jorge. 91-75 @ $390 


NGL DOO$ 8: —¥ Framing,gro, oa 


large, $2.65 
Vile, assorted........ gro. $1. One n 
Hammer, Hatchet, ‘toe. aap ont 


Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. Gite" 
Not Varnished.. ........... 55@60c 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz.25c; Jack Bolted, .55 
Fore, doz. 835@38c; Fore, Bolte 
20@75e 
Hanegers— 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 


Groove, aogier: é 
Inch.. 


& &£€ 6 * 
rane 1.30 1.60 1.95 #45 





Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Round Groove, Reg- 
ular: 


| eee L 6 
| eet “#1. 16 1.90 &. 36 3.10 
Cyteoge | Spring Butt Co.: 
PUREE s ccocconcececes geecececese 254 
ne canes apdeeonsesousuene 254 
BE WE Rincscescceseesngnee perry) 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co:: 
Baggage Car NUON, cc-cccoecacas cll 
Elevator......... eececs cove cocecs 
Rallroad......... 
Cron« H .nger Co. : 
Loose Axle...., eoccece 


ros.: 

Parlor. Ball Bearing 
Parlor, Standard............+-- 
Parlor, New Model....... 

















Zenith or Wood T 


50&10% 
Van W a Ee Wiiitanaa Nae C Oo. 
vaaeane 8334&1 0% 


American Trackless., 


Bike Koller Bearing 
C. J. Roller Bearing. 
Cycle Ball Bearing.. 

Dwarf Ball Bearing. . 
Ives, Wood Track ...... .60&10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing..... --6ORL085% 
New Era Roller Bearing... 





“50k! 
Spencer Roller Bea:ing..... 60104 
Tandem ST eae 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. ...40¢ 
Wilcox Auditorium mall Bearing. re 
Wilcox Barn Trolle _ + 
Wilcox Fire T 


eee e ee eeeeeses 





eee eee erCee eer 


nD 408 
Wilcox ew Century...... 50&10&10% 
Wilcox Trolley Bail ii Bearing. - 40% 


Harness Menders_seo 
Menders, 


Harness Snaps—sSee Snaps. 
eRe ectent esp ¥Ace,.... 50° 
Ww t Has Staples, &c.—See 

rought 

Hatch ith 





- 69@50c. 10% 
seeeeeeFO@60L 10% 
made, 


Hay and Straw Kn'‘ves— 
See Knives. 


Hin 
Blind@and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravit ey, Locking B 
(Victor ; ional; 186; O P; 
- tit Clark's’ 0. Pf. Clark's 
Tip; eaecentges 
NO....2.00+ 1 3 5 
Doz. pair...... "$0.75 ,h45 = 2.90 
Mortise Shutter : 
ie. 0. S., ew 
.$0.60 565 Ad 
sible Shutter, (Buffalo, 





Mert s. pair. 
1% 2 

60 455 
Park 75% 


70@ 
North’s ‘Automatie Biina Fixtures, No, 
2. foe Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, | 
1 





nsading SB GRAVITY... codecepescccce 75&104 
Sargent's, Nos. 1, 3. th escccceee 66%4&108 
Sargent’s, Now. 11 &)% .......... 70&10% 
Wrightsville H’dware €0.: 
0.8, Lull & Porter.. - + + oe BOWES 
Acme, Lull & POTOGP......c0.coccces 75& 10% 
Queen City Reversible........... 75& ae 
stenger’s Positive Lo tking, Nos. 1 & 

a pcnn 1 4068 eae -T0& W&5S 
Shepard’ s Noiseless, Nos. ‘60, 65, af re og 
Niagars, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, L sé 

ie Oe og eee aera 14 
1983, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1,3 &5.. IS &TGS 
Tip Pat’n, Nos.1,3&....... -T5&T4S 
Buta’ 0 Gravity ‘Locks Nos. 1,3 & 

eos a caescii eas cnerasdamaet teats bares 


~ & 2 qoe108 
cheapie Gravity Locking, No. Thetis 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. Ve 
? 


gb&res 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & Si¢.. 168 ‘ 
Empire, Nos, 101 & 103 76% 
“ & o's Mortise Gra vity NP z, 
0. AO t iA 
eusners Steel Gravity Flind Hinges. 
# dos. sets $1.50...... eabinvatndaae 30&11% 
Gate. Hing s— 
on tentenn amg oz. sets: 
Kenkes 1 " 
Hinges with Latches. $1.90 2. ‘so 3.85 
Hinges only..... e-eee 1.30 1.90 2.90 








Parlor New Champion..........8225 
Barn Door, Standard 6010 
a 50&10&10&5% 
NES cana vernate an ch ymca’ 60&10% 
Lawrence Bros.: 
Vance. .....+ ereeceeees covccesees 60% 
Cleveland.... ans He... 70% 
- .---60% 
New York ...60% 
Pe~-riess.. . 60&10 
Sterling...... ee | 
McKinney Mfg. a 
No. 1. Special, itl ssn Gmauitel 60&104 2 
No. 2, Standard, $18.. --60&10% ; = 
Stowell Mfg. ana Foundry Go.. . 
oy Parlor Bali Bearing . . 40% 8 
Simeetesbeds 50&10% = 
lees ‘Barn Door.. cccccescee WS PO 
e Car Door...... hen cn ae “ 
Clima. ant women RRS ose Pa 
Elevator. seereeeeeesrerenaress 4041 @ 
Express... pceccceseves eee at 
Interstate. . 50k108\ «4 
Lundy Parlor Door.........-..++++ 503/85 
3 50&1LOF | 
d0&10% | 
010-504 
OO ear +02.50% 
Street IN cv cnn. dc:cne sebane 0% 
Steel, pes, 300, 40i: |. 600 ieee 408154 
Wild We ee 


AGE 
Latches only......... 0.65 0.65 0.95 
New England: 
| With Lateh......... doz ....@$1.55 
Without Latch ....doz. .... 1.25 
Reversible Self-Closiaq: 
With Latch......... Joz, ....-@$1.80 
Without Latch..... GOZ, 106. @$145 
Western: 
With Latch..... -doz. $1.40@1.75 


Without Latch. ;. .doz. $0.95@1.20 
Wrightsvi le H’dware Co.: 4 @ 
Shepard's or Clark’s, Nos 1 & 2.654244 
Shepard's or Clark's, No. 3..,.... 55454 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron.gro. $8.00: 25 
Non-Holdback, Cast i. . — 


5 2. 
J. Bardsley _ $8. ? or. . 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking..... 154 
aoe = ros.: | 
Wivce- scacuseneededadad 83 
Chicago es: _—_ wom ont 

Chica oon ee 
Floor lings. 
| Garden City Eng 


ine House... -- 85% 
Keene’s Saloon Door............. 254) 
rk ™ SR eige ee 5 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Co.: | 
No.70 & 80 Holdback Detachable $8.50 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 
Matchiess....... 
Payson “fg. Co.: 
Oblique... 
Stover Mfg. C 
Ideal, No. 16. ‘Detachable, # &F. ., seeees 


Ideal, No. 4 ? 

New Idea No: . are # gr. 

New Idea, Double Actin 
Van Wagoner & Williams 

Acme, Wrt. Steel..... 

Acme, Brass...... 
| American......... 

Columbia, No, 14 Py gr. $ 

Columbia, No. 18.. # gr. $26, ve 

Columbia, Adjustabl 

See 

Clover Leaf............. ? gr. siz, 30 

Oxford new list.. 254) 

Wrought Iron ‘Hinges— 

Strap and T Hinges. c., list Mar. 

15, 1901: 

Light Strap Hinges....75% 

Heavy Strap Hinges. .80% 

Light T Hinges........ 70% 

Heavy T Hinges.....66%4% 








dw. Go.: 
° 30: 


Extra = given on most of these Hinges. 









Extra Heavy T Hinges. .. » Extra 
762 10% | 20@...% 
Phang hoy ~ Ae a 60% | 
~y tom 89% | 
ae ea vy f “jb 108 | — 
0 12in.......10.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook } 11, to 20 in. '**** 1b. She 
and Strap. | 92 to 36 in...._..1b. 2} 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
Er ear eioneva lb.5 ¢ 
Minch... sian eengepese Er 
OR icceuxessecccnsacssecet € 
Miscellaneous— 


Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges. . Os tae 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator whee, 


Hods, Coal— 
15 


6 

‘alv. Open. .$2 10 2.55 

p. Open. ..$1.60 1.92 

Gulv. 'un‘el.$2.65 3.05 

Jap. Funnel. $2.10 2 — 
oes s— 


Scovil and Oval sateres 
605 Q504 106 5% 
ores. yt a sp 1899, 7 senee 


eee ee eeeeee eee 


ce 
oy. 5 , 1900, List: 
ield sl 


17 18inch. 
2.80 $.15 @ doz. 
2.10 2.40 ® doz. 
8.82 3.65 @ doz. 
2.65 2. 


10 
32 
65 2.90 @ doz. 


and "Garden, ° 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... 
70k 108 10% 
Street and Mortar .... PE ey ee 
Cotton. ... cocecerees LIOPIORS LE? a 
PONG 00s cdnccetes. ccavscent 
Weeding......... Tk 
Note.—Manufacturers ana. jobe ers use 
a Gtwereity of lists, and often sell at net 


Pita Madison Crucible Garden Hoe.. 





75& 
| Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 
MG as. sccadeced. sane éoceen T5&10&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock es 
Regular Weight ® doz. $4.50 
EE PE dsscas once: ane # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, ® doz..$4.80 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe, .75&204¢ 





Kretsioger’s Cut fasy, per doz. oer 
|W. Ni 


SEE TEOK. s cocerscesetdcacos ecvcensese 

b WH. ae Oy PUBEMOR ce. scocccncccce "sage 
| B. B. Cultivator Hoe.. ee + 73&108 
Sis 6 cecaenanacenmbuseis 75&10% 
WwW. &C. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, ® doz. 


$5.50 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings _ Ringers. 


Hoistin Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 
Hoilders— BIt— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 45&10% 
eect Door— on 
i iencakda. nevccnenganaccnvsnespeasd 
Fil and To 


POO ew ere ree seseeeeee Seeeree set 


Seve Geneesenece 336% 


Bird C “Gast pele 

rd Cage, Readin; 

Bird Cage Sargent’s L List., nf -50&10@60% 

Clothes Line, Hoffman’s. 40& 10% 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s List5081 6% &10% 
t's List.. 40% 104 


Ceiling, e 
Clothes Line, Stoweu:t’s. 
Clothes Line, Reading List 
65&£10@65£10&104 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ..............- 70% 
Coatand Hat, Re ading seccee L0@QT5E 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’ 3 List. ....45210% 











75 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ..... 65&10€ 
Harness, Reading List........ 7O&i0@754 


er 





doz. $1.05@1.25 


See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; aaa $6. 50 
1 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c 


Grass.......Nos. 
DOU incttuivende $1.50 175 2.00 
Common. ,. $1.80 1.30 1.40 1.60 

Potato and Manure 


jiwau daacavnee 70% 
Whiffletree.......... FOOT AEE E: 1b, 434e 
Hooks ana Eyes: 

) Ree COR 10810Q@ 708 


o. A085 @7 Ob 10% 

Cove rt Saddlery Works’ Self ! Aoking 
Gate and Doos Hook............ -- Os 

CHOWN PIGCMIO. 65. cocesencsvccees 08104 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, 7 neh: 


Competition. . ree : 2 i 
8-ply Standar aos ft. ° 
heply Standard....... St. 3 : ’ e 
Sly OFETG...... cccccces ft. 9 @10 ¢ 
breDly CMETG .ccccccccce t.11 @1% ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 
Low Grade ............ t. 6 @7 c 
Fair quality........... ft. 8 @9 
rons— Sad— 
PR eee --Lb 8@8%e 
ie iw Me TOMB hc he ccccccs lb. 84@khe 
Chinese Laundry..... .... lb. 5@5 40 
Re 1b. 834@3%o 
Mrs. — per set: 

Nos. 5 60 65 
67@ fad 6h@ ‘690 77@S82ce 7h@79c 
New England Pressing.lo.. 14@s%e 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 1 fe 1%b., 21@ 
23c.; 2 ig @ ?1e 
Covert Mie. G8. .....cccccccecoce 20&24 
Smith & Hemenway Co’s Sets.... .... 75% 
nnine~ 


Pinking Irons............d0z. 50@60e 

J ack Screws—See Screws, 
acks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co., Steel. voce eh R2E 

“Daley. Saddlery Works’ : 
Sy 


+. GO '04 





pe po WUEOEE, caccces 

ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain,..+..... ..20@254 
Baamele and Cast Iron—See are, 


nite. Sharpeners- 
Krk Sharpenela Knife, 


Knive 
"Butoher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butc her, A acniacs:cnacaceses 80 
Smith& Hemenway Co 
Hay and nat. Hay Knives. 
rn— 


Ft. Madison OutEasy, # doz.. .$3.25 


Withington Acme, # doz., $2. 65: Deut = 
, Bi. 50: 


$2.75; Adj. 
rated, $2.1 
Yankee Nv. 


, Serrated, $2. s; 
Yankee ‘No. 
1.15. 
Wooing 
7085 


Standard List.. 
Adjustable Handle. 





Bradley’s..........+. 

Cantelo’s Folding. 

C, E. Jennings & Vo 8. 45, 46..40&104 
Jennings & Griffin.... ..,........ 6 

= ay on Lanes veccesoonqasenhdécce oe 
WAtTOUS. «0000 cceccccsccccescccccteccccces 

L. & LC az eee 2&5: t+} 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning Pat n...per doz $6.25@6.60 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge. paveewene ® doz. we 00 
Iwan’s Serrated.... ........ # doz., $:!.00 
Lightning, (Genuine)..... mnbdaus 0.354 46.50 
MGIMG.....<ccccccesccceccoccces # doz, $8.50 
Mincing— 
WANG ci taciinsacencusssnes gro. $15.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Vorrters’ ..cccc doz. 32 (H@3.06 


Wos eanoin’s.......0 az. $3.00@3 25 
Kno 

Base, or leat Birch, or Maple. 
Rubber tip, gro .. ......$1.20@1.) 

Carriage, Jap, all sizes. .gro. 30@38e 

Door, Mineral............ doz. tu@ése 

Door, Por. Jap'd.........doz. 65@70e 


Door. Por. Nickel....doz. $2 00@e. 10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, os. .15% 
Picture, ORI < cnccecevescenced 60&104 
Snow’s Vic no bitaceeninhadasheowada 50&10% 
dde ep— 
nha idee’ s,, Ste P 
kxtended 


Shipped Ship: 
Length. Length, _ Re K. 
Feet. Feet. Use. Per doz Per doz. 
4. 7 $16.00.......$14.00 
0. .ccccs 2000 

















' 
u 


ws EES A eer oe 





ad, ee 

















Sand and Emery— 
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” ! 
Horse— ~— Rope R. , 250 8 ‘eet per Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
i aay Melting— 8 10 d Rope Roofing his rose mJ roerecbrete pebeases one 50% 
SE 60% | A.C....... 5 : a. ee ica Drop Forge & Too 
BS de We IL. aba aOR | Rusabiic" “one Bue Doe eae 284. BOR LOE Tarred Paper Pliers and Nippers. all kinids.......40% 
Reading........s..csse0s aie 308105 | Capewell |19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢...-10&5% 2 ly. Cot too aa tonn$: 26 o0@e?.00| Piumbs and Levels— 
Ba RT 40@40 «24. 20¢ 25¢ 2V¢ Q1¢ 21é......, 40% > 08 89. Fb. 00 — s f 
Tenearae— Tubular— | Champil'‘in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ pete [ Sply,r ee 8q. iiss aes Ftumbe agg Bae ee hg BP eet 
ore t 50 @5.60 Slater's Felt (roli 500 -60@60c | pore at ; : : : 
Bi aft Tubular, doz. Br75 75(@5.26 | Clintor,...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 152 14¢. si10ass | 8. M. Stone Surfaced afi (roll 5 + led gy Adjustable Nos, 6 to 49.. -- oe 
Square Lift Tubular...doz. $4.7 75 @5.25 | MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ Qle¢ 2le.......50% 110 8 J. fhe). cs veeeseccceeseseesseees $2.7 Pocket L ovals. ‘crbetomioatée tog 
4 


Other Styles... 40dk1 \@hod 105k 
Bull’ S Eye Police— a 
NO. 1. 234 tN... .0+00e0e ceeeee 0085-60 
Oe ere 000 084-00 
che Thumb 
punts ne Se, MO. -ccace do 92. S2@3Se 
Lawn Mowers— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders Cattle - 
Sui all RE sie z. 50C; large, 55c 
45824 
Lemon Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 
a 





oll OO. cecvcecesess 80% 
9g 1 aeeeieleacumicaminunanmenimane 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 
100 feet..... esscses $2.20 28.00 1.65 
Lf SS eae $1.80 1.70 1.80 


Ossawan Mills. 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk.. B34 | 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5 ecncoseenes 33586 

Se son Cordage Works 
‘Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 rae 

Silver L ake Brat led Chalk, No. 0. iS d 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. ) 
TR BP... .ccccccccocceccesece:sessesccseee é 
Locks— Cabin 

Cabinet Locks....++ Bs gssige? 4 | 

Door Locks, Latches, &C.— | | 
[Net pricesare very often made on 

these goods. ] | 








Reading Hardware Co.,....ccsce..s++* “ 
- Mig. CO. .cc.ccccece sevvese 

wand at & Go peneenar 740@40& 108 | 

Snow's VICtOT.........ceesse-seees 50&10% 
Elevator— 

BtOwe lls. ......cccsceesscccereveeceess SS 
Padlocks— 

Wrought Iron,....... +++ 80@80L 10% 


R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt Stee! and Brass.50% 
Sash, &c.— 


Fitch's: 


Bronze and Prass......-.+-e006 ee: a 74 
[ron.. se eeereeesees sesecccccosese * 
lves’ t ate n t. 
Bronze and ‘prs ABB. . ccccccsec cvcescced 62 ; 
BOM... occncedsa00s06geponesenncenesease 
Wrought ‘Bronze and Brass........ 55454 
Wrought om. pnegrndie dues -oogucensen ~~ 4 
PaysOn’'s SIPMAl,...cc0e ceeseescessessess 
RGRAING. .. .0ovcccvcccees eee 60&10&10@70% 
achines—,_ Boring— 
Without Augers. 
Upright. Angular. 


Improved No. 8...€4.25 No. 1 $5.00 
Improved No. 4... 8.75 No.2 3.38 
Improved No. 5... rt 


Jennings’.......... 8.00 
Millers’ Falls. . 6.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Swan’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ee 3 


Moore's Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20¢ | 
Movre’s Portable Poeumatic Hoist... 25% 
ice Cutting— 
Dham@iers...ccccccccecesesseccccce prapee 15% 








Washing— 
Wayne American........... # doz, $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2 # doz. 28.00 
Western Star No. 3. -® doz 30.00 | 
&t. Louis, NO. 41.... ..ccceee # doz. 60.00 | 
Mailets— 
Eicuory.... 0» ppabbne anvens pres | 
dignumovtte Pgosccectcoseces 45h5@508 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
eRiinsénshices vkdecaka vee e+0e50@ 560 
Mats— 
Door— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.).....0.c00-.0+-10% 
Mattoc 


ks— 
See Picks and Mattocks, 


Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 

Milk Cans—Sece Cans, Mik 
r Mills— Coffee— 

te WISCG BI. UO... ...ceree 
National, list fan. 1, 504 moors 
Parker’s Columbia and res | 

&10@604 


ker’s Box a d 
pare Lane ae =, re | 
Mincing Knives— 
see Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
Molasses. | 








See Gates, 
Money Drawers— 

see Drawers, Money. 
Mowers, Lawn— 
ive? prices are generally quoted, 


| eS al! sizes, $1. 50@2. 10 
| a sizes, $2.50Q2.75 
10 12 re 16-inch | 
High Grade 4.25 4.50 5 §.00 
Pennsylvania an i vondimental 808108 5 
Great am —_ RE --- 7OR5S 
reat American............ Oeveveces T0a5s 
iiladelphia : 

—— os M..S., C., K., T.....ccc.e000 PORES | 
Style A, all Stee... 3720777." 69K" 0s | 


Style E, High Wheel...” 70a 10&5¢ 

Drexel and Gold Coin. low list... 50&5¢ | 
alls— 

Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 

Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 


List July 20, 1899... -85@85¢ 104 
Hungarian, F inishing, Upholster- | 
ers’, &c. See Tacks, | ¢ 


| Putnam .. 


Malleable, LS 1a 


| Sheet, G To agcee ama osvencouned 
( Force 8@ 12% 


8.88 


Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.,...... 
23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 83% 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 18¢... 
Americas, Nos, » to 1¢ # b 


Jobbers’ special brands, . .per Ib. 8@9c 
Picture 
1% 22% 3 8% in 
Brass Head. ./.5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1. 10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 









See Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched or 
Mfrs. or U. 8S. Standard, list. 
Hexagon, plain........ . 
Square, ee or eee 
Square, C. T. & RB. .ccccocseceee 





exagon, a 7. & 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gau 


e Stan'd. 
Square Blank or Tapped. ......6 60c 
Hexagon Blank or Tap‘d...... 6.30c 


ae 


Best or Government........ 

| Navy.. we cecccecesoce 

U. S. Navy.. senseeeneenste lb, 5% | 

| Plumbe rs’ Spun Oakum.,,. -234c 

a carload lots 4c lb, of f.0. b. ew 
ork. 


Oil, Axie— 


Snow Flake : 
1 pt, vans, per doz..... 
1 qt. cans, per doz ., 
1 gal. cans, per doz.. 
5 gal. cans, per doz 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oi. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Coppere.. sso 00 0M &10Q508 





~ 644c | 
lb. 5 









33%4& 10% 


Tin or Steel . seveeeees COL1O@E5S 
an . 08 10Q65% 
Paragon: 

Brass and Copper.. cccccccccchO@lOg 


Tim or Steel...ceccecesseves. COC108 
Zine..... cea ceeseeecesecsees s COLIOS 
Malleable. SNe No = “wy No. 1 


$3.60 ; No. 2 doz. 2bs 
‘attern. 


Reieccntice cap RR ae . ++ 60&108 
Wit ‘mot 4 Hobbs dita. Co 
70@70&10% 





Spring Bottom ae 
Railroad Oilers e ro ae ereceses . . 00@ 608 10% 


Openers. 





BVORGo0.0n00000000ccwe secs 1 ce ONO 
BOW TEGAGULC. 000000000008 doz. 85@%7c 
Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz. 35@40c 
Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.7 3.00 
sooo per doz. $0.7! 





Egs— |: 
Nickel Plate......... ercoed = Gos. oar bees | 


Bilver Plate......... eevcces 
Packine- | 
Rubber— 


. O. concceece cosccesDl 
Sheet, C. B.'S........ chanel "too lke 


Sheet, Pure Gum.......... eee 50@ 70K 


Sheet, Red.. 54 
| Jenkins’ a4 


Standard, + > 806. "Ségubese 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 9@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... eeeee-lS@lic lb, 
Italian Packing........1044@11%e b. | 
en eeveseeed 4@5c lb, 
Russia Packing............12@18e lb, 
Paiis— 
Senate 


~ No ; 
No. 2, ba] saa 1 09.50; 


Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 
ceeccse. 12 Bt 
Water, eer - 18.00 21.00 24.00 
Ww ater, Heavy.... 24.00 27.90 30.00 
Fire, Rd. Bot - $1.00 883.00 $5.00 


SE sees 27.00 29.00 $1.00 
Pa 
Dripping— 
| Standard List.. - 6085 @60L108-52 


ry 
' Common Lipped ;: 
No. 1 8S kh §& 
Per doz. $1.60 .75 85 .98 1.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
$5.00: 20 “sso ; 80, $4.00 
me, ® gro., No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
$34.59; 60 $39 00: 140, 833.00; 150, 
$87 50; 160, $43.00. 
oP Building Paper— 


Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light wt , 20 Ibs. to roll........ $9.32 | 
Medium wt., 8) ibs. to roll..." $0.47 | 
Heavy wt., iO Ibe, POE: snnepauly 68 
Medium Grades Water "Proof 
coe noe ae, ae 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and | | 
SO 8D. COM... ccccccec GSEs DOUST, 00 | 





| 1% to 9% inch 


| Bench, 


List Dec. 23, 1899. 60k10@50k104810% 


Parers— 
. $4.50 
¥ doz. $5.00 







Advance 
Baldwin 
Bonanza 
Dandy. 

K ureka, 1898. 
Family ‘Bay State..... 
Hudson’s Little Star......... # doz, $4.09 
Hudson's Rocking Table. ...# doz. $5.50 
Improved Bay State # doz. ‘$27 7.00@30. aa 


| New Lightning. .......0.ce00« #doz $5 
| BORGIR FB. ..ccccnccsccqeees # doz. $4.00 
Reading TO. nnnoscqseecsecese #@ doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’08.....cccse.-..8 40z. $5.50 
White Mountain..........- #doz $4.00 
to— 
Sarat 


iW Slee Monnsabn, 22272022777; 
Paris Green—_ 
In Arsenic kegs or casks... 
In kegs, 100 to 175 lbs..... 
In kits, 14, 28, 56 Ubs..... ‘ 
In paper boxes, 2 to  lbs...... 
In paper boxes, BBP wapscecvseens 
In paper boxes, % lh. 
Ia paper boxes, 4 Ib.........00+ 
Picks and Matto 
List Feb. 28, 1899... elo? Ne 0e5K 
Pinking Irons— 
pic Irons, Pinking. 
ns— 
Escutcheon— 


os. $5.50 
..# dos. $4.50 
~ b. 





Bem, Fst TOO. FE, Was... vcnescevcés 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soll— 
Factory Shipments—Carload lots. 

Standard, 2-6 4M. ..0.s0ccceccee Ob C5S 

Extra Heavy, 8-6 whuipmimaneness 70&10% 

Fittings . cesccce secvees ORIOLES 

Nore.—Freight on Carload lota, 
Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 

Tubes, &c.— 
Carloads to Consumers. 


Merchant Pipe. 
Galva- 
Black. nized 
to %& inch. .....002.-61% 48% 
4 to 10inch...........68%4% 56% 
Boiler Tubes 
Up to 
22 feet 
1to 3 inch and 294 to 6 inch in- 
clusive TTT ET STTT ET TTT weetetes +. 65%% 
2 to 2% inch, inclusive............. 60% 


6 £0 10 INCHES, . ..cccccercescccccecs 09% 


- 43348 
pbsvveee So rceececcee s hSh 
BG BO BE GIIR 0500000000. 0.800006 2+. 53% 

B.S. 


Casing, —_ Lengths. 
2 to#inch.. . 
toh inch......... . ‘oe oon 
to 12% inch ..... geceees 61%% 
oTe.—FPrices to jobbers are Yrom 5@ 


Tig less than above. 


Pianes and Piane Itrons— 
Wood Planes— 


ey - 40k8 4% @40k10% 


Lec 10@ib 5H10G5s 
ond quality........ ..... 
60d 
vanley R. & L. Co 


Balley’s 
J 508 109508108105 
Gage Self etting ...... wesepeses 35s 


Bats se Planes— 


Iron. 
1to1%inch and@% in........... 


Molding 
Bench 


P ane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........ 
S05 @S0¢ 1065 


post Sane. oe teeee Hass go $ODGE.BB to 8 
] ute eeee FER et eee eee 
panley! BEL Oe soateaste vais 


OP. ae Oe Pe eh eee eee 


Planters, Corn, reps 
Kohler's Eclip se. wnt $9.00 


Piates— 
Soir seaiag’ iis Plates RR Be ‘iol 


PPP Pere ee ee eer 





Pliers and naan 
Py) ge 0#10@754 
Gas Burner, per doz.,5 = se 

$1.20: 6 in, 31: aoe 145 
Gas Pipe 








70k) O0@70R10&104 
Stanley’s Duplex..... 2: via 
Woods’ Extension.. san . S3yes 
Poachers, Ege 
— steam he eye P doz., 
ou 6No. 3. 
$11.06; None ee papal vason’ 50% 
Points, + atten - 
Bulk and 1 lb, Leaeenhend 4 8 @ Sh 
34-Ib. papers....e...---- DD. 844@ Sc 


4-Ib. papers......00....10. 84@ S%« 
Pokes, Animal— 

Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... ¥ doz. 33. 

Ft. Madison, Western.. «# doz. $3.75 
Police Goods—_ 

Manufacturers’ Lists....... 5@25 f % 

ME wennscexeesecees soseneeoesee 
Polish—Metal— 

EN iquid, No. 1 on 78?" pt. )s be oe. 

No. 2 (1 qt.), 
mE. TR <misehenassnesn 83146 ioe . 


George William Hoffman: 
U.S. — Polish Paste, 8 oz. boxes, . 
Ges. = 0¢; 5¥ ST. $4.50; ® boxes 
Gos. $1 1D boxes, doz. $2. hd 
Uv. L guid, 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
*y gr.$ 


SRY Friend M Metal Polish, ® dos. 
Wynn's Shite Silk, “ pt. cans, # 





adabasbenshansenaeshausnsesnsencea $2.00 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 B cans . 
8 D i0¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 14 pt. cans......... 
# doz. 75 
Black Jack Paste, %{ B cans.® gro. ~ 0 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10 _ leinetiendl 508 
Joseph Dixon’s, @ gr. $5.75............10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ........0.....00+ # D 88 
 .ccchveduegedinnbaeanste # gr. $2.5 
Gem, ® gr. $4.50 euabess 
3a aAnese. 


MES sscsapesesecnGhesetens . gr. $3.50 
Pesdlans Iron Enamel, ix pt. cons. 
# doz. $1.50 


Wynn's: 
lack Silk, 5 ® pall.............each 70. 
Black Silk, + on OXerce anes 1, 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box... --¥ doz.30.75 
Black Silk, L¢ pt. liq.. +» # doz.$1.00 
Poppers, Corn 





1 i eess ee TO. $6.50Q$7.00 
1% @qt.. eooss GTO. 9 50@ 10.00 
, 2a svcecseces GTO. 10.50@ 11.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 


0 ee eee oo b5% 
ZOMMOE ovvcveccecccvcccsscececccs 2 hOS 
Powder— 

In Canisters ; 

Duck, i lb. each.. oc ~ 


Fine Sporting, 1lb. ‘each.. eee 

Rifle, ¥-lb. Si bsthaunebeananened 

aye. De MMe cscvecevencccucclt 
In si 


, OY-UD. kegs... seen. css. B8.95 
Duck, ut. ae Vekwtssaveee $i 26 
Rifle, 6 lb _ asiheneaabeae 1.25 
Be Se -W. oe teeeeeeeeees “Be3s 

265-lb. oe 





sperts K 


mags Sia ES 
Quarter Keg Ligh, tk)... 8 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
R- CO......0s000+00+. BOSSE 
Reehaans Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 


a 1 Oxes § 


+e eeeeee 


Sl ttins cunenscenst nebe nahn 
blamond"t B, No. 2, doz. $22. "lau 





tos 
rurek 42 doz.. $16.00; 8 ® $15...40 
nt, No. 1, # doz. $18; No. 2 sia 


15X10 
iean ® doz. $9.00. cece é 

Scranton, No. i and 2, % # doz ey st 

one No. - 8, Rad a 2e$5.59 





Ha hy Ld ae Swivelor Solid Eye 











10 doz, $1.85@1. 50 
- Bot House, Awning, &c am 
$1.5 $2. 00 - 75 $s. 76 Japanned Clothes BS 
acme Nippers.. eocccce vee -- 40@40&5¢ Japanned Screw........ ° Os 
Bernard's lapanned § Sao”, eens 77081 10&10¢ 
Parallel SOS G ARPA 35% | Stowell’ sCeilingor End, Anti- Friction 60% 
Par: he, Pliers...... vevevaseeens BORD § Stowell’s Dumb Walter, Autt-Friction ., 
TRAE 006+ eeDVRSE 60& 10% 
Elm City 'Fhuce Pliers...” 35% Hay Fork. Stowell’s Anti- 
Cronk Hanger Co.: Wheel, ® doz. $12. 00..... pismo "0 
Aumericas Button, 75&10% Sewers 8 Electric Light..../77"""" 60% 
nem peerese ..40¢ | Stowe Si ac tate: Friction......60 
Improved Button. i h Pulleys— Saseiag 





Combtnat »n and others............ 2 
Heller’s Mar ‘ers’ ee. Pincers 
Tools 50aS08 
P.,S. & W. Cast 


Steel ...... 
P. Ss. & W. ‘Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 
40@49&5% 


-30&10@ 408 | 


| Common a, Square or Round 

,— oer Se. 1% as Whe. ; 2in., 17¢ 
uger Mortise, no Face Plat 
doz., 14 in., 15c.; 2 in., 18¢c. “ ‘Per 

| Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 1% in., 16c.; 2 in., 19c. 


em Re ter wo 


ee ee 





ae Ocoee 


_———— 


7 thee 


——-. tain, Ce fie ok 


™ be be 








—— 


NS tee 





lt Be lah ne ™ 


4 
5 













June 6, 1901 





THE IRON AGE > 











PI pseensses oa08 134in., 16¢: S%, . 19¢ 

aeons Sense, 13 in.... ® doz., 18¢; 

N 83 and 7, 2441n...... 
Fox- it Steel, os. 3 an Beas ise 

Wo. O, 194 im... coecsrcccccee doz. 2 
Ry A Piated Finish... «pH OZ. ZOE 
xtra, for Anti-Friction ‘Hetce 

oO 





ids Ail ieee i .. 40% 
.. @ doz., 29¢ 





| oe lees 21 *. 936 
Tackle B or ese 

Pumos~— 
Cistern. .... 00... ++ +-60L10@604102 10% 
Pitcher Spout. senceces 
Pump Leathers, Lower and ‘Plunger 

Valves—Per gro.: 
Inch.. 2 244 2% 2% 

$2.20 2.50 2.76 8. 
Inch.. 8 84 3% 3% 4 
3 $3.60 $8.85 4.10 4&. 

Barnes Dbl. Acting (low - elena ... 55% 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mall.. 
“lint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout... 
Loud’s Suction ay U.d.C iss 





Mver’s Pompe. low a scneen ioe 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm je 
‘Sones B. . L. Block Co....... ++230% 


Punche 
neesbvlog OR ibes)...dos. $3.50@3.75 
Saddlers® ~ Drive, good..doz. 65@70e 


Spring, good quality....... $1.65@1 75 
Bemis & once. C ast Steel Drive....50% 
Bemis ec Yall Co.’s Check. ...00...+++ 
Bemis & Call Co.’ Spring. ....0.....+++ -.50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches.............-45% 
Niagara Solid Punches... ........+++++ 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg. Co.. od 





y »P., 8. & W. Go. 
Tinners’ Hollow iaasass 
Tinners’ Solid, shes . & W.Co., # doz., 
$1.44 '55% 


Ra ii— Barn Door, &0.— 
Barn Door, Light. %G% % In. 
100 feet....00+ $2.00 $2.50 $5.00 3.50 
B. D., for N. EB. Hangers: 
Smal. Med. Large. 
100 feet.....2..32.20 2.70 3.20 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr't oe 


Sliding Door, Iron Painted....2%@Sc 
es : — W wih. yaes, Su: 


UTTTET CETTE eee ee re 





Lawrence ty 
McKinney’s None Better. 
Me Kinney *s Stan 

Stowell’s Cast Rail. 
Stowell’s Steel Rail, P’ 
Stowell’s Wrough* 


kes— 
ne pared Malleable Rakes: 

10 12 4 16-tooth 
Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socaet... *"ig1. 65 1.80 1.95 2.10 

Sept. 1, 1900, List : 

ast ‘Steel vss seerer ag, oss 0R5H2% 

- 708 10@75h5% 
lead, per doz., 

BR. cccccescccccemeens. 50 


Fort Madison Red Head Lawn. ....83 25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 3.00 
Jacksor Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth........ 

: # doz. $4.50 
Kohler's : 


Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz......83.60 
Lawn Queea, 24-tooth, he os. . 003.75 
Paragon, 30-tooth, # eeerccee$2.80 
Faregon. 24-tooth, # og ste see +0083.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, # doz... 83. 00 
Malleable Garden, 14-toot! yore 


pimomes?.. Horse— ae 


Heller Bros... OG 0% 
MoCaftrey File Co. Horse Rasps. 
N Nicholson Horse Rasp ode idéss 
ew Nicho! ae 
See also Files. % 


ree Rzors, i... Gos. 3 
ay 
oo] 


Fox Razors, No. 44,... 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Pla’ 
sterling Razor Works.............. am 
Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 
1 Fishing— 
were mina, German -- 
Gola, Bronze, Silver, Rubber. Por Duis 
and Salmon, Si 4 


ere eeee ees 


le Aquan. Mult Ply 

ing and Quadruple, all sizes, ...... 5s 
Hendryx Single Action. Series 163P 
aud 102 PR and 


PRN Fig" PR = Pah 804 P 


Hendryx Multiply! and 
Series, 9004N aud PN, 
2904N 2004P and PN. od2004PN, oped 


and 0 , eal 
Shakespeare, ‘Syed ose eecesecccseces aioe 
Registers”, 
Rlack Jap........ coscccces OOO 
White Jap... ..0 oo..s000+ 4OL1I0Q504 
Bronzed... .secccccccssee KOLI10 


Nickel Plated........+0++- 5S0@10@604 
tro Punted..........++. O&10Q, 
Thereisa good deal of irregularity in 

8, and some very low 

quotat sare current on Black Japanned. 
Revolvers— 

Single Action. SOCccccccccccce ch 50 

Double Action. ceeerss ae 

AUOMAEE cecrcccce coccesescccce GIB 

Hammer lese..occcccceccescecccce S895 


Riddies, Crain or Sand— 


16in. per doz.......... oc cegd 86 
17 in. per doz........++00..82.25@$2.50 
5B GR. POF BOG. oc censcesccceh 76 





Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
: ¢ 2% 8 Inch. 
ee ++e$0 80 0.90 0.4% doz, 
Copper...... - 1,10 1.80 1.60 doz 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, $4.50@'.75 
Hill’s Ringers. Gray Iron.doz. 55@60c 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, per. doz 


75@S80c | 


Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.75@6.00 
Blair's Ringers. ..per doz. $0. 050 
Brown's Rings....per gro. $6.00( 


Brown's Ringers..per doz. $1.0) 1 10 
OS ee i 6.00 
~— RR 3.50 
Ivets and Burrs— “ 
‘opper algae haireansonk sienna 
Iron or ‘Steel: 
INE ivkeninsnesseees 70@70#:10% 
Miscellaneous .......... -70@70410% 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 
asting and Baking 
ans—sSee Pans, Roasting and 
Baking. 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stow ell’s Anti-Friction ........! 0% 
Karn Door, Sargent’s list... .. SoaiOR 10 
OL  Neeegpieiageee ow ae 
Cronk’s  Brinkerhoff ORREP REE , Rags 


Lane’s, Sta 83363 
— Bari ‘Poor Stay. )/® don. $1.95 
Mantle? 7-16 in. and larger. 

Ib. 104@10%c 


Manila..... 36-inch. lb. 11 @11'4c 
Manila 4% & 6-16 in. lb. 12.4@11%4e 
Manila, Tarred Rope, 

15 thread.........lb. 104@10\%e 
Manila Hay Rope. 

MOGiUGd. . .0.0%0+ b 104@10%e| 
Sisal, 7-16 in. and = 

Mocs casnsankwas ey Boh 4 "%c|™ 
pS eo b 8 $ = 
Sisal 44 and tise = fy S 
Sisal, Hay Rope,2 on’ m4 

ply wvessee lO. TY@ The |S 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium % 

Lath Yarn.........10.6%4@ 7 ¢! 8 
Cotton Rope : lS 

Best. ..44-in. and larger lb. 14 ¢| > 


Midium »'4-in. and larger Ib. 11}4c 
Com., 4-in. and larger lb. 9 c 
Jute Rope, No. 1, 4 in. 





GRE UP....2.sccccces-- BD. Che 
Jute Rope, No. 2, Y-in. 
NEE SORE Bb. 6 c) 
‘Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ....ccccsecsescee +» SIETIEE 
| ee coccece- cece SORTS 
Ropes, Hammock -— 
Covert Mfg. Co......... ooccees ef XIE 






ed Works..... «+-S0RBS 


Rule 
peateele é "T5108 toe 10h 10@ 75410 
#&108 108 1045% 
Ivory... Jot oe o@ied ioc 10d 10¢ 10% 
Lufkin’s Steel..... acenpearessacoevtl 
Lacon’) Lame - ee <esceeceee 0 Oa LOS 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
Boxwood. ...75&10&10@75£10&10&10% 
IVOFY.....00 0-+. 00. 35&10@35&10&1 0% 


Sec lrons—See Irons, Sad. 

and and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 

Sash Cords—Sce Cord, Sash. 
ash Waitt —See Locks, Sash. 


eee e ative. or Fill- 
—— Stuffers Fillers 
iceens. 
Saw f Frames— 
Frames, om 8 
aw Sets—sSee aw, 
Saw Foote—So> Tools. Sain, 


anew 


Ciroular..... «...- recess SO@50R104 








ahaneie o --50&10@60% 

ounans oo BERS 

Mulay. Mill and Drag eee ok 108 

One-Man Saw.. asesereed 40% 

Wood Saws... ...... 00 secceees 40% 

Band, Compass, & iseese ercccce. coc. 40% 
Disston's 


Ciroular Bolid and sasorted T 
Band 2 to 14 =. wid ooth. rot 
pene 4S 14 to 1%... 





a Ren i107 ae ie ies 

mbination, seven BO 

a om Saws and lai 3087 
Batcher Saws and Bi es. .85@3 

C. E. Jennings & Co. S&T 4s 


Back Saw3S........ce.s- @secce os wegreda 25% 
Ini ntctnineencnnennccese val 3& 
Compass and Key Hole Saws..._..” 255 
Framed Wood Saws............. 40% 
Hand Saws........... serecersseee tO @S0S 
ae Blades. Mdbintceuess<acne 45 
Circular ana Mill ....... ........ 000.50% 
CrossCuts, list Jan.1 Saonenee occas 
Hand, Panel and Rip... oweesscals 
Richardson : 
Circular and Mill.......... envesnessau 50% 
| eee Ss 
X Cuts, list Jan. 1, ‘99"° pansguvecace -- 50% 
Simonds’ : 
Ciroular Saws.............00.-..06..5. 


4081 
Gangs wen eee Mulay and ‘Drag Saws. 50¢ 


GBWice ccccccscce C0erecccccecese 50% 
Back Saws......cccses...++. + - 25@W& TES 
Butcher Saws.... .. + ones MOIR Thee 
Hand Saws........ neues yas J&TiGS 


Compass, Kayaais &tc.. 





Wek BOWOccccccscrsce U@MB&TYS 
Hack Saws— 
Disston: 
Concave Blades, o..ccccccccccccceseces -2t 
Pe aa SUS 
Hazk Saw Frames. ...cc.ccccccccece -50% 


C. E. Jennings & Co’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos, 175, 180, 







Griffin's Hack Saw Frames 





Griffin’s Hack Saw "lades «245% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% 
Scroll— 

Barnes’ No. 7, $15............. ° 
Barnes’ Seroli Saw Biades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 





withont boring attachment, $18; 

with bor'nz a‘ttat iment, $2( Se 
Lester, comple‘e, 810.00 eo  L SRLOS 
Rogers, complete, $4.60... “23154108 


Scale Beams— 
See Beams, Scale. 


Scales— 
Family, Turnbull's, .......80@30@10% 
Counter: 

Hatch. Piatform.Yoztollbs.do2$5.50 


Two Platforms, %0z to8 lbs. ..... 
doz. #15 00 
Union Platform, Plain..$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Striped$1 85@2.15 
Chatillon's : 


Se e 7 APP 19 4 
a, reser oc. 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scales. ee 
Pelouze Scales—Honsehold, ‘Counte- 
Confectionery, Postal, Ice, &c....... £0 


“TheStandana” Portables ...... -45% 
*TheStarniard” R. R. ani Wagon. 1150% 
Scravers— 
Box, 1 Handle ........d0z $2.25@?.50 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. $3.75@4.00 
Ship, No. 1, doz $3. 50; No 2, 
2.25@2.40 
a Box Scraper (8. R. & L. eae 
penescetenncenes oobeers caeeeed 0 
Screens,” Window and 
ra 
Bonanza me iow Screens. ....60@60%5% 


Fiyer Pattern W ndow Screen.60@80&5% 
MaineWindow Screen Frames.40.£10£5% 


| Perfection Window Screens..... 60@60&5% 


Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. 
60k10&5% 
Porter’s Hummer Window Fn yg 
60a &5% 
Porter’s Klondike Window Screens .. . 
FOR2AG@QWKTWE 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. < 
Screw Drivers— 
on Drivers, Screw. 
crews— 
Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.95;: 
11, $3.50@3.75: 1%. $4.00 _- 
Bench, Wood, Beech. — $3.50Q2.75 
Hand, Wood....... - SOLEQ IO 
Hand, R. Rliss Mfg Co. a ee 5% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 


Lag. Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
Nedecccnhener chen det sus 75L15@. | 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point. list 


co a ere -75@10@...% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. ‘L, 81. 208100. % 
Jack Screws— 
Standard Listes. ..cece++++75Q75R10% 
Millers Falls....... cocesoconccoete £08108 

Millers Falis, Roller ............... 50£10 
) A xi pea Pak ee dixse0810¢ 
i eceirsininaiwieecate ina 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@10@60% 
Flat or Round Head, B 
50k 10@60% 


Set and Cap 
Set (Iron or Steel) ......00.. 
Sq. Hd. Cap... veeeecccs er CSPIOS 
ex. Hd, Cap.. + eeee 0 65K10% 


Woo 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, Iron..... eosees o05744@908 
Round Head, Iron.....+.... 856 bos 
O. cccctce 85@S744 
Round Head, Brass, .......+.82'4@35% 
Flat Head, Bronze........ 75@30% 
Round Head, Bronze...... 72446@77\44 
Drive Screws. ......cccesesee. 37@I0% 
croll Saws—See Saws, Scroll 
thes— 
Grass Scythes: 
Natural Finish.......per doz. $7.95 
Polished Blade........per doz. $7.75 
Painted or Bronzed..per doz. $7. 60 
Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7.25@7. 
Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 


-- 70€10% 


Seeders— Ralsin— 
EMterprise...sccscees- cesseeesees - 256304 
Sets— 


Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10 Awls doz, $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Toals.. 
doz. $2.50 6 
Atken’s Sets, Awl and nent $ ae. ad 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. -50&10&104 
Fray ye Ad}. Tool H Gt "Nos. 1, $12; 2, 
$18 US “Ls  seeeeened 50s 
Millers vealis af “book H’ dis. No. ‘1, 
" a2: ix ws thy 5, $18. . 15&10% 
. ey 8 Exce 
No 1's "50; No. 2 $4.0 
$5.5 enamane <nasied OM O@ se ua bE 
Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, eat) and Hoe.. 
# dos.. +008. 00 
Nalil— 


SQUGTC.... cee cerevesseePEr Gro. $2 50 
Round, Blk. and Poi, 


assorted. ... 
gro. $1.80Q@2 . 
Gotaase, aon exsenbe 
Knurled. Good...... 


eoreQGTO, $4.25 Q4.76 
Buck Brothers...............+-sseee. 273 


--g7T0. $6.00@4.50 
Cannon's Diamond Point, ® gr. $12. me 
Mayhew’s...... -per gro. $9.00 
Snell’s Corruzated, C 1p . eigeenbre 50% 


-- 3@B&7ES Snell’s Knurled, CED Fivaneces 1" agate 











Rivet— 
Regular list...... oees-es0Q 708 10854 
Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
GOD ovis cc cewnens B doz. $5.50@6.00 
Imitation - ......cc0.« # doz. $3.00@3.10 
Atkin’s. : 
eo pn onc 9 RE ns ginement 40% 
Adjustable, niecaniid evereeeeefOS 
Bemis & Call Co's, : 
Cross Cut ccccccccccccoesse SOS 
Hammer, new Pat...... dasa Sa weoree 45% 
Plate.. anes -anersnorertas 
Spring Hammer. eseces SOS 
Disston’s Star an q M mareh,. aaewene +e 25% 
Morrill’s No. 1, .... 408208 
Nos. 8 and 4, ent $2 3.00... 
SOR 20&54 
No. 5, Mill, $31.00. ...........: 5S0RS0& 0¢ 
No. 10, 15. 50 . 40820% 
No. 11, $16.00 vee 400X204 
Taintor Positive, ¥. doz. Rania: 60% 
har, en 
Cc ic ag PS) Whee OS ife— aiasegad 63% 
smith & aaa ay co T0855 
Tanite dsne # gross, $14, 46.. . 2593348 
Sh rpeners 
E rane Skate Sharpener.. doz. $2.0 
Shaves Spoke— 
con wae Sinn $1 0001 °5 
oO semmabpai tears doz. $1.75@2 
Balley ‘3 (Stanley R. & L. _ Jeres Bi \& 1 0% 
Goodell’s, @ doz. $9.00.. 158104 
Shears— 
Cast Iron... 7 8 9in 
Best .....$16.00 18.00 20.00gro. 
Good...... $13.00 15.00 17 00gro. 


Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality, JQD.... -20@ 70#10% 
Nickels... -60@,608 10% 


Fair. qual. Ja D. cance SIUDSORSS 











ckel.. coccccee (MEE INS 

Tailors’ me... Liga L0G, 0k 10% 

Acme Cast Shears..............- 40240844 

Hetnisch’s Tatlors’ Shears....... + eA 

Wilkinson’s Hedge.... . 5G 

Wilkinson’s Sheep........... 1900 list, 504 
2 ere Snips— 


Oe NR i ucediawecccdaneus 20810% 
Steel Laid Blades.... AOE 19 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin ; 
e104 

Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co's. - - 10 
MUNN cigsuc sdawesdsanewedentdecnswusace 
Wiagare Gripe. ....cccccccccccce -. 40% 
Pruning Shears and Toois— 
Cronk’s Grape Shears,.............. lé 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears é B31gq 

Disston’ s Combined Pruning Hi 0k 
and Saw, ® doz. $18.00.....25@25&10% 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. $12.00 
25.325&10% 

John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 

Prun{og Shears all grade 8..-0- SORES 
Orange Shears.... 
Grape..... ee 

Tree Prune-s 





Nagley’s Pruning Shear .. 1 0&54 
P..8 W. Co Bo. 1482104 
Sheaves—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 504 

Patent Roller Hatfield’s, Sargent’s list. 
80 valbgsoeiod7< 
éGdeades +. geeudens 0&10@75% 


R. & E “eS 
Wi lghtavilic. Hatfield Pattern... +++ 808 
Sliding Shutter— 





Reading WR. cocvceses cocccccee ORL 758 

DS) eee ae 

Sargent’s list............ "ORI SigRT + 
Shells— 


hells, Empty— 

Bras: She!ls, Empty: 
First quality, all ga 60458 
Olimax, Club, Rival. io rs 12 wang 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
8 nokeless 10, 12, 16 an “s: uge. 
10% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Primrose 
Club, Yellow Rival, 10,12, 16 and 


20 ga uge . 5% 
Climax, Club, League, Rivai, 14,16 


and 20 gauss ($7.50 list)...... 20&5% 
Climax. Club peneedned Rival 10 and 
12 gauge...... *gpeocereg sen -25&5% 


w Victor, 


Tap. sad Metal Linad, 10, 1S. 16 mt 
DS GRMIO ec os. ccccsccccccsccte S348 10858 
Shells, Loaded 
Loaded with Black Powder... hon 
Loaded with Nitro Powder.. 
LOP10E 108.5% 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
. 0. b., Pittsburg. 
RIN cdi eutsecaue per keg $3.50 
Steel..... ecccceccecccess Per keg 3.25 
Burden’s, all sizes, # keg.. .. $3.60 


Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-Ib. Nites -$1.25@1.85 
Drop, B and larger, per 25-Ib. baq.. 
$1.3021.60 
Buck, 25-1b. bag. -$1.50@ 1.60 


Chilled, 25 Ub. bag.....+00+..91.80Q@1.35 
Dust Shot, 25 Ub. baq........ $1.50@2. 11 
Tatham’s Chilled. ......ccocccccccscccee 1.50 
Notre.—There is some irregularity in 


prices and jobbers aften underseli the 
manufacturers. 


wh Potished 8 S pades— 


hy > ag or kd. Point, D 
or L Hi 

Al, B2, 

Ist Grade, 2d Grade 
Plain Back.. $10 50 $9 60 
Strap Back.... 9.90 9 00 
Cleveland Pat'n 10. 20 9.30 
Dh, 

8d G rade. Lth Grade 
Plain Back.... $8.76 $8.10 
Strap Back... 8 10 2.50 

Cleveland Pat'n 8.40 


7.80 
All other sizes add 30¢ doz. 
Black deduct 30¢ doz. 
Note.—The above are the regular Aaso- 
ctation prices to small retailers, but are 
ofter. shaded by jobbers 30.50@1.00, and 
Common, Plain Back senate are gen 
really sold by jobbers at $6.73 
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Sieves and Sifters— ‘on, Porcelain Lined dos. g- . 
— s p eri tion. .gro. : .50@ 10.00 tate Star......... —{ + 35gi.00 PL. ony Sones grog we ¥, ne Tretne in ‘ mae At 
ae Metallic a 8. 8S. & Co. Tam ¥ _ Staples— Patent Leather wid India 3-Ply , Ay 1-lb. Balls.. 
$12.90 $13.80 $15.00 | Barbed Blind. .............1. 7@7Me India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%. Balis.... 7 
BO csnnkpusdecnenrsepseonet . $9.35 | Flectricians’, Association list...... 2, 3,4, and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. —_. ° 
Electric Light: 906e0beceusseese e = 10.560 80104108 10% 
Hunter’s Genuine......,..... 12.50 Fence Staples, same as Ba Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, B 


Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Visas 8 ters... 
# doz., $2.00 
Sieves, Tin Rim— 
er dozen. 
a caminpms © Py 16 18 
Binek Milt size...§095 98 1.00 1. 
Plated, full size . $1.05 1.08 1.10 1 
Black, ‘scant.. . $0.78 80 88 
Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesn 1B, Nested, GOS. ccue ne 75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz..... ce 85 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz....... « 1. 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
oo). eer 65@65ax: 10K 
Note.—There 48 as entire Rareuy 
in lists used by 
Ww rougnt Steel— 
New Era, Galv’d and Enameled,, ,.70&5% 
New Era, Painted...... cecccces ce OOR LOS 
& wu. Mfg. Co., Gaivanized... ~eeneent 
Le & G. Mfg Co., ‘Enameled... 


Skeins, Wagon- | 


Cast ITon...cee- connconcenenIORSD 75% 

dialleable Iron.....++0 

Staal ....cescee ove sooo WORIOK 
Siates— 

piel deg yates, ......-0. +--+ M@10@50% 


Unexcelled Noiseless Slates.60@10¢10 
SHENQNENE RE Ee 
Wire Bound........ ovcceee SO QOLOLSS 
Double Slates, add $1 case, net. 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetabie— 


Bterling $ 2.00........+« Sorcccves cece 83: 
Snaps, Harness— 

German......+++ PTT TTT TTT 10% 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
DOPrDY.....0-sceee-ssecerecevesssesees 





Oneida ‘Sommiidy 
Sot 
Solid swive:........ Ssa16G8 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded 


"0p. 
Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Soldering Irons 

see Irons, 
oke Trimmers— 
Spo Trimmers, Sie. 


oons an Fork 
Spoons ar dite 
Good Quali ver Plated— 
CheGp....ee bhaneoe cove +e 00Q@O0E 108 
International — Co.: 
1B47  Ogels BLOB .....cccrseesseee 
Rogers & Bro., ro William” agate Fe 
Brand, and Rogers & Hamilton. Wk 10% 


Anchor, Rogers Brand.. .............. 60% 

Wm. Rogers & SOD.....0.......06 e 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo, H. Rogers Co,: 

silver Plated Flat Ware............. 60% 

No. i7 Silver Plated Ware + seccees 60& lus 


Migscellaneous— 
German Silver.... ge EOE Q008 108 108 
Simeon L. & Geo. H 

German or N ickel Sliver, Special list 





L&l 
Tinned lIron— 
TODS... sccccceecs sovsseeper gro, L5@5ve 
Tables. ...scceseres: ‘per gro. 900@$1.00 
Springs— 
P & Beer 

Boman (OOM) .cccoceccecccwces eee cseeseees OS 
Star (Coll) csasnbeean eek. canchenkenken 3 4 
Torrey’s Kod, 39 in....#® doz. $1. 3 
RIT IIE, cnt ncincitevesncates 5e&1 Snios 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
Factory Shipments. 
14 in and wider...Blk.Hf. Brt, Brt. 


54 OG o lb 
Cliff’s Bolster Springs..................< 35% 
Cliff’s Seat Springs..... aE i #@ pair 55¢ 
Sorinkiors, Lawn—- 
Enter 


eee eeceene opceseeeces seessce 5@29% 
Philadelphia No. 1, @ doa. #12; ‘No. 2, 
2 80% 


BE WO. B BBE. cccoccnevccs 
Squares— 
Nickel plated.. s List Jan. 5, 1900 
Stecl and Iron... eveve- LIQ 7I5R5E 
BE Hdl Try Square and T- 
MED cessncasnoscnce 6028 108 10@708 
Tron “ian. Try Seuares and T-Bevels, 


Disston’s seseed 
WwW Pe oe cane: Try and Miter soniye 
Squeezers— 
Lemon-— 
Wood, Common, gro., 24K a, $5.25 
@35.69; No. 1, $6.25@$6.! 
Wood, Porcelain Lined : 


Cheap Re: doz, $2.00%2.78 
Good Grade.........d0z. $8.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron, .,.....0+«d0Z. $0.75@1.25 





Wire. See Trade 
Poultry Netting. Stapl Der b.. 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... sH@site 
Steels, Butchers’— 







| ce eT ER a 
Foster Bros’.......... . 80% 
ya Big III, i.nos ocenvvecsonnwend 40% 
Steelyards... --25@25L10% 

Stocks and ‘Dies— 
Ghee AO LO@40k 10% 


eee ag Die Stocks NO. 1........cess0- 50% 
Gardner _ Stocks, lareer sizes...... be 
RR BRE escapee posed re 
Li htning ! caow Piate.. ++.235% 

Little Giant.............. 
Reece’s New Serew Plates 25430 % 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 


Sto 
ythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 





Gem Corundum, 10 inc 00 
gro., 12 inch, $10.30 nae 
Pike Mig. Co. 1901 list 

Black Diamond S. 8....® gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8.3 ...... # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. 8....# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain S. 8....# gro. $6.00 
i xtra Indian Pond 8. S. # gro. $7.50 Pa 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..® gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..#® gro. $4.50 
Leader Ked End 8. ts .® gro 50 


Balance of ivi — BBi4%. 
Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Site. Co., 190! lists 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.. 50% 


Sms Corundum Axe, Single or Double 


ciiiaherh ash, Spokeahehubssencuscelll 55: 
Gem Corundum Slips... ane 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.... 133% 

Pike Mfg. Co. i901 list: 8b 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1,3to5'¢in. $2.3 ) 
Arkansas Stone.No. . '5'¢toSin. $32.50 
Arkansas Slips Na. 1.... ... .00 
Lily White Washita. 4 to8 ia....60¢ 

y Washita.4 to 8 in 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. oe 


peeiaenaoasee el 
DE ncasescene a 
Washita Slips, Extra.......0.....80 
Washita Slips No. ; 
india Oll Stones 











.00 
og 
veae oG'l.80 
Tantto 
Emery 0 ol ® dos. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
terprise.. onnvscoessseee 
“Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falls, cae OR TT Tk 15&10% 
orrill’s.. . 1, $10, 5 
xo s, No. 2 sil 00 es att 
Stops, W Window- 


Ives’ 
Wilcox, Steel, | per “doz. $.00.. 
Stove Boards— 

See . Stove. 
Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
Strainers Pump— 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 75¢ 
ostra FAP Ss Box— 

niversal case lots........ 202104 

“Seretohers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 

Oe SSR e+ ++ OZ. $1.75 
Strops, Razor— 

Smith & Hemenway VUo........ ........ 70% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Miles’ Challenge, # doz. $29... Pes rears 
Enterprise Mfg. | Reet ini 
National manner Mfg. oo “ts = 


#000 0Ooeersceccceseseesss.B 


_ ee Brads, &c.— 

cot fl cn ogo 
merican eee 

yy ne Hag Cut Tacks. ...90420@... 

Swedes Iron Tacks . -90B30@ ...- 

Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... . 


i daiain wRR 





. 
sree eeeee 


9020: 
Looking Glass Tacks .......... 708 10% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.... 


904302. . 
Hungarian Nails..............80@15% 
Common and Patent . 80810% 
"oo and oo RSE 80d 104 


prices are 
giraigh ht) “Weights. An extra &% is given 
eights * and an extra Wes 
Ganda Weights. 
alocotiancsous 
+9086 or 7 _ 
. @ E. 


See also Nails. Wire, 
Tanks, Oil— 
Emerai(, S. S. & ge bseeeseesy 2 
Emerald, 8. S. Deal, Si be 











Thermometers— 


Tin Case. -- 808 10@380k 1085% 
Tiles, Bale—Steel. 

Standard Wire, ......c0.0.-50@1085% 
Ties, Wali— 
Cleveland Wire Spring 

Galv. Steel 5-32 x 6 10. 
Galv. Steel 5-382 x 8\ in. R — 1 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x1 144in. @ '0 12, 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 15i¢in. # 1000, $14, 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners', &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net phn 


Tire Bendore, Upsetters, 


oeeeeees 


Co. 

In. Pi 1000.810.00 
-00 
00 
06 








&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters, Tire. 
Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 
Tools— 
Coopers’— 
Ea BE. F. WHER .ecccccccces +.» 20@2W0A5E 
aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 404 
Simonds’ Improved sieeene ccecccessesBd KS 
Simonds’ ome * eden © escimees coe 
Kes BEF. Wee, occcoccccvee ose 2000s 80% 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Game— 
Oneida Pattern...... TERERTEL LES 
ley rtor or) ba 10% 
Victor Onelta F Pattern). 5@75& 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 65k OR TORDE 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. nate ss 


84@Iec 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 


doz. $0.85@1.00 
can Pattern French Rat and Mouse 


ry Lag td Pattern, ® doz. 
bias lots, 


—_aapl - $4.00 

Mi pene gro. lote, # doz ° ae90 

Detroit t Marty Pattern Mouse, § a dos. wt 

Diamond Joe Mouse Traps... per dos. soe 
Diamond Joe Rat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

( ?_ oy 

No. J, Rat, Hach net. 12 ;® doz. $12.00 
No.8, Rat, ® doz. $.6. + case of oO. 
No. 334, Rat.® doz. $4. eben of 72 


$4.25 doz, 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case of 72 


75 
No. 5, Mouse, ® dos. $3.75;..case of 72 


$2.25 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, ® gr. .00; 
Now a, ¥ gr $30.00; Mouse. No. o. 


" doz. $1 Puolses ore "gio 50@11. 00 
z. $1. . 
Cha & Pa 


— $1.26@1.40 : gro. ‘tit 0@i8 50 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2........cec0s00..40% 


rowels— 
pimton'S Brick and Pointing...........30% 
Disston “Standard Brand” and Ga. - 
SN EE coer ncnccsocecescessessss 
Never-Break Steel Garden Troweis.. 


Peace’s Fiostertas - 
Rose Brick and P 
Woodrough&Mc 


Etablook One tate te” a&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.’s 


Galvanized. 

Gaivenioe’ To . 
Per don $5 bs 6.00 675 6.50 7 25 8.00 
Twine— 


nde 
Smal lots f. o. b. _ York, Phila- 
delphia or Boston, 
White wy YA ft. to lb. perlb.s@si\c | 


Standard tae lb8@8 “4c 
Manila, 600 jt: to lb... per Ww. 10 | 


O44 
Pure Manila, 650 ft.to lb. per lb, i 


For carloads deduct 4c per 
Miscellaneous— 

Flax ine — B. 
No. 9, ond %-lb. Balls..22c he 
No. 12,%4 -b. balls. _ 20c 
wo. 18, ‘= -lb. Balls 18¢ 
I = 


. 2h, 44 and %-lb. Ballsiéige 17%e 
0. 36, 44 and \-lb. B .15e 17¢ 
cheat Line, Cotton, %-lb. Balls, 
22k 
Oe: Mops, 6, 9, 12 and Bi a 


Cotton W rapping. 5 Balis to a 





accordin uality. . JoKe@ ite 
A /~* sueag 2- lemp, 4 and 
$3 | Balen ie diene i-Wb. Balls. . 
12@ 18c 


106 
450 
= ” Mattress, '\4and %-1b.Bails. S7e 


Spad.agdh udkaeas hiauaumempaamaseael 


| Solid Bow..... ecccneccesesccencooselen 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co,: 
pres mem mo Adjastable....0-e 406 


SITE vnirncth Scpencnnasbesnnsnoneiall 
Fisher & Norris Doubie Screw... 
Hollands’: 
Machinists’ 
Keystone...... 
Lewis Tool Co... 
Massey’s Perfect.... 






Combination, T enes Adj.. 
Woodwor ker 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 





Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. No. 1, $13; No.3, $16 ..... 504 
st Yeahs D8 Clamp ‘and Guide, # doz. 


Miscellaneous— 
7 ad Keeler Combination Pipe 


se eeeeeree POeeeeC III E ST Pee) 


Parker’s Geubinaiien Pipe: 





WT Bastas,... .coccocccccccccccccosccceges OO 
ST MOIS cccccconsmasevens ceoeeee CORDS 
No. 870.. SSSR ee eee ORCS EC SC eE ee 408 
W ads—Price Per M. 
i ihe Ses cnndbines ecccecsse 
B. E.. Sond is ee 
B. E., Moe pybterecteteneorinbooecaae 
ds Tochcsaneuiehhetiunenensses 
P. £., 1 gine 3 
P. £., 9 er 
P. Z., 8.. ee = 
biy's'B. E., ii and la 
ly’s an r. $1. 78 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to ioe . 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 
Ware, Hollow— 


Aluminum— 
8.8. &Co. Reduced List...... ......408 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Grupo eteccncscrscc10R 
whit En i ne 
Maslin —- sees vert eesens 


Covered War 
Tinned and 7 bala 
Enameled and Plain. 


See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
ponte Mikel Steel Ware,list July’99.3: 
Ware, list Jan. 1, 94, pM a 
yl Tl csaus »weesensenteneveed 402104 
second malty: Agate Nickel waaes. 654 
Second Quality, Gran 


Beate COE TENN... 0 vavnnancsesancecesss W& 108 
Never Enameled... .50&5@50&104- 


Tea Kettles— 
Coieqntnes Tea a tote 


coccce 6 8 9 
Each.....45¢ boc 55c = 6 Be 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery Spitere & Griddles ... ..65@65&54 
Avery 0 00 coe cc ee eeese ceceecsecccee 60% 
NIE, 0x6 acuanse ocenes 50&5@50k 10% 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles 


LO&10R6% 
50d 10k 5% 





Never Break Kettles 
Soild ‘Steel 8 es - 
Solid Steel Kettles. . 
id Ware, 
Wash boards— 
Solid Zinc: 8 dos 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3.00 
Red Star, laundry size, station - 


OP cesere st 0. ceesercecesss 


Double Zinc Surface : 
wr seube, famf?; sise, station- 


soceeee SORSS 


5 
75 


© | Single Zinc Surface: | 


Nalad peatecten, family size, open 


back pefo > ese iinet $2.40 
Globe, - “ne family 
ventilated a Ee ae 2.25 
n, bent — family size. 
son "ben 





~ BA RS eeeIEIIEUS®™ ttt—t—‘__ 


aan OR 


Dis. 20824 


~— 
aa 


IR5% 


. 654 
&) os 
4 108- 
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Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 
Sees Seeeeeeet ee tere 85 
Potent. “1 ng’ i 
: ne 
l0e ile 1@ 18c per 100 
Iron or sage 


Gers. soe 5-16 2 % 30. § hy th 


ae pig Sag 
b., 5-lb. boxes add % ny ~ lee 


Cast ~ va 
Over % inch, meme "o" 


1340 

Washer Cutters— _ 
See Cutters, Wi 

Washing & Machines— 


‘ashing. 
Water ve on 


, Water. 


£.90@3. l0e 
Ee eee 





. 


——— 
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Well Buckets, Galvanized Conger, isot, Feb. BR OR ictccevens i Combination Black. ssesees ee | 
See Pails, Galvanized. Stubs’ Steel Wire... hse . $8.00 to &, ~ te a 0 ones ord 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Merrick’s Pattern.... coool 5 
Wheels Well— Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. Mo. 8 Pipe, Wriaht........0 «<2. 5 
8-in., $1 SEQ. 75; 10-in., $2.00@2.10; Bright Wire Goods— Bindley Automatic. Rencoe ee 8 
18-in., $2.50@8.75; 1b-in., $4.25@'40 | List April 1, 1901.... .....s00++ 950208 | Geos! Genuine” 5A 


Wire and Wire Goods— 


Brt. and Ann., 6 to 9.70210@704£1085% 
Brt. and Ann., 10 to 18.724@72%4# 10% 
Brt.and Ann., 19 to 26. etait, 
Brt.and Ann., #7 . 


158 10@ 154 10856 
Gop'd and Galv., 6 too caseets 70@70854 
"d and Galv , 10 to 18..... 

Obs@10&108 

Cop’d and Galw., 19 tu 26.......4.... 
: EQ 15 R58 

Cop'd and Galw., 27 to 36.,........ 
ELSQ@IEL 106 
Tinned, 6 to Uh..sccccecess -75@75 R54 
Tinned, 165 to 18... ....... 7085708 10% 
Tinned. 19 to 26. +--+.» +-.s0- 70@7045% 
see & © 27 as See 65410704 
n 


ire on Spools. .7025@ ee 


Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.. 


6085 Podbiog 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96......... we +0058 


Wire Cloth and weapon 
Galvanized Wire Netting... 
Painted Screen Cloth per ino | @ 


At Hardware Grade: 
-8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) aq. ft.. 


Wire Barb—See Trade Report. 


Wire, Rove—see Ropes, Wire. 
Wrenches— 





85h5% 
00@1. 10 


Tc 
2-8 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) oh... 





Coes’ “ Mechanics’... 
Donohue’s Engineer. 





MBID. cccccccccccccccsesccccescesoose 
ROM POCKEE oc ccccccecccccccccecesccese 
nc canseonaneceetesananeuaamin 
Knife Hai Handi é, Machiniata’ (W. & 
Less 2 50&: 
Improved Pipe (W. & B. 
Solid Handles, P. 8. & Vi....0.. + BO 
Léc TPRIEEDE....... cccceccoccveccecessoeceesd P 
Wrought Coods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jt, 7 
ececccccccce Saveees 21 on, 


value Neck— 





Agricultural,....... ene 
Covert Saddlery Works,Tri 
Case lots Covert Saddlery Works, Neok Yoke 
7 A sores COI ccccancoscesetes peecacvetsness 
Baxter's S. 10 Yokes, Ox, and Ox Sieo- - 
B OZ... ce- ~, ’ 
Bemis eos se Fort Madison’s Farmers & neers 
Adjustable S... sanouemnisitneirnnaae Zi 
Adjustable S Pipe... eccecccncecesacs nc— 
Brigg’s Pattern.. *d0% 105 Sheet. ...cesccccasses sveces MD OReQw 





= 


on 





are 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices.’ 





White Lead, Zinc, &c. | 














Y mh white, in Ol... 74@ ba ubis: aad gs: 
| te. in Ol: 10 
of 500 ® or over........ ee ial 
one han 500 D..........5 os 
ie =o. = D tin e % 
|’ ee 
Lead te, ip oil 1244 ® tin 
pails, add to og @1 
Lead ite, in oll, 1 to5 B as 
sorted tins, 804 to keg price @ MH 
White, in bb » O34 
Lo poy Sy al On lots of 
ibs. and over, 8, or 2% for cash 
in 15 diye trom ‘date ve invoice. 
zie, e Seal, Gry...- 
ino, Paris, ween Beal eal ry. faee Se 
oe cece aoe Seal, d 28 
iC. Aptw Green Set, dry . 
Zino, V. M. ch, in Poppy ou® 
Green Seal : 
yon % | tenons over. bsoccedsss 1s @ 
Lots of less than i ton.......... 
Zin ws M Frouch. {1 in Poppy rth 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 1 11 
Lots of less than 1 ton............ i 
ISCO —V. M. French Zinc.—Dis- 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl. — one os 
grades, 18; 25 bbis. 24; 60 ba, American No. 2-45 
Dbl, 48. mber, Purkey,bnt.& Pow.#® 24@ 3 
Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 346 3 
n 8 @20 a OP. .ceceseeeee « 1E@ 2 
mee A Raw, Amer.........+ oe p 
... 7 @ll_ | Yellow, Chrome................. 10%@25 
--12 @@1 Lead.....10 @40 
+. 44@.6 . ee ° @72 
.4B4 @6 r, bags..... @73 
30 @85 myer. @95 
..28 @34 on, ee .$1 POBSt. 20 
oe & 20 
wy ot motors in ou. 
- ack, Lampblack cocccee 19 O14 
2H@ 34 Blue, Chinese. .... . iedaidesees 36 +H} 
@ DS2.0 785 Blue, Prussian....... eccececoocs 32 @36 
5 @ 6% Blue, Ultramarine.............- 13 @16 








seve. @29 











Brown, Vandyke..............:. 94@1 
Green, Chrome, 
Green, Paris.. @ 
Sienna, Raw.. 
Sienna, NS es 
Th ncckeeencedaesden 
Umber, Burnt......... Ort ececees 
a ner er geet 
Barytes, Foreign, # ton. ...$19.00@21.00 
Barytes, Auer tloated..... 19.00@20.00 
ytes, Crude, No. 1. - 9.00@10.00 
Chalk, ™ cuéiene ¥ ton 2.60 @ 3.00 
Cc n bbis...... #100 ..@ 365 
China Clay, English. oY ton 12.00@1 4 
Cobalt, Oxide. -#100D 2.26@ 2 
Whiting, Common. # 100 40@ . 
Whiting, Gilders............ Ange 6 
Whiting, extra Gilders’..., 553 6 
Putty. 
I Tl sttiashaug. ceveccesesiahe soree G10 
NT 00< tanrcesictuscsencosons #38 
In cans, 123 B to 25 B......cccce- cece 3.25 
SE DID DP osBnecccsscemcncns B25 


Spirits Turpentine. 


In Southern bbis.... .. 
In machine YDIS .. +++... 


---35}4336 ¢@ 
+038 wSB3G0 


Clue. 





COOPER O Reena eee Hee eeenee 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 


table Oils. 
Linseed, City, raw....... @gal. 61669 





Linseed, City, boiled........... 
Linseed, State and tha seen 

Linseed, raw Calcutta 

Lard, Prime... 





Lard, Extra No. 1....cecese cose $5 
BE NON Bacicne«seccdacnenaded 3 wd 
Cotton-seed, Crude, es 
—— ene, Suiamer’ Yeliow, 
Cotionrséed Summer Yeilow. 
Comnetidune oe. sevee Bh SAG 
Sperm, Crud _ eee @. 
Sperm, Natural Spring... ~~» @.. 
Sperm, Bleached Pet 7° 
Sperm, Natural W ia éi _ 
rm, Bleached Winter.......64 
hale, Crude.....,...... 





Whale, Natural Winter... 
Whale, Bleached Winter. eee 
Menhaden, Crude, Sound..... ‘4 ‘ 
Menhaden, Light Fm ..33 
Menhaden, Bleached Winter...3 
Menhaden,Ex nee Winters 
Tallow, prime. . eee 
Cocoanut, Ceyion.. 
Cocoanut, Cochin. . 


® 
oe, 
a 





oe 
$285 





Red Saponified............. #3 4 
Olive, Italian, bbis............. 
Neatsfoot, prime pececee TTrrTtry 
Palm, prime, Lagos..... 8D 


Mineral Oils. 
Bleck, 20 gravity, 25@30 cold 


SP eee eeeeeeeresgessees 


assets eer emeesees 


5 
a 
® 
a 
a 
"= 
al 
2 

fii 

hand 
eee 


bow 903-907 gravit; aoe 
| or me 8 oe es cecee 3 
araffine, 415 ne 

\ Paraffine, r od, No. 1 - 
In small fous ¢ entanas 





; 








“PEI IRON AGE _ 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry, 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


UnitTep STATES AND 


Regular Edition, Issued every THuRsDAY morning, . 


Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THIRD ene ot every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 
Dollar Edition, large number First THURSDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 


ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 


ONE INSERTION, <= - 
ONE MONTH, (stimes - 
THREE MONTHS, - -~ 


New York (Main Office), 
Philadeiphia, - 
Pittsburgh, - - - 


Ch icago, > ° 7 


Cincinnati, - - - 
St. Louis, ad oe ° 
Boston, - - - - 
Cleveiand, - ° 


LONDON OFFICE: Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


RATES OF 


- - = $3.00 
11.25 


26.25 
232-238 William Street, 


ambi AMERICA, 


SIX MONTHS, - - 
Gu YEAR, «= « 


Rates for larger spaces quoted on application 
DAVID WILLIAMS CC., 


INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


$5.00 a year 
200 * 
1,00 “ 


$45.00 
75.00 


: Forrest Building, 117 119 South F ourth Street, - - THomAs Hosson, Manager 
. . Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - - RosertT A. WALKER, Mavag 
~— . H. H. Roserts, Busines: ger, 
-  « Fisher hetapttgpe ns Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - { Gio W. Cope, "Resident Asso EA. 
° - Pi Building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - Henry SMITH, Manager. 
- - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, . ar 
Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - ° - - WALT:R C, ENGLISH, ¥ ‘or 
The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - - . : 


Ezra S. ADAMS, Manag 


AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Buildi 


Remittances 
Order on New York. 


Newsdealers or of the world 
News Company, wee Beckers im ay part off England 


, postage stamps 


; or The 


ble to the order of Davrp Wii.t1ams ComPany, on ban! house in the United States or or 
cheat bo made by Saf, pays to A a ,co ony king Europe, or by ! 


ps of an 
San Francisco etough ihe Agerican News — sy, ghana U.S.A: The 


Entered at the Post Office, New YOrk, as Second-ciass Matter. 
iL. 


Momy 
astov ab 


tt 
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June 6, 1901 








CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


JUNE 5, 1901. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Gyeen lron: Duty. Round,0.6¢ # B; Square,0.3¢ # D 
to 1% in. round and square 7 

ingto fins teto lin. ——% # D 1.75@1.85¢ 
Refined Iron: 

lto 1% in, round and square....... 

lig to din. x 3% to Lin.. 

144 to 4in. x 4 to 5-16. 
Rods— and 11-16 round and square.# DB 


i @ m 1.85@1.95¢ 
# m 2.00@2.05¢ 
2.20 @2.30¢ 








Angles: Cis # Db 
Sin. x fm. ANG LAPBEL..cc. cscs seceeserces cece 2.107 
8to3 gt he S0bs0 + ccccrccceccose wrenores am 
1% toS in. x 1n ....... ae 
St Ong ine 4 216 in and ‘thicker..-:.: ovesees ee 
1 1% in. x 3-16 In......... eevescoooesecs 2 20¢ 
1 tO 134 KG ID... ccc cene ee eeeerceereeecnwenes ape 2.30¢ 
DEEZ IGE. 200 sccce eepenccadecebiustbensnceemaphnsees 2 40¢ 
Hs Ee i . 2.50¢ 

xl . 3.50¢ 
92 ‘ . 4.00¢ 

“Ti esccee poedeoncseses ob eceteusescnonseseotéosen 2.60¢ 
bY g | Mepeeeeperrrrerrrrrritr  ettrrirriirrr rit 2.40¢ 
14 in, ‘and ‘larger ecvcces eee 2 300 

Beams. . ......--sscoee--seeerereees scone ee 

Channels, $ in. and larger.... oon saree 

Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to Wl, Bi docckecectasens Bm 2.20¢ 

“ Burden’ 8 Best ” Tron, base price... .......... BD 3.15¢ 

Burden's “ H. & S. Iron, base 

rice.. pebtinnicewes con 6cantnbbscboereneas Bm 2.95; 
Tister”...ccccceee pcnddbed sasteensebesoonre 2 BD 3.60¢ 
toned BAS. ..ccoccccccccccces ecnnsvetoseses -- 3.75@4.25¢ 

Nerway Shapes.........5- .ssseeesere canees -. 4.09@4. 50¢ 


Merchant Stee! from Store— 


per Bb 
1.90 to 1.95¢é 


Bessemer Machinery ‘ 
-2.00@2.50¢ 


Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe.. 


Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots : eee Thee 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
small lots 


55a Sue aiun sidebguree tbh ebs kien ouhie >» w~® 


Soft Steel “<7 quell 
2.20¢ | No. 1 ° 
2.30¢@ No. 
2.30¢ No. 
=.50e | Ze. ° 
2.60¢ | No. 22.. 
Sheet tron from Store. 
Black. 


One Pass, C. R 
Soft Steel. 








Nos. 14 to 16........ ccconcces BF DEO 

Nos. 18 to 21.....++. eee FS 

Nos. 22 tO 24. .....cececeees o @ DB, 4.50 

Nos. 25 and 26.. eve # », 3.60 

No. 27..... escves ees | * | ae 

BEA: BBs cnncwsenensecosvese e805 ? b,3.80.. 
Russia, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Russia, according to assort- 





MONE, 0.000. scccccccccccssccccse: cecceccocscees # m 10%¢ 
Patent Planished............. # D A, 03¢¢; B, 83¢¢, nes. 
B. B. | 
DB, lz¢) 
m, 13¢) § 
D, 14¢) 
bm, 15¢|8 
DB, 16¢(/c 
b, 17¢| 2 
D, 19¢| > 
No. Bb, 216) 
36 = 1¢% Dd higher. 
Foreign Steel from Store— 
Best Cast .........cccccscccccvevsvecececccresses # DiS ¢ 
Extra Cast..........cescceeeeceseeeseeees ¥ DIS @2w ¢ 
Bwaged, Cast. .......sccecceccereeeecseeeecccees # D116 ¢ 
Best Double Shear..........+.... paveccccnconan’ #Di15 ¢€ 
Blister, Ist quality. ..........-++- Seveawsoncmied # DiS ¢ 
German Steel, Bess ...ccccccesces epecccosessces D100 ¢ 
2d qua 7 wocpecegnecenseprosccesesocoognnesss Dd 0 ¢ 

Bd quality... ....s.e-eeesreseeeeneeee evccccecs 2D 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quallty.............s000. # Dm i15 ¢ 

2d quay joscnbvebetea®+esecvesneevcosepesgeen Did ¢ 
Ry quality «Special eseseee coesevccerecesees a > as y 

M shet’s * pocial” ........--secevee ecccces 

" . Annaniee . srsceeeeee DT ¢ 
« “ oll cooee @ DID ¢ 
Hobson's Choice XX Extra Best.............. #D35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening.........++ -+seceeeeeeee Beis ¢ 
Seamansa’ “ Nelson” Steel... .......---.-e-ecseecseess 40 ¢@ 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self-Hardening..® B43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per > 
Banca, = oo cceveceeeeecseseeeneee petopetesnat 294{@roxe 
Straits, P ies! povee orccecce eceseserecer+ceces see 2944 @2D'¢e | 
Straits in ev ecercoeoccenescooes wae... 2944@30i¢¢ | 

"Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
d Grade: 

IC, 14 X20... cccceseccccccreesesreeeeecer s oe .. 86.75 

1X, 14 x 20. iia neeeeenanees esenaietiinines Oe 
Melyn Grade: 

[@. 14 x 20. eebecc ces seccecscooesooes seeccees covcce s O88 

IX, 14 x 20........ 9000s 0000ceecceeencese ccccccccces tet O 
Allaway Grade: 

TO, 14 X 9O....ccccesseeee TT ee 

EX, 06 SOB... cocccccssncee eccenesecsecssnnsesesecee 6.60 


American Coke Plates-Bessemer— 


UC, 14 X BO . 2... ccqetlOd D..cccecereeeee s+ -G4.85@ 
IX, 14 SE pvcoonemugpoooeoes eeocesorccoceses 
}.20@7.25 


BAPEE BE SEO. coca sedi scence cosnnncenenssqnnees 
American Terne Plates— 






aC, 20 x 28..... onseoeseospeuntebences oe veces .50 
1x, BO FE BB. ccocecccesccccesscecces pepeecntessoovesess 11.25 
Tin Boller Plates, American— 

14 w 26........00-112 sheets.......... eoe 
IXX, 14 x 28.....0.....112 sheets... ins 
EXX, 14 XS1.....0.--..112 sheets......... see cece 

Copper— 
Durr Bar and Ingot and Old Cepper free 
Tx efactured. 24¢ @ ib. 
ingot 

‘Lake ae eoceosnannnns 17™@1 
Ansonia grade Casting.. eavdrocccccce eooccoce MODE 4 


Sheet and Bolt— 


















































January 19, 1900. Net. 
Prices, in cents per pouad, 
Sheet q x 6o. 
: | | 
v 
Zuj2 |x | |. S|, i 
e e|&i42in |2@ |yeik N > 1o 
a eisgi-sie i" i$“|°./; CS si% al 
= B/S ios). [a lool 5/3 1-21 SS] @ 
s 18] 8 |S8|34| 82] Fei Mxel oS |x orl g 
S |S] &lcels4|Syle"lEBa/FalESEN Z 
B | 8) 8 [Fs o%85\c2/*s/25|*2/"8) 5 
S s/2 2215 Ea On! 3). | Bae] Soe] = 
z A é _ 4 ° =u is o “ja? ™ 
3% % id A |e ax ol 
=< | | a | 
— =a a a a 
Ins, |Ins.!Ins 
30 72) -vere 2r ot) 92) 28) 92) 23) 94) 27) 3° 
3 96; 72) 20 at} 21 2 22) 24] 27] 30 
. ee oe | 96) 2n | 22) 2x 24 93) 27) | } 
36 72) wneene | 2x 21} 21 21| 93) 25| 28) 31 
36 96) 72| 2 2t} 21 +3 93) 27) jo 
36 120} 96| 28 | 2] 21 23) a4} 
hte: | xa0} ar | @t] 22 23 
438 92) vevee] @E | OE) 22 3 25) 28) 3a 
48 96} 72, 2m | 2I| 22 4 26) 29 
48 120, 96) 21 21} 23 29 
a | x90] 28 22) 34 | 
60 FB ovens ar za} 22 24) 97) 32 
6 96| 72, 2r 21] 23 3! 30 
60 120) 96] 2x] 22) 24 27 
GO| snenee 120) 22 | 23) 95 29) 
TS =| 9B) «nee | 2x 22) 24 29 
72 144, 96) 25 23, 26 31 
72 eoee| 344) 22 24, 29 | 
108 T20)...0..) 22 | 24) 30 
FOB cones t20| 24 | 25 | 
wider REG vecont | 25] 27) } 
than 103 §|.. “| 144 26 | 29 
| | 











Boted Round Copper, 3 iach diameter and over, # D 


¢. 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® B advance 
over price of Sheet Copper 4) uired tocut them from, 

Coid or Hard Rolled Gopper 14 oz, ® square foot and 
heavier, i¢ ® ® over tne foregoing prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Coppe-, tighter than 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ®@ D over the for going prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wid+ and under. 1¢ ® B 

a‘lvance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper. over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® B advance 

over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
Planished Copver— 
1é¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. 

Copper Bottoms, ay eae Flats— 

14 Oz. to square foot and heavier, 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square 

con and up to 12.2z., 8 Db 

Lighter than 10 oz, ® D. 

Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 26% > eet eg 

Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Bottoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & S. Gauge. 
dast March 2, 19)). 


‘toot, ws coccccceee 





Nos...0000 to 8 9 aud 10 ll and 12 
Base ¢ Me @ D adv. 
NOSB....000+ A as A : oe oi 
e adv. 

Nos......-. 17 18 a6 20 re 
lee ze 24¢ 236% D adv. 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


ordered. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 





; | 
wc. w.G. |% s-16\% 7-16] 4) 9-16 yal 


3r 


Pars | 


27) 




















4 | 
46 45/43\43 44 


RESSRESSRRRELLE | 








" Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ? D additional 
iron or Sizes—Brass 
5 6inch 
Boh shah at oh SES if 21 Bf a1 20 a3°2 27 2NgeD 
Copper, Bronse or Gates Tubes, 3¢ ® ® additionai 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 


(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1596 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, - 
‘er b. 
Plain Round Tube, in. up 60 2 in... aaechéoshie eee 4 
- : © (AR 3 coceoneth tee: ae 
wd - oe ® eocnvecosnaeone - Hal 
~ - Si¢ * x Mt cease -eesesenens “8 
“sie « prteseiegecnrns | 
. oy * aie 22: ee ee 
Smaller than 36 inch...... eecercosce ccesccecese Ii NSpecial 
Sinch and larger ......-- sce -eceeees cooscceccoccess of0 
Over 3 inch tous inch, INU .. .cickovecccences “ae 
Over B16 MOR ..ccvcccccee coorccccccscccoves ongees 


Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass List, 3 vents, 
tfrom list 


©0000 000s 000s ccecceeees cecescenes coed 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
(Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 




















Common High Brass; in. | in. | im. )in. jaa. jit. )m. jin 
Wider than 2 12 | 14 | 16)1 0, 22) 24 
and including 12 | 14 | 16 | 18] 20) 22/ 24 
To No.20 inclusive,|.22 |.23 |.25 |.27 -29).31).38).96 
Nos. 21 28 23 andi . 24 38 28 32).34 37 
| Nos. 25 csccoet 2454/27 |-29/.31|.33).35).38 
Nos. 27 ond 33. wesel 25 (3s '30).32|.34|.36).39 





Common High Brass.) in.| in.; in | in. BB in.{in.{ta. 

Wider than 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 36 | 38) 40 
and including 28 | 30 | 32/34 36 38 | 40 

To No. 20. inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.63) * 
Nos, 21, 22. 23 and 24.| 40 |.43 |.47 |.51 1.56 -61 |.68 
Nos. 25 and 26........ 41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |.63 |.71 
Nos. 27 and 28.... 42 45 | 19 33 |.58 1.65 |.7 








“* Special prices not lens than 80 cents. 
Add “é ® B additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from 


Wire in Colls., 


List February 26, 1896, 


















Gild’ 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge | ew Low proms 
the standard. coin | brass.| and 
“a jcopper 
All Nos. to No. 10 inelusive.. 0.33 0.27 | $0.28 
Above No. 10 to No. 16..... ease 0. * 27 . 286 
No. 17 and No. 18. oa” | .28 32 
No. 19 and No. 20 25 | .29 33 
Yo. 2 “i 30 34 
No. 2 31 35 
323 36 
34 38 
es) 40 
39 43 
42 .46 
46 51 
49 54 
52 62 
55 87 
59 -73 
.63 82 
.68 05 
.74 1.30 
.80 1,50 
1.04 1.70 
1.34 2.00 
2.00 3.25 
6.75 

















Diecent, 2 Brass Wire, | 202; ‘Gomer Wire, Nt. 
ist November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance. 
Tobin Sronze— 
Straten, but not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. diameter, # 


Db 
Finished Piston Rods, 5¢ to 2G in, diameter, eb net. 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices, 


Spelter— 
Duty: In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ ® B 
Western Spelter. ...c.c.sccccsccece A45@4@ 


Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® b. 
600 ® casks....... «8346 | OUD cecesesemnctee Perrerxs (1 


Lead 


Duty: Pigs and Base and Old, 240 F Db. 
america “a # Db ” Pipe ant 
merican Pig..... $05) 60090606008 rere y yr - «4.60 es 
Tie Lined’ Re cs beeen: ce oe aga eH 
Block Tin Pipe . 6606esseou8 €..02..208 off 
Shect Lead, full roils. peongeded coccee 00000 tO. cece 8Oh OFF 
INE, GEE. daiveve scnoesseeceeecses wee TG. 12000208 off 
Old Lead in exchange, “isée P D. 
14& 14, guaranteed Solder. 18 
PameOE co csccevedece eovcceccee coer @1 
We. 1..cccecccsccsccccece 2000s concmceowmooseoorocel ll ane ine 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand 
according to composition. ans. 2aey 
Antimony— 

Duty, %¢ #ib. 









COOMBOR..eesorseeee+-eenereeersees: stesecece 4 D1OM@LIE 

Haliett’s. Stee eeereenrecesseeeneeresee » é 

U. B. ..0-- coccceese ghonecce ccam > Sas 
Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ # BD. “ween Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
Small lots.. 
100-® lo are 
No. 2 Aluminum s 
ingots for remelt 
nall lote..... 
100-® lots 
Alum‘num Sheet, B. 
Wider than 
And including... 


Nos. cy to 19 
No. 20 


















..14-in, 24-in. $0-in, 
# D. D 


















Note. —Lots of 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 
Larger than No. ¥. # DB 40¢| No. 15...... sacceee® BD 43¢ 
No. ¥ to No. 10..# 4 40564 | NO. 17. ..cc0.ceeeee ®t BD 508 
Bes A1.occee cone bm 41 ¢|No.18 -- 8D 55¢ 
No 12.... .¥D 4lsge | Ny. 19.22. .# D 60¢ 
NO. 13....cccoeeee® D 48 N20... 8 D 65¢ 
No it ecece ences 4 ige | NO. 21... ..ceeeeeee BD BSE 
Old Metals, 

Decherd Purchasing Prices Paid in New cx, P 
Heavy FPR R eRe © Bete Feeeee BI 
Lightand nd finned Gopper secs seecee eososese® BISCO 
Hoavy REE cspepcaneen.donnnen bheeb: bebecseae en 
Light Brags....0.. cecesccsercsccessssesecescess @ DB BF 
Lead. a eee ee eeReeeeeereeeeere ccccmrcscccoccees @ BD 4.¢ 
Tea Kesbannbeath> jolie habddbecdenctnsent i Bs 
ZING. ...-2--00+ cesereeeeere seccssereee et BD BME 
No. 1 rewter apramncentoun ional D1Bs¢ 
No. 2 Pewter....... oe erececeecessee@ BD 
i, PIAA. MOBOD. 00000. sccend 06k bacerncg ..8 tom 86.0) 
Wrought Scrap Iron. fe Hee 0.50 @ 11.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap.......+.....8 gcoss ton $10.00@ 10.50 
Stove Plate Scrap.............% gross ton 87.50@ 8.00 
Berat “POD. ....-60.000 seessece # gros3ton $5,00@ 5.50 











